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ANCIENT MAGIC, LEGAL AND ILLEGAL. 


WHAT I8 MEANT BY MAGIC. 


Waar is commonly understood by 
the word Maatc, began to be prac- 
tised as early as the primal revela- 
tion began to be forgotten and 
neglected, and the forces observ- 
able in nature, or the material objects 
themselves, began to be propitiated 
by prayers or offerings. The angels 
_ he ministers of Omnipotence— 
became benevolent influences pos- 
sessing independent powers. The 
evil spirit and the rebellious angels 
generally, also possessed certain 
jurisdictions of a baleful character, 
and had it in their power to injure 
the human race without dread of 
the Good powers. The last con- 
tinued to be adored or honoured by 
sacrifices of animals or the fruits of 
the earth, by prayers and hymns, 
and all in an open and quasi-pious 
manner. The evil powers could not 
be prevented from inflicting injury 
by these processes; so, such per- 
sonages as pretended to possess 
superior knowledge of the economy 
of the unseen world, undertook to 
prevent them from exerting their 
malign powers by the sacrifice of 
animals dreaded or disliked by man, 
by human victims, or by ceremonies 
and formulas of a mysterious, hor- 
rible, or disgusting character. 


ANALOGIES IN THE HINDOO AND 
MOHAMMEDAN SYSTEMS. 


The economy which prevailed in 
the mythologies of the Western 
world still prevails in the Chinese 
and Hindoo varieties of Polytheism. 
Veneration is paid to the Good 
powers, and the malignity of the 


evil ones is averted by charms and 
magical ceremonies and gloomy 
sacrifices. The Persian system ad- 
mitted a supreme beneficent power 
in Ormuzd, a supreme baleful power 
in Miriman, neither being able to 
annihilate the other’s influence. 
The good Genii, the ministers of 
Ormuzd, were revered and propi- 
tiated, and resort was had to dark, 
magic practices, to neutralise the 
baleful designs of Ahriman’s demons. 

Mahomet’s original system, de- 
fective as it was, never contem- 
plated all the good Genii, and their 
subservience to Solomon, and the 
possessors of powerful Talismans. 
The Djins and Deves, and Ghouls, 
and Afreets, composed the infernal 
army, who, as in the pagan systems, 
were to be subjected to man’s will, 
or at least rendered innocuous by 
mysterious and forbidden ceremonies, 
and charms engraved on talismans, 
Something of the same kind pre- 
vailed among the Jews previous to 
the introduction of Christianity, and 
the error became fully developed 
after their great national crime, and 
the withdrawing of heavenly in- 
spiration from their councils. The 
great mass of error connected with 
the good and evil spirits which pre- 
vailed among the Mussulmans, but 
which formed no portion of Mo- 
hammed’s original scheme, was 
added, as in the case of our west- 
ern superstitions, by converts from 
heathenism. 

Magic in theory and practice is 
the natural consequence of the fun- 
damental error sublying all poly- 
theistic systems, namely, that the 
powers of evil are independent by 
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tion and existence, and have 
both the will and the power to hurt 
the human race, unless thwarted by 
mysterious processes known from 
early times to the initiated, and 
transmitted by them to students, 
who proved themselves worthy of 
the great trust. These sages, be- 
sides the knowledge of guarding 
themselves and their friends from 
infernal machinations, by sacrifices 
and powerful charms, also possess- 
ed that of compelling Lucifer and 
his assistants, all distinguished by 
names, to aid them in acquirin 
riches, and worldly distinctions, an 
long life, and to reveal to them the 
secrets of futurity. Heathens ad- 
dicted to magic arts were not aware 
that these malign spirits were mere 
creatures of one All-powerful Being, 
once enjoying glory and happiness, 
and having at a later period become 
evil and malignant through an abuse 
of their free will, but unable to do 
the least injury to any of God’s 
creatures, animate or inanimate, 
except as he gave them permission. 
The poor pagan Magus was not so 
much to blame, taking his ignorance 
of the Providential government of 
the world into account. Not so the 
man who, having received baptism, 
depends more on occult and for- 
bidden operations to avert danger 
or obtain advantages, than on the 
aternal care of the Almighty, ever 
bountiful to His creatures. 


In the preceding remarks we have 
rather neglected the elementary 
spirits, to whom the pagans paid 
special attention. ‘These were the 
minor deities who had the lakes, 
the rivers, the springs, the streams, 
the hills, the woods, and the forces 
of nature under their care; whose 
existence was bound up with that of 
these physical or sensible things, 
and of which they were, as it were, 
the spiritual essence. To propitiate 
these inferior powers, or to subject 
them to their own wills, was a great 
object with heathen magicians. 

The Christian Alchymists, who 
studied the occult forces of nature, 
and the occult qualities of all created 
objects, coutinued the work of their 
pagan predecessors. These believed 
that there was a universal spirit per- 
vading all matter, being itself the 
quintessence of the said matter, and 

claiming these nymphs, dryads, &c., 


- individuals. 


as emanations. The Rosicrucians 
tortured this idea to an unpardon- 
able extent. 


The pharmacy of these early times 
chiefly consisted of simples ; but the 
cunning practitioners, who applied 
their vegetable medicines, would 
pretend to their patients that the 
virtue of the drug consisted in the 
charms spoken on its extraction from 
the ground, and the time (say mid- 
night, or the moment of the new 
moon’s birth, or its full), when the 
operation was performed. In Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, already quoted in 
the Dustin University Maga- 
zINE, will be found the complete 
process and entire labours of Medea, 
when seeking for herbs to restore 
youth to her father-in-law. The 
female magicians who had a know- 
ledge of the virtues of plants, but 
in addition arrogated to themselves 
a power in charms, boasted of such 
spells as would draw down Luna 
from her sphere, induce violent love 
in indifferent folk, and oblige the 
ghosts to obey their dark behests. 

However magic and ordinary di- 
vination ey be originally con- 
nected, in the flourishing times of 
Greece they were in the very oppo- 
site degrees of estimation, and as 
much as consulting the beneficent 
deities in the prescribed modes was 
in favour, so much were the prac- 
tices of magic held in detestation. 
In these the baleful powers of hell 
and the ghosts of men were in- 
voked or compelled by charms to 
do the adept’s bidding, which chiefly 
consisted in an order to work out 
woe to states, cities, families, or 
Magic formulas on 
stones used by these unholy pro- 
fessors, would either subject the 
lemures or infernal powers to do 
the bidding of their owners or avert 
the spells of their ill-willers. Your 
Thessalian witch, by crossing her 
hands on her breast, would cause 
abortion or keep a lying-in-woman 
in prolonged agony. It might be 
expected, from what has been said, 
that the knowledge of the properties 
of herbs would be more Sequel 
used for inflicting illness or 
on individuals, than for effecting 
cures, and it was so. 

Some conjecture that the word 
Magic has no root in the Greek lan- 
guage, but was derived from the 
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Persian, its introduction into Greece 
being (as was supposed) the work 
of Persian exiles, after the invasion 
of Xerxes, whose knowledge of natu- 
ral philosophy, chemistry, and as- 
tronomy “5 exceeded that of the 
Hellenists. Greeks and Romans, as 
a general rule, did not take kindly 
to Persian, Chaldean, or Egyptian 
divinities. These were looked on 
by the generality of the people as 
demons to whom magic rites were 
more appropriate than the open, 
genial worship of Zeus, and the 
other Olympian powers. 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. 


When the ancients met with a 
case in which an individual seemed 
doing or saying things out of the 
ordinary course, and appearing to 
have lost his powers of volition and 
judgment, they set down the phe- 
nomenon as the work of the person’s 
familiar demon, a being inseparable 
from him during his mortal life. 
These were well off who were at- 
tended on by a wise demon such as 
waited on Socrates. Plato, who of 
all the pagan philosophers got the 
nearest view of Christian economy 
before Christianity was announced, 
attributed mental diseases to the 
gods themselves. 

According to general belief, He- 
cate troubled those subject to sudden 
fears in the night; the furiously 
mad were tortured by the Manes, 
the larvez of once living men, which 
appeared before them in frightful 
forms. Those who suffered from 
demons were sometimes freed, at 
least temporarily, from their mental 
alienations by purifications and sa- 
crifices, by taking refuge under the 
altars of the gods, and by the prayers 
of virtuous men. The priests, after 
exorcising the demons to quit the 

sed man, washed or sprinkled 
him, and then fumigated him with 
the vapour of narcoticand odoriferous 
plants. These ceremonies frequently 
produced lucid intervals ; the modes 
resorted to for the good result were 
considered efficacious ; and if, after 
some time, the patient was seized 
again, it was attributed to guilt on 


_ his part, or increased virulence on 


that of the spirit. 

The Ostiaks and Samoyedes burn, 
at this day, pieces of the skin and 
some hair of the rein-deer under the 
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noses of their lunatics, who, after 
the operation, fall into a long sleep, 
and awake much relieved. 
Philostratus, in his life of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, relates that a young 
man having one day committed 
many mad acts, that great pagan 
exorcist looking sternly and fixedly 
on him, he became quiet all at once, 
and the demon within him began to 
complain in a querulous tone of the 
presence of his tormentor, the philo- 
sopher. He addressed the trouble- 
some spirit in the tone of a master, 
Ghed him to quit the body of the 
young man, and never enter that of 
any other; moreover, to give some 
sensible sign of his obedience, * You 
shall have that,” said he. “I shall 
—will throw down the statue which 
stands under that portico.” The 
possessed was left free at the mo- 
ment; down came the statue, and 
the young man looked with amaze 
and shame on the attentive faces of 
- surrounding crowd, all fixed on 
im. 


Mere magicians did not enjoy the 
exclusive profit and honour of free- 
ing their customers from the larve 
of dead men or the malicious beings 
of hell, who had possession of them. 
The priests did the good office in 
legal and edifying fashion. M. 
Birch and M. de Rouge have trans- 
lated, from an Egyptian obelisk in 
the Imperial Library of Paris, the 
mode in which a Chaldean lady was 
relieved {rom a demon in the tweltth 
century, A.¢. 

The king (Pharoah) Rhamses 
Meri Amoun, having occasion to 
visit Mesopotamia to receive tributes, 
the chief of Baktan took the oppor- 
tunity of presenting his daughter to 
his notice. The king being at once 
enslaved by her beauty, made her 
his wife, and took her horke with 
him, and there she received the 
name of Neferou Ra, i.e, “The 
Beauty of the Sun.” Her young 
sister, Bint Reschit, being left in 
Mesopotamia, was seized with a 
dreadful malady, and her afflicted 
father sent messengers to his great 
son-in-law for the temporary loan of 
his most skilful physician, and that 
eminent member of the sacred col- 
lege, Thoth Em Hevi, was sent by 
the attentive king to effect the cure 
of his dear relative; but his skill 
was unavailing. He found her 
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by a demon of such activity 
and power as to render all his efforts 
useless. 

In this strait the sorrowing father 
sent a new deputation to inquire 
what god of the Egyptians would 
be most profitably invoked for the 
afflicted ioas. King Rhamses at 
once implored the god Khons, sur- 
named Zhe God Tranquil in his 
Perfection, to impart to his image, 
then the guardian watcher over 
Thebes, his divine power for the 
driving out of the demon. The 
prayer was heard. Khons commu- 
nicated a four-fold virtue on his idol, 
which, being placed in a portable 
temple (aos), was conveyed to the 
residence of the chief of Baktan, 
followed by the sacred barques, and 
a numerous train. The chief hum- 
bly prostrated himself before it, and 
had it conveyed to his daughter’s 
apartment, which it had scarcely 
entered when the lady found herself 
relieved. A festival was at once 
held in honour of the god and his 
eidolon, at the suggestion of the dis- 

ossessed demon, with whom the 
ove of backshish must have been as 
strong as it is with other Orientals, 
for he demanded that some compen- 
sation should be made to himself 
for his eviction. The chief kept the 
idol with himself for four years; 
but seeing, in a vision of the night, 
Khons step out of his xaos, assume 
the figure of a golden-feathered 
hawk, and direct his flight to Egypt, 
he reluctantly had the image con- 
veyed to Thebes, accompanied with 
costly presents and a numerous 


guard of honour. 

The Egyptians not only had to 
protect their living bodies against 
the inroads of demuns; the dead 
were not secure, thus testifying to 
the existence of the vampire super- 
stition as long ago as the days of 
Moses. M. Chabas has deciphered 
an inscription on one of the monu- 
ments brought to Paris, containing 
an assemblage of invocations to 
various gods to prevent the entry of 
any demon, or of the soul of a man, 
or the soul of a woman, from taking 
possession of the body of a certain 
person deceased, or of any member 
thereof. The Egyptians dreaded the 
ghosts of the deceased not at rest, 
that is, the lemures or larve, as 
much as the Romans did. 
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The superstitions of most of the 
Eastern peoples in respect to those 
suffering from mental maladies are 
nearly the same in character as 
those described. The Hindoo drives 
the demon away by the recitation 
of powerful mantras (exorcisms) ; 
he covers with charms the body of 
one of his family who is suffering. 
A Ceylon Buddhist attaches to the 
suffering region of the body of his 
patient, the picture of the demon, 
whom he suspects of intrusion. The 
worshippers of the Dalai Lama do 
their spiriting on a grand scale and 
in the presence of multitudes. They 
drive away the devils by conjura- 
tions, aided by the harsh music of 
trumpets, drums, bells, and marine 
shells (why not gongs?) John China- 
man, when he finds the sun labour- 
ing under an eclipse, sounds his gong 
to oblige the dragon to let the lu- 
minary out of his mouth. And 
there can scarcely be a doubt that 
if the monster could hear the hellish 
sounds that come from that instru- 
ment he would quit his prey. Per- 
haps of all the people of the east the 
Chinese are the most occupied with 
inferior spirits and the ghosts of the 
deceased, whom they exorcise or 
propitiate with offerings of food, &c., 
in the shape of paper loaves, fowls, 
&c., burned in order to be used by 
the poor, bodiless beings. 

The Kalmuc conjuror, wishing to 
get the demon out of his possessed 
patient in a quiet way, has recourse 
to aruse. He places several things 
valued by the intruder near the bed 
of the sick man, in order to entice 
him out of the body to take pos- 
session of them. Other Asiatic 
Tartars put it out of the power of 
a suspected corse to do harm: a 
stake is driven through the heart, 
and another through the soles of 
the feet, and then it is powerless. 
Hungarian vampires are disabled 
in the same way. 

Among a people of the Himalayas, 
the sorcerer (the Oiha) proceeds in 
a methodical way to dispossess the 
ghost or demon who is tormenting 
some victim. He arranges certain 
grains of rice on a sheet of paper or 
a large leaf of a tree, giving to each 
grain the name of some demon. 
Then, suspending a ring from his 
thumb by a thread, he sets it oscil- 
lating, and when he finds it selecting 
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any grain in its movements, he 
addresses himself to the demon in- 
tended by that grain, and prays to 
be informed what sacrifice he re- 
quires on consenting to quit the 
patient. 

The sable peoples of Africa labour 
under the same delusion. With 
them every epileptic, every lunatic, 
every hysterical woman, everyone 
subject to hallucinations, is pos- 
sessed. However, their modes of 
expelling the resident spirit are 
various. The Abyssinians make 
the possessed imbibe the vapours 
arising from certain plants while 
burning. The odour of these is 
really calculated to exercise a cer- 
tain healthy influence. Other tribes 
lash the spirit away with their 
whips. It is curious to find the 
same error prevailing among peoples 
so widely separated, and the prac- 
tical ae of cure so effective in a 
multitude of cases. 

M. Maury, in his treatise on 
magic, relates the prevalence of the 
opinion of possession down through 

ristian times. Sympathising with 
his dear friend, M. Renan, he treats 
the instances of demoniacal pos- 
session, recorded in the Scriptures, 
as mere mental maladies, and many 
of them only partially or tempor- 
arily cured. owever, if the ac- 
count of the expulsion of demons 
by our Lord be not taken in an 
ordinary historic sense, the whole 
Scripture narrative is written in 
cipher, and must be read by a ke 
furnished by philosophers of M. 
Renan’s school. We prefer the 
authority of common sense and of 
the great body of Christian doctors 
and divines of the past eighteen 
centuries. 

The pagan priests, diviners, and 
even Sheupatabie professors of the 
then Black Art, were fully aware of 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINA- 
TION AND WILL ON THE FACULTIES, 


A subject carefully studied by 
modern biologists and mesmerists, 
as any assistant at their lectures 
well knows after seeing the impo- 
sitions practised on their poor nerve- 
disturbed assistants. Of course 
many a case-hardened young dis- 
ciple will pretend to get the taste of 
Wine or aqua-vite off the glass of 
pure water, handed him by the 
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pellesophor, as an inebriating 
iquor; but in many cases the 
helper, whose nerves have been 
long abused, imbibes an intoxica- 
ting draught from the vessel of 
tasteless and innocuous liquid. 
Captain Franklin relates that an 
Esquimaux having lost his wife, 
at being deeply solicitous for the 
life of the infant which survived 
her, put it to his breast, and by 
dint of will and imagination on his 
part, the life-supporting liquid was 
afforded to the poor babe. Colqu- 
houn mentions an English colonel, 
whose will stopped the beatings of 
his heart, the throbbings of his 
pulse, and apparently the other 
vital functions, and produced all 
the symptoms of death. 

In the Lady of the Lake, Fitz- 
james, awaking from frightful 
dreams, and recovering from the 
disagreeable influence, determines 
to enjoy unconscious sleep, and 
‘dream no more,” and succeeds, in 
consequence of his extreme volition. 
Sir Walter Scott did not relate the 
fact without having experienced it 
in his own case, or found it to have 
occurred to some acquaintance. 

In dreams there is a reflection of 
the will and the understanding, as 
well as the working of the imagi- 
nation. A person who in his boy- 
hood endured frightful dreams, one 
ingredient of which consisted in 
the presence of two suns in the 
heaven at once, and a wild series of 
movements in the heavenly bodies, 
at last became sensible, during the 
vision, that he was only dreaming. 
If our memory is correct, he had on 
these occasions power to free him- 
self from the sort of nightmare 
which oppressed him. 

How mysterious is the connexion 
between matter and spirit! The 
person subject to hallucination has 
apparently the power to project an 
image on the air before the visual 
organs. The somnambulist is gifted 
with judgment and power in his 
nocturnal ramble to avoid or es- 
cape from danger. He will write 
sentences while in that state, 
and, when he really awakes, he 
has not the slightest recollection 
of what he did in his hypnotic 
state, and the ideas conveyed in 
his handwriting will strike him 
as having emanated from a brain 
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other than his own. A strong pre- 
sentiment will lead the brain into 
strange mistakes. Sir Walter Scott, 
entering a room in the twilight, his 
mind occupied with Lord Byron, 
saw him sitting in profile at some 
distance. But, being convinced 
that it was a visual deception, he 
opened his eyes wider, and, as he 
advanced, the vision resolved itself 
into a cap and some articles of 
clothing, which, seen from a point 
just within the door, bore a bizarre 
resemblance to a sitting portrait of 
the poet. At an auction, a person 
who was attending for the purpose 
of purchasing an octavo edition of 
Horace, casting his eyes on a book 
flung on the table just at the 
moment he was expecting his 
author, read, ‘*Q. Horatii Flacci 
Opera,” bid for it, and it was 
knocked down to him. He opened 
the book as he was leaving the 
auction-room, and his eyes, not 
being under any special influence 
at the time, traced out the following 
legend on the title-page :— “‘ 4. 
M.S. Boetti Consolationis Philoso- 
phie,” &. It needed some of the 
philosophy contained in the volume 
to reconcile the purchaser to the 
consequence of his foregone conclu- 
sion. 


LUNACY AT A PREMIUM IN THE 
OLD TIMES, 


*The Possessed’ were a source 
of honour and profit to spiritual 
professors among the pagans. They, 
as well as the modern Mussulmans, 
felt much interest in, and respect 
for, lunatics. Their malady was a 
spiritual visitation; and the want 
of ordinary sense and judgment 
was compensated by insight into 
the world of spirits, In the collo- 
quies which they were observed to 
hold with themselves, their hearers 
fancied the replies were made by 
their tutelar demons, who commu- 
nicated a knowledge of future 
things to them at times. Thus 
spoke Plato on this subject in his 
Timeus :—** A proof that God has 
not given divination to man, except 
to supply his want of intelligence, 
is supplied by the fact that no one 
possessing the gift of reason ever 
arrives at the gift of inspired and 
genuine divination, except he whose 
thinking faculty is trammelled by 
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slumber, and put astray by some 
malady or divine fury.” 

The poor priestess of Delphi was 
little better off than one of the 
modern slaves led about by biolo- 
gists and mesmerisers— 


‘+ With nerves o’erstrung, 
And heart with mystic horrors wrung.” 


The priestess for the time was 
frequently only a poor woman sub- 
ject to hysteria, and her prophecies 
merely unconnected sentences ut- 
tered in delirium. Plutarch tells 
us that, one day when she unwil- 
lingly descended into the sanctuary 
to utter comforting words to some 
important visitors just arrived, they 
knew, by the sharp and bitter tones 
of her voice, and her rapid utter- 
ance, that she was not full of the 
god at the moment, but of some 
mute and malign demon. Losing 
all command of herself, she at last 
rushed out of the sanetuary, and 
rolled herself on the ground, utter- 
ing horrible cries. The visitors 
took to flight, and when she became 
exhausted, the assistants bore her 
insensible to her apartment. 

Clever practitioners were many 
of the pagan priests. A possessed 
individual would be presented to 
them, and would be freed from his 
troublesome demon by their incan- 
tations, purifications, and fumiga- 
tions ; but by judicious questioning, 
and the application of their hands 
to different parts of his body, they 
had discovered the real nature of 
his complaint, and while duly per- 
forming the spiritual operation, 
they took care not to neglect the 
material aids. In cases of cure, 
they never alluded to the share 
which physic or regime had had in 
the desirable work. 

It was not to be wondered at 
that the state of wild excitement 
into which the priests of Cybele or 
the bacchants engaged in the orgies 
of Dionysos would be thrown by 
their mad dances and evolutions, 
assisted by some cups of wine, 
should be considered as a Divine 
afflatus from these deities. For 
some forms of demoniac possession, 
music and dancing were prescribed, 
as they still are for tarantula bites. 


DIVINERBS AND DIVINATIONS. 


The diviners ie the Greeks 
were not necessarily the priests of 
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this or that God. They attached 
themselves to great men, to rulers 
of armies, to cities. They yielded 
no submission to any human autho- 
rities. The more respectable of 
the class would not, for the world, 
be suspected of the darker practices 
of magic. So high, indeed, was 
augury and soothsaying held in the 
public mind, that Xenophon repre- 
sents the father of Cyrus the Great 
as advising him to study augury, 
and the art of divination generally, 
so that he might not, in any emer- 
gency, be left at the mercy of a 

ractitioner paid for his services. 

his advice was, of course, intended 
for the chiefs of Greece. 

These diviners turned eclipses 
and other unusual phenomena, as 
well as the flights of birds, to their 
own or the general benetit, by at- 
taching ingenious interpretations to 
them. Eclipses struck such terror 
into the hearts of all but the few 
who understood their cause, that 
even the volatile Greek dreaded to 
enter on any new enterprise for 
some days after their occurrence. 
The Thessalian diviner, Miltas, at- 
tached to the army of Dion, was 
acquainted with the cause of 
eclipses; but he took special care 
not to diffuse that useful piece of 
knowledge among the soldiers. He 
did the next best thing. He an- 
nounced that a particular one be- 
tokened success to them in their 
— 6 Thales of Mi- 
etus prophesied an eclipse of the 
moon. 

Among people whose knowledge 
of natural philosophy and astro- 
nomy was so limited, comets must 
have produced great fright in their 
far-between visits. So did, in a 
less degree, shooting stars and other 
atmospheric meteors. Once in 
every nine years the Ephori of 
Lacedemon selected a starry but 
moonless night, took up position on 
a hill in the open country, watched 
the heavens attentively, and if only 
a single shooting star met the eyes 
of any of the number, they had one 
or both of their kings arraigned for 
some crime or other. It required 
an unequivocal order from the 
oracle at Delphi to quash this state 
prosecution. 

_The diviners by profession exer- 
- cised their skill on four classes of 
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objects :—1, such phenomena as we 
have mentioned, meteors, &c. ; 2, 
the flight of birds; 3. the entrails 
of victims ; 4, dreams. 

Not only did eclipses, shooting 
stars, &c., furnish materials for 
presages ; the blinded people and 
their sayers took notice of sneezings, 
unexpected sounds, words pro- 
nounced at hazard, chance meet- 
ings with certain animals, The in- 
habitants of Smyrna were all adepts 
at interpreting words uttered with- 
out any reference to the subject 
which, for the moment, engaged the 
attention of the anxious party. 

There was at Phares, in Arcadia, 
a statue of Hermes, which presided 
over a marble table furnished with 
brazen lamps. The seeker into the 
future came in the evening, burned 
incense on the table, supplied the 
lamps with oil, lighted them, placed 
a small bronze coin on the table, 
and then whispered his question 
into the ears of the statue. Having 
got through this series of functions, 

e put his fingers into his ears, 
walked into the agora, and then 
withdrew them. The first words 
he heard uttered made up the pro- 
per answer to his demand. 

Some of these pagan observances, 
as well as others to be named, still 
flourish among Christians, who 
should know better. We certainly 
find no fault with the person who 
wishes God’s blessing on his neigh- 
bour when he sneezes. The Athe- 
nian uttered the same good wish to 
his neighbour (Zeus oson) two thou- 
sand years ago. 


THE ORACLES. 


It is yet a moot point whether 
the demons were permitted to in- 
terfere with the pagan oracles or 
not. The question cannot be de- 
cided by any passage from the 
Scriptures. There is no impossi- 
bility connected with the supposed 
agency of the impure spirits ; but 
the records which have survived of 
the consultations and answers given 
leave us in little doubt that the 
priests of the different shrines de- 
pended on their own ability, on in- 
formation derived from the appli- 
cants or their attendants, or their 
own agents scattered in many 
cities, and finally on the revela- 
tions of mesmeric or hypnotic pa- 
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tients. Answers which would bear 
more than one meaning were often 
given. 

Apollo was the special patron of 
poetry and divination; but about 
the time of Pyrrhus it began to be 
remarked that his prophecies, how- 
ever they might eventuate, were 
delivered in a kind of verse, not at 
all savouring of genius or inspira- 
tion.: So his Delphic priests, find- 
ing that their poetry did no credit 
to the shrine, began to content 
themselves with M. Jowrdain’s 
prose. 

Many stories told of the truth of 
the predictions of the oracles have 
probably as little foundation as that 
of the Silesian child mentioned by 
Fontenelle under the date 1593. 
This child, according to report, 
having dropped a tooth in the above 
year, its place was soon filled in the 
natural mode by one of gold. 

The learned Horstius, of the 
University of Helmstadt, could not 
let such a strange thing pass with- 
out accounting for it. So, two 
years later, he decided, in a printed 
tract, that the tooth was partly 
na ural, partly miraculous, having 
been sent to the child as some 
comfort to the Christians in their 
sufferings at the hands of the 
Turks. 

The same year a grave historian, 
Rullandus by name, gave a full ac- 
count of it to the world. Two 
years later, the learned Ingold- 
sterus contradicted Rullandus’s ac- 
count; the offended historian tartly 
rejoined, and the equally learned 
Libavius went carefully over the 
whole. controversy, and delivered 
his own opinions thereon with per- 
fect freedom. The world was in 
about the same state of obscurity 
after all these learned labours were 
accomplished as before they had 
been undertaken, when some un- 
lettered person took it into his 
head to suggest the examination of 
the tooth by a skilful goldsmith. 
The world, wearied of the contro- 
versy, gave its languid consent, and 
the artificer pronounced that the 
useful. article differed in nothing 
from an ordinary tooth except in 
being very skilfully gilded. 

Many things related of the oracles 
were as little worthy credit as the 
story of this golden tooth. 
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SEARCH FOR HEALTH, ETC., IN THE 
ORACLE-CAVEENS. 


We scarcely give the ancients 
sufficient credit for the knowledge 
of natural philosophy and physi- 
ology which they really possessed, 
and their close observation of the 
economy of dreams, and the influ- 
ence of the imagination on the 
physical powers. If evil spirits, as 
some think, really hold communi- 
cation with our modern adepts in 
magic, who sit round tables in 
darkened rooms, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that they made this 
privilege oom in heathen times 
to anxious mediums desirous of 
fore-knowledge of human affairs, 
and not indifferent to the money 
offered them by their clients. 

It was only natural that the 
priests should devote themselves to 
such studies as would enable them 
to work cures on patients by a 
knowledge of anieaiiacmmaiian and 
of the modes in which the imagina- 
tion acts on the physical powers. 
If evil spirits had it in their power 
to furnish true glimpses of Teen 
things, they would doubtless com- 
municate some inklings of the 
gift to the ministers of the different 
oracles, in order to maintain the 
prestige of the shrines of the false 
divinities. However, the answers 
left on record testify that in many 
cases they were given at random, or 
were so couched as to bear a double 
meaning. 

The means employed to effect 
cures were of four kinds :— 

1. Dreams, the result of prepara- 
tory operations, some experienced 
in complete, others in incomplete 
slumber. 

2. Imagination and will, exer- 
cised on the condition of individuals, 
intent fixing of the mind on one 
object, especially when the patients 
were of a feeble or excitable organ- 
isation. 

3. Conditions of hypnotism, cata- 
lepsy, and somnambulism, induced 
by narcotics, anesthetics, or undue 
subjection of the physical to the 
spiritual forces. 

4, Hallucinations or deliriums 
excited by mental or nervous affec- 
tions. 

Sir David Brewster has fur- 
nished examples of deceptions pro- 
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duced by natural means now gene- 
rally understood, but then kept a 
profound secret by the priests and 
professors of magic. 

The study of optics and acous- 
tics furnished the professors with 

owerful instruments of deception. 

hey were, probably, on terms with 
Mr. Pepper's ghost 2000 years be- 
fore that gentleman was in short 
coat and trousers. 

An ignorant Indian juggler will 
exhibit the issue of a plant from a 
seed, and the growth of leaves and 
flowers from that plant, all within 
the short period of an entertain- 
ment. He wiil also set a child 
under a basket, on the open cham- 
paign, where a concealed trap is 
out of the question, pierce the same 
child with a sword through this 
basket with several stabs, and when 
its last dying groan has fallen on 


the ears of the horrified spectators, 


it will come out fresh and un- 
wounded, and put in its claim for 
backsheesh, or whatever is the Hin- 
doo equivalent for a pourboire. If 
an uneducated juggler can achieve 
such apparent impossibilities, what 
might not have been effected by an 
educated man, who had been regu- 
larly trained by tutors well-up in 
all the scientific requirements of 
their time ? 

The priests had made a particular 
study of the different causes which 
peocegete a patient to entertain 
ucid dreams, or such, at least, as 
would tend to-carry out their own 
designs. They adopted such means 
beforehand as were judged effective 
for their purpose ; they had sights, 
sounds, and ideas presented to the 
senses and mental faculties ; they 
administered drugs; and the pa- 
tients would be left to sleep on 
medicated skins of animals, in 
caverns whose vapours were calcu- 
lated to exalt the imagination. The 
very names of these caverns were 
sufficient to inspire the visitors with 
religious awe, if not terror. They 
were the Mouth of Hell, the Caro- 
nium, the Plutonium. In Greece 
and Asia Minor were caverns from 
which warm springs issued. In 
the Phrygian Hierapolis, and near 
a temple of Cybele, there was a 
warm spring, the vapours from 
which excited glowing visions in 
the brains of those who went to 
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sleep in the cavern whenee it 
issued. The pagan philosopher, 
Damasius, went down into this cave 
in the end of the fourth century, 
when the temple was in ruins ; and 
notwithstanding some dangers in- 
curred in the descent, saw the sun 
and breathed the atmosphere again. 
In his next sleep he had a vision of 
a festival of the goddess, in which 
he himself moved about in joy and 
splendour, in the full conviction 
that he was Atys, the Phrygian god, 
and favoured lover of Cybele. Her 
Galli, or priests, who, during the 
sway of paganism had alone the 
privilege of entering that particular 
cavern, imbibed at their pleasure 
and convenience the vapours given 
out from the warm spring, and with 
it an access of pious frenzy which 
was considered the peculiar gift of 
the goddess. 

From this cavern of Cybele issued 
a more deadly gas than from any 
of the other prophetic caverns. 
The Galli, the priests of the goddess, 
who were e eunuchs on enter- 
ing her service, seem to have alone 
been able to endure the exhala- 
tion. They kept in their breath, 
held up their faces well, and es- 
caped. 

he exhalations at Delphi and 
elsewhere produced fits of delirium 
as well as hallucinations; and as 
the general belief peopled the 
caverns with nymphs, it was the 
most natural thing possible that 
visions of these beautiful creatures 
of the imagination should present 
themselves to the eyes of their 
worshippers in their dreams and 
ecstasies. The priests frequently ob- 
tained for their supplicants visions 
and hallucinations [ judicious fast- 
ings and narcotic potions. 

t was only natural that patients 
suffering under ailments in which 
the nervous system was concerned 
should, in many cases, be restored 
to health after sleeping in the 
temple of Esculapius, of Serapis, or 
Isis, and being favoured with visions 
of these benignant powers. Many, 
many cures were effected, and 
every cure was followed by pilgrim- 
ages to those health-conferring 
shrines. 

It was not difficult for the skilful 
attendants in the temple to have 
glorious scenes presented to the 
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perceptions of persons under the 
influence of drugs, and while they 
were in a state between sleeping 
and waking, to bring on the scene 
personations of god or goddess, 
who would utter heavenly and con- 
soling words. A nice little stage 
and appropriate scenery and dispo- 
sition of coloured lights, and the 
use of fitting machinery, would 
effect this purpose. The lights, 
having done their duty, wou'd be 
extinguished, a solid but light 
screen, corresponding in appear- 
ance on the outside to the rest of 
the apartment, would be let noise- 
lessly into its place, the patient fall 
into an opiate slumber, during 
which the vision would be pro- 
longed by his own imagination ; 
and in the morning he was certain 
of having been in Elysium, and 
seen salt ieanl the god or goddess 
of the fane. 

Wonderful cures continued to be 
effected, and if it be true what 
some pathologists assert, that suffer- 
ing people some time have instinc- 
tive intuition of remedies which 
will bring them relief, the sleepers 
at the ‘temples would fancy their 
spiritual patrons announcing to 
them in sleep the particular drug 
or the regimen which was to effect 
their cure. The words of the appa- 
rition conveyed, of course, the 
ideas which were in the sleeper’s 
own mind. 

Even the Christian emperor. 
Constantine, unconsciously imitat 
the proceedings of these relief- 
seeking pagans, under circumstances 
which connected in a curious man- 
ner pagan and Christian matters. 
Thus is the story told; for its 
truth we make no engagement. 

When Jason and his Argonauts 
were proceeding to Colchis for the 
Golden Fleece, say two hundred 
and fifty years before Solomon de- 
termined on building the Temple, 
they were stopped as they were 
getting through the Propontis by a 
chief named Amycus, and, not 
thinking they were in a condition 
to give him battle, they took refuge 
in a natural harbour surrounded 
by lofty trees. There they had a 
vision of a glorious figure in the 
air, his shoulders furnished with 
wings, and his whole frame sur- 
rounded with a dazzling glory, 
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Looking on this as a certain assur- 
ance of victory, they met Amycus 
in a naval engagement, and ob- 
tained a complete victory. In grati- 
tude, they built a temple near the 
sheltering cove, and set up therein 
a statue of their visionary pro- 
tector, not omitting the wings. 
In Greek, Sorzr is equivalent to 
Saviour ; and as they were unaware 
of the name of the heavenly power 
who had befriended them, they 
called the temple the Sosthenion. 
Some sixteen hundred years later, 
Constantine, entering the temple, 
was struck by the resemblance of 
the statue to the Christian idea of 
an angel rather than the pagan idea 
of a god. It seems that he fell 
into a sleep in the temple, and was 
informed in a vision that the figure 
represented the archangel Saint 
Michael. The temple was, in con- 
sequence, repaired and enlarged, 
and placed under the patronage of 
this heavenly power; and here oc- 
curred some of his apparitions, 
which are still suleuiieeh by the 
Church. The foregoing account 
has been given by Nicephorus 
Callistus, who wrote in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. 
There is scarcely a doubt but 


that the Sosthenion was originall 
dedicated to some deity who took 
medicine under his protection. 
After it had been consecrated to 
Christian uses, it was repaired to 


still for health’s sake. The Church 
historian, Sozomen (fifth century), 
has left an account of a couple of 
cures wrought at the intercession of 
the archangel. Here they are in 
abstract. 

The historian, after declaring that 
he himself and several of his friends 
had been healed of some fleshly ills 
at the Michaelion, mentioned that 
the celebrated lawyer, Aquilin, 
had been thus recovered from a 
malady judged by his physicians to 
be incurable. On being seized 
with a violent fever, proceeding 
from an excess of bile, he took a 
medicine which brought on a vio- 
lent vomiting, and a diffusion of 
the bile under the skin all over the 
surface of his body. He could re- 
tain nothing on his stomach, and 
finding himself at the last ex- 
tremity, he ordered his servants to 
bear him to the church. There, 
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falling asleep, after long prayers 
and watching, he was instructed in 
a vision to take a drink, the in- 
gredients being honey, wine, and 
pepper. This prescription was not 
ata asueneaa by the faculty ; but 
the man’s faith was strong, and 
faith saved him. 

The other case was that of the 
physician Probianus, who was cured 
of severe ailments in his feet (the 
gout?). Having become a Chris- 
tian, he approved of every practice 
and dogma except the extreme 
veneration paid to the cross. How- 
ever, in avision he beheld a glo- 
rious cross placed on the high altar 
of the church, and heard a voice 
announcing that since this instru- 
ment had been consecrated by the 
sufferings of the Saviour, it had be- 
come all in all for the attainment of 
graces and favours. 

At Acharacha, in Asia Minor, the 
cavern was filled with vapours of a 
curative character, and the seekers 
for health were allowed to enjoy 
slumbers therein. Their dreams 
were interpreted by the priests. 
They were obliged to fast prepara- 
tory to these trials, for the wise 
officials were well aware of the 
effect of that salutary discipline 
on imaginative patients. These 
were, to abstain from wine for 
three days, and to take neither 
food nor drink for a day before 
their sleep, which would therefore 
be replete with prophetic dreams. 

Some people of a nervous tem- 
perament are susceptible, between 
a waking and sleeping state, of 
visions which seem to possess more 
consistence than the ordinarydream, 
—there is more of reality about the 
personages; they are more con- 
sistent with themselves, and not so 
prone to give place to other objects. 
Angels, demons, and other beings 
of the spiritual world form the dra- 
matis persone, and the excitable 
being, awaking from such a tan- 
gible dream, as one may say, cannot 
be persuaded but that there was 
more in the revelation than a mere 
vision of the night. Who is there 
that has not awaked from a fright- 
ful visitation of the kind, when the 
silence or the ordinary objects of 
life round him can scarcely re-assure 
him that the fearful object is not 
still at hand ; that he does not yet 
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hear the dreadful sounds, or that 
he is not 7 under the ponderous 
mass which in a moment more 
would have crushed out his life! 
The whole frame is at the time in 
such a state of agitation, and the 
sensations of fear, disgust, or horror, 
so acute, that it is a most difficult 
thing to suppose the general per- 
turbation to arise from anything 
but the close investment of soul 
and body by some dreadful being 
outside the veil which separates us 
from the unseen world. 


THE CAVERN OF TROPHONIUS. 


Among the caverns, a slumber or 
even waking sojourn in which was 
sure to exalt the imagination and 
induce visions, was the often-men- 
tioned cave of Trophonius. Many 
of those who have heard the name 
are ignorant of the price paid in 
a inconvenience for a night’s 
odging with the mysterious host. 

The postulant first passed a few 
days and nights in the building 
consecrated to Agathodemon (Good 
Genius), and Tyche (Fortune). He 
avoided everything which might de- 
file, as well as hot baths. He 
bathed in the river Hercyna, and 
supported life on the flesh of the 
victims which he offered in sacrifice 
to Trophonius and her sons, to 
Chronos (Saturn), and Zeus (Jupi- 
ter). A diviner attended these 
sacrifices, and judged, by the 
cheerful or other mode in which the 


fire blazed Lup, and the appearance 
8, 


of the ent also from judicious 
uestions and inuendoes, whether 
the postulant would receive a kind 
reception from the mysterious deity 
or not. The night of trial having 
at last arrived, our man sacrificed a 
ram in the trench; and if the 
diviner did not find the appear- 
ances favourable, all the former 
good symptoms went for nothing. 
Taking for granted that all was 
well, he next repaired to the river 
already named, bathed, and was 
tubbed with oil by two youths of 
thirteen years of age, who were 
called the Hermes. Next the 
riests took him in hand, conducted 
im to the fountain of Lethe (Ob- 
livion), and made him drink 
therof, to drive from his mind all 
profane ideas and impressions, and 
then to the fountain of Mnemosyne 
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(Memory), whose draught would 
strengthen his faculty of retention 
for every impression to be received 
in the cavern. The next function 
was a profound study of the statue, 
the quasi work of the great Dada- 
lus, and prayers and adorations 
offered to it. By this time the 
poet man had become, to say the 
east, very susceptible. 

. Thus prepared, he was invested 
by the priests with a robe of linen 
girded with fillets of the same, shod 
with peculiar feet-coverings, and 
conducted to the residence of the 
god. This was on a hill above a 
sacred grove, and the entrance was 
in a small yard surrounded by a 
low wall, which was adorned with 
statues, and topped by a wire- 
fence of copper. Through a grille 
in this fence the seeker for ill-news 
advanced, and in the middle of the 
enclosure he found a dry draw-well 
about fifteen feet deep. Descend- 
ing into this well by a light ladder, 
he discovered a hole in the wall on 
a level with the floor, about large 
enough to admit the body of an 
ordinary-sized man. Taking heart 
of grace in his body, and a honey- 
cake in each hook he advanced 
into the gap feet foremost, as far as 
the knees, and then felt himself 
entirely drawn in,—of course, not 
by ingenious machinery of man’s 
contrivance, but the spiritual agency 
of Trophonius. 

Once in the cavern, the adven- 
turers were subjected to gaseous 
exhalations, heard announcements 
in popesey tones, or saw visions ; 
and when their mental queries were 
all answered, they got out in rather 
a bewildered state of thought and 
feeling, feet foremost, even as they 
had entered. No doubt their in- 
tellects had been interfered with by 
potent drugs of some kind. When 
they revisited upper air, they were 
taken possession of by the priests, 
seated on Mnemosyne’s chair, and 
questioned as to what they had seen 
and heard. Still in a dazed con- 
dition, they were brought to the 
temple consecrated to the Good 
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Genius and to Fortune, and in time 
came to the full possession of 
their senses. Some even laughed— 
though the general impression is, 
that any visitor to the cavern of 
Trophonius never again enjoyed 
that pleasant privilege. 

This information is given on the 
authority of Pausanias.! Plutarch 
also has left an account of the pro- 
cess, and from both it is easy to 
ascertain that the patients, while 
within, were exposed to the influ- 
ence of gases and narcotics, and 
that they were some time in the 
open air before they attained the 
full use of their faculties. Many 
were certain that they had seen 
and conversed with the god, whose 
communications must have had an 
earthly savour. 

The cakes kneaded with honey 
were intended to treat serpents 
which infested the passage. Other- 
wise the seekers for “know- 
ledge under difficulties” were sup- 
posed to incur risks. But in reality 
there was as little danger incurred 
in the cave of Trophonius as in a 
Freemason lodge during an, initia- 
tion. Death by asphyxia was pos- 
sible, but there is only one death 
recorded, viz., that of a scoffer and 
intended plunderer, whose body 
was found after his descent at some 
distance from the cavern. 

The great imposter or magician, 
Apolloniusof Tyana, once expressed 
his intention to consult Trophonius 
on some recondite matters, The 
poor priests, despairing to subject 
the great master to any of their 
illusions, put obstacles to his de- 
sign, inventing ey reasons for 
his not prosecuting his purpose. 
This day was unlucky, that im- 
pure, &c. At last, after watching 
a whole day at the Sourve of the 
Hercyna, he broke through their 
cob-web obstacles, and made the 
descent. The priests put as good 
a face on the matter as they could, 
and strove to avert the wrath of 
the necromancer by saying they 
had mistaken the willof Trophonius, 
who had since appeared to them, 


1 This pleasant Greek writer established himself at Rome in the reign of Anto- 


ninus II. 


e has left us in his work on Greece a treasure of history, of mythology, 


of topographical information, and of the country’s legends, 
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and rebuked them for their officious 
zeal.? 


HOW THE PRIESTS USED AND 
ABUSED THEIR POWER. 


When the priests had no particu- 
lar interest in the character of the 
answers to be given, they were 
mostly on the side of morality 
and benevolence. They condemned 
(with a few exceptions of human 
sacrifices) blood-shedding, breaches 
of faith, and prosecution of family 
feuds. Great folk guilty of cruelty 
or sacrilege would frequently ob- 
tain no response to their demands. 

The Sybarites having slain a lute 
player at the foot of the altar of 
Héré (Juno), were dismayed by 
frightful prodigies, which immedi- 
ately ensued. Sending to consult 
the Pythoness at Delphi, she ex- 
claimed, “‘ Begone from my sanc- 
tuary! The blood still on your 
hauds forbids your entrance here. 
I shall not reveal your destinies. 
You have slain the minister of the 
Muses at the altar of Héré without 
apprehension of exposing yourself 
to divine vengeance. But chastise- 
ment shall immediately follow the 


crime were the guilty the offspring 


of Zeus himself. They and their 
offspring shall undergo the penalty. 
In their families one calamity shall 
ever call on another.” 

In like manner the Pythoness 
ordered from her presence a young 
man who had basely deserted his 
two companions, when assailed by 
brigands, while her praises were 
bestowed on one of these men who 
had stoutly resisted them, but had 
had the misfortune to kill his com- 
rade by accident when endeavour- 
ing to rescue him from their hands. 
The intention, not the act, was 
here taken into account. 

Glaucus, inquiring whether he 
might convert to his own use a 
large sum entrusted to him by the 
Milesians, the oracle sternly for- 
bade him to do so, adding, *“* Know 
that from a broken oath issues a 
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son without hands or feet, but who, 
with a rapid bound, springs on the 
perjured man, and never quits him 
or his family till he has destroyed 
them every one ; while good fortune 
ever waits on the honourable man 
who keeps his engagements.” 

Alas! those well-meaning priests, 
who in ordinary cases would re- 
commend mercy, probity, faith, and 
the other virtues, were not proof 
to fear, and would give unjust 
counsels to ward off danger from 
their asylums and themselves. 
Pactyas, flying from the wrath of 
the Persian king, took refuge with 
the Cymeans in Asia Minor. Cyrus 
demanding of the citizens to deliver 
him up, they delayed to do the in- 
hospitable deed till they would con- 
sult Apollo at one of his shrines in 
that country. If the God was in 
no dread of the Persian monarch, 
his priests were, and the order was 
given to surrender the fugitive. 
The good citizens, astonished at 
such an answer, sent one of their 
best men, Aristodicus, in hopes to 
procure an answer more consonant 
with the dictates of hospitality. 
“Great god,” said he, addressing 
Apollo, “ Pactyas the Lydian has 
sought an asylum amongst us to 
escape death, with which he is 
threatened by the Persians. They 
have demanded him of us, and we 
dread their power, but we have not 
dared to give up our suppliant till 
we know with certainty what it is 
your will that we should do.” 

The new order being a mere re- 
petition of the former one, Aris- 
todicus came out of the temple, 
and at once began to take the birds 
out of the nests, which lay in every 
available crevice about the building, 
the sanctity and quiet of the place 
having the usual domesticating 
effect on the little creatures. A 
loud voice coming from the temple 
thus denounced his proceedings: 
“Oh, thou most unprincipled 
among men, have you the impu- 
dence to tear away the little sup- 


1 This worthy prototype of Cagliostro, a native of Tyana, in Cappadocia, flou- 


rished in the reigns of VeSpasian, Titus, and Domitian. B 


dint of moral courage, 


apparent sirictness of morals, and other good qualities, inc a an assumption o£ 


the knowledge of futur? events, and of working miracles, he hel 


estimation of great and little. 


a high rank in the 


Vespasian, a rather hard-headed man, believed in his 


From the relation left by his familiar, Damis, Philostratus composed his 


ifts. 
Sikcey a coupleof centuries after his death, 
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pliants of my temple?” “Ah, 
great god,” answered the envoy, 
*€ you protect your own suppliants, 
but you command us to deliver up 
ours.” The god (his ministers 
rather) was not to be shaken in his 
resolve; but the noble Cymeans 
would not be guilty of the foul act. 
They placed their suppliant in 
safety in Mitylene, and when they 
got reason to fear for his safety 
there, they conveyed him to Chios. 
The inhabitants of that island, to 
their lasting disgrace, betrayed 
their trust, took him out of the 
temple of Minerva, and surren- 
dered him to the Persians in ex- 
change for Atarnea, a canton of 
Mysia. However, in after times 
they were so ashamed of their base- 
ness, that they would not dare to 
use any of the cereal products of 
their new acquisition in their sacri- 
fices to the gods. 


HOW THE ORACLES GAVE INFOR- 
MATION. 


The “ Wise Men of Greece” 
were not without the knowledge of 
loosing the seals of letters, and se- 
curing them again, as if they had 
never been disturbed. Occasionally 
a written question, very carefull 
sealed, was sent to the oracle. It 
was reverently laid on a table, and 
every one went forth, the priest 
included, and the doors were secured. 
The priest, certainly, did not return 
by that public entrance, but the 
sacred place was not without pri- 
vate entries, and next day the 
envoy found his missive in the same 
spot, and bore it back to the king, 
or chief, or city magistrate, who 
had given him his commission, and 
in the inside was found the commu- 
nication from the god. 

An incredulous and inquisitive 
person once put Apollo's abilities 
to the test by sending him a letter 
in which no word was written. He 
received back his own empty sheet 
in due course, and at once pro- 
nounced Apollo a pretty fellow, who 
knew a thing or two. 

The governor of Cilicia sent an 
envoy with a letter to the oracle of 
Mopsus in the same province. 
Wishing to throw discredit on the 
divinity, he had along with him all 
his epicurean friends when his man 
returned. Being invited to tell be- 
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fore the company what had hap- 
pened to him, he proceeded: “I 
was placed in the cave to sleep, and 
in a dream which I had there, a 
comely youth appeared to me, and, 
looking pleasantly at me, uttered 
in a loud, sweet voice the word 
‘Black ” The company began to 
laugh, but the governor looked 
grave enough. “I had my doubts 
of the inspiration of the oracle,” 
said he; ‘* but I entertain them no 
more. My note contained the 
words, ‘Shall I sacrifice in your 
honour a white or a black ox?” 
The Emperor Trajan, while pon- 
dering on an expedition against the 
Parthians, sent a sealed letter to 
the oracle at Heliopolis. Being 
rather incredulous as to the pre- 
science of the divinity, he wrote 
nothing inside, and a blank was the 
answer. Hisconfidence being thus 
a little established, he sent another 
note simply inquiring whether he 
should return safe from his inten- 
ded expedition. The answer came 
in the shape of a bundle of broken 
vine twigs. The result commended 
the shrewdness of the god. Trajan 
dying in the war, his bones repre- 
sented by the twigs, were brought 
home by his sorrowing troops. 
But his symbolic prophecy would 
have been applicable to Trajan’s 
victorious return, provided he had 
been wounded, or had lost some 
of his troops; or had been over- 
come, and his army routed; or 
a mutiny had occurred in Rome in 
the emperor's absence. Probably 
the real event was the only one not 
dreamt of by the oracle. 
Frequently the applicants and 
their friends discovered happy ap- 
plications undreamt of by the god 
or the priest. Rutilianus asked the 
pretended seer, Alexander, what 
tutors he should provide for his 
son, and he unhesitatingly recom- 
mended Pythagoras and Homer. 
Rutilianus naturally considered 
that his boys should be set to 
study philosophy and the belles 
lettres, but they both died in a few 
days. His acquaintance began to 
decry the foresight of the diviner. 
“Say not so,” said the sorrowful 
father; “‘he knew of their near 
decease, and what better tutors 
could they have in Elysium than 
Pythagoras and Homer, the famous 
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philosopher and the unrivalled 


poet. 

We proceed to quote a few of 
the ipiillenesa anwets given by the 
oracle at Delphi. 

To Croesus it was announced, “ If 
Croesus pass the river Halis he will 
subvert a great empire.” He crossed 
it on this encouragement, and, by 
his defeat, subverted his own. 

To the Athenians, when expect- 
ing the attack of Xerxes, Apollo 
declared that Zeuz permitted them 
o save themselves in walls of wood, 
and that Salamis should see the de- 
struction of many children dear to 
their mothers, either when Ceres 
would be scattered abroad, or when 
she would be gathered in. 

Apollo’s priests had no occasion 
to be informed by him that the 
only hope of the Athenians lay in 
their ships, and that many Greek 
youths would perish in the struggle 
during the casting of the seed or 
the gathering of the harvest. No 
fighting in winter. 

That energetic pagans set light 
account by the oracles or other 
authorities in divination, we have 
abundant proof in the conduct of 
Papirius in his war with the Sam- 
nites. He was eager to attack the 
foe, but the sacred chickens must 
be consulted. On coming out of 
the coop they would not eat at all; 
but the person appointed to report 
the augury told the general that 
the intelligent fowl had made a fa- 
mous meal. So preparations went 
on vigorously. Tost on the point 
of engaging battle a dispute came 
under the notice of the general, 
some conscientious spectator of the 
augury asserting that the chickens 
did all that chickens could to dis- 
suade the war. ‘I cannot stop,” 
said Fabricius ; ‘‘a good omen was 
reported to me; I have acted, and 
will act upon it. Let my reporter 
be put in the van, and if he be 
guilty, the gods will direct the shaft 
that will punish his deceit.” The 
unfortunate man placed in front was 
soon sped by an arrow, supposed 
to have come from a Roman bow. 
* Courage, my men !”’ said the gene- 
ral ; ‘‘ vengeance has overtaken the 
guilty man. We are the favoured 
of the gods. Charge!” On went 
the Romans like lions, and acom- 
plete victory was won. 
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Alexander, finding that the poor 
Delphi priestess was reluctant to 
take her seat on the tripod in order 
t2 answer his questions, laid hold 
on her to conduct her to her seat of 
ill-repose. Whereupon the poor 
creature -crying out, “ Alexander, 

ou are invincible!” he satisfied 

imself and his followers with that 
unofficial answer. His consulta- 
tions were for the edification of his 
followers, as he had little faith in 
anything but the hands and the 
hearts of his soldiers. When be- 
sieging Tyre, his diviner announced 
that he would take it in the current 
month. The day being unfortu- 
nately the 30th, the commander, 
ready for all emergencies, cried 
out, ‘‘ Never mind ; let this day be 
put down for the 29th.” He at 
once set every engine to work, 
sounded to the attack, and Tyre fell 
before next evening. 

The knavish priests of Jupiter 
Ammon acknowledged A!exander to 
be the Sonof theirGod. Plutarch 
says that the compliment originated 
in the priests’ imperfect knowledge 
of Greek. Meeting the Great Con- 

ueror, he intended to say, ‘*O 
on (O Paidion)!” but he made it 
**Q Son of Jove,” by ignorantly 
using an s for an n, “O Paidios 
— O Pai Dios).” The Great 

onqueror hailed the mistake with 
as much complacency as he did the 
unintentional address of the Del- 
phic Pythoness. 

In the temple of Serapis were 
discovered secret passages and con- 
cealed machinery for the perform- 
ance of supernatural functions. At 
a certain hour a ray of the sun fell 
on the mouth of the idol, and an 
iron image of the luminary was 
made to ascend till it was on a level 
with the countenance of the god, 
whence, after this salutation, it 
gradually descended. Some sup- 

osed that this was effected by a 
oadstone in the ceiling, but we 
have our doubts on the matter. 


DECAY OF PAGANISM. 


Like all other human institutions, 
oracles at last ceased on the earth. 
A belief was long entertained, and 
is yet held by many, that demons 
had been permitted to utter truth 
and falsehood through these me- 
diums, but that at the coming of 
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our Saviour this permission was 
withdrawn. Such unjust decisions 
as those already recorded, the many 
mistakes of which the oracles were 
convicted, and the juggling cha- 
racters of many of the answers, 
had destroyed trust in the decisions 
of the deities among educated and 
thinking men. The opinions main- 
tained by the Christian writers from 
the beginning, as well as the gene- 
ral Christian feeling towards them 
gradually disabused the genera 
mass of the pagans by degrees, 
and as the orca of the gods 
ceased, the oracles became mute. 
The heathen writers themselves 
took notice of the fact and recorded 
it, each attributing the circum- 
stance to a different cause. In 
Plutarch’s dialogue a_ certain 
Cleombrotus tells the following 
story, the time of which coincided 
with the reign of Tiberius. 

The pilot Thamus being becalmed 
one evening among the islands of 
the Aigean Sea, and the crew 
carousing, a terrible voice was 
heard from the next land, yelling 
out Thamus. Like a prudent man, 
he allowed himself to be called 
three times before he answered. He 
then acknowledged his presence, 
and the frightful voice ordered him 
as soon as he arrived at a place 
named, to cry out that the Great 
Pan was dead! All in the vessel 
were terror-struck by the commu- 
nication, and the voice by which 
it was announced, and advised 
Thamus not to comply. He said, 
however, that if, when he arrived 
along side, there would be wind 
enough to convey him on, he 
would make no report ; if becalmed, 
he would obey. When he arrived 
he found a dead calm prevailing, 
so he shouted out as loud as he 
could, “ The Great Pan is dead !” 
and was answered by cries of grief, 
and groans, and lamentations from 
unseen beings. The news coming 
to the ears of Augustus, he sent for 
Thamus ; and having heard his tale, 
he questioned the priests as to the 
identity of the Great Pan, and 
found he was the Son of Mercury. 
They were unable to explain what 
was the cause, and what might be 
the result of his dissolution. 

The story well scarcely held 
water. The Genuine Pan was but 
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an inferior God who looked after 
the welfare of beasts; and ocea- 
sionally danced among the nymphs 
to the sound of the pipes which 
still bear his name. The Zo Pan 
(The All) of the Greeks could not 
be applied to him. Some of the 
early interpreters decided that its 
application was proper only to the 
Saviour, whose crucifixion had 
occurred about the same time. 

Plutarch himself furnishes us 
with reasons to give slight credit to 
his ‘‘ Death of the Great Pan” by 
an account of the British Isles, fur- 
nished immediately after by Deme- 
trius, another interlocutor in the 
dialogue. The gist of his discourse 
was, that the islands in the neigh- 
bourhood of England are desert, 
and consecrated to demons and he- 
roes. He himself, at the emperor's 
orders, had landed on one of these 
isles to survey it, and soon after his 
arrival a storm, accompanied by 
thunder and Jightning, swept over 
it, and caused the greatest terror 
and grief to the inhabitants, who 
were persuaded that one of their 
guardian demons had just died. 
{n another island Saturn was con- 
fined, sunk in death-like sleep, and 
watched by Briareus, with hun- 
dreds of demon slaves lying round 
him. 

It can scarcely be doubted that 
these two circumstances are dis- 
guises of legends really brought 
from the British Isles to Italy. 
The Story of King Arthur, or Earl 
Gerald of Kildare, or Frederic 
Redbeard, or some one of the many 
European legendary heroes, taking 
his repose in a cavern along with 
his knights, their horses saddled 
and bridled behind them, and all 
awaiting the fatal call to go forth, 
and restore the ancient order of 
things, is a modification of the old 
myth misunderstood by Plutarch. 

Credulity and its opposite have 
many degrees; the most incredu- 
lous pagan philosopher of the classic 
times would be considered a credu- 
lous fool by the existing wise men 
of our days, including some high- 
ruling elders of the British Associa- 
tion for the diffusion of unattain- 
able knowledge. Hesiod pro- 
pounded the following scale of vital 
statistics, which his privilege as 
poet entitled him to do; but it is 
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strange that the grave Plutarch 
should have lent it his sanction in 
the second century of our era. 

* A crow lives nine times as long 
as a man, a stag four times as long 
as @ crow, a raven three times as 
long as a stag, the phenix nine 
times as long as a raven, and the 
agwene ten times as long as the 
pheenix.” 

Some Christian writers were as 
fanciful as their pagan predecessors 
or contemporaries when writing 
true histories. Cedrenus quotes 
from Eusebius the following egre- 
gious story. Certainly it is not 
now to be found in Eusebius’s ex- 
tant works, but it might have been 
included in some tract of his which 
has perished. 

Simon Magus kept for porter a 
large dog, that devoured every visi-~ 
tor who would be unwelcome to his 
master. St. Peter coming to pay 
the magician a visit, said to the 
brute with a look which terrified 
him, “ Announce in human speech 
to your master that Peter, the ser- 
vant of God, would speak with 
him.” Those sitting with Simon 
were dismayed at hearing the arti- 
culate message issuing from the 
dog’s mouth, but the magician put 
a bold face on the matter, and bade 
his canine porter tell St. Peter he 
might enter. 


PURIFICATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


We have frequently read of purifi- 
cation by the shedding of blood in 
the Hebrew and Pagan sacrifices, 
but had no notion of the disagreeable 
associations connected with the func- 
tion till we came on the account of 
the following ceremony, which was 
practised by the Pagans even in the 
reigns of the Christian emperors. 

A pit was dug, and there the 

stulant to be permanently cleansed 

m his legal and spiritual stains, 
and rendered sinless for ever, stood 
with a crown on his head, and robes 
of a fantastic fashion wrapped round 
him. A boarding pierced with holes 
was laid over this pit, a bull or ram 
brought to the spot, his neck gashed, 
and the forehead, cheeks, shoulders, 
arms, hands, and every other naked 

t of the favoured mortal in the 
pit plentifully splashed with the 
reeking gore. hen the cleansing 


shower had ceased, the cover was 
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taken off, and the regenerated mor- 
tal helped up, frightful to look on, 
with the red rain dripping from his 
hair, beard, and clothes, but a new- 
born stainless being, undefiled for 
evermore. However, if the same 
process was not repeated in a score 
of years, he no more possessed the 
gift of being sinless for ever than 
Mdme. Rachel’s pupil to be beautiful 
for the same duration. A volume 
might be written on the institution 
of sacrifices, their necessity, their 
countenance under the unwritten 
and written law, their continuance 
among the nations after they had 
lost or disfigured the primeval tra- 
ditions, the Pagan belief not only in 
their cleansing from legal but even 
from spiritual stains, and the cessa- 
tion of all bloody sacrifices in That 
on Calvary. 


SOME UNDESIRABLE PAGAN LEGACIES, 


Along with the Pagans who 
heartily embraced the Christian 
faith, and renounced all superstitious 
practices, came over many who did 
not choose to be left in an isolated 
social condition, but who still clung 
in secret to the exploded mysteries 
and practices of their youth. The 
new code insisted on purity of life, 
and abstinence from sundry indul- 
gences, allowed or but slightly cen- 
sured under the old regime, and not 
the least regretted among these was 
the diving into the secrets of the 
dark future. The festivals of the 
deities were attended by scenes of 
excess and debauchery, and their 
abolition caused the new and imper- 
fectly developed Christians the se- 
verest annoyance. In fact, they 
still celebrated them in one fashion 
or another, and the authorities were 
unwillingly (in most instances) 
obliged to let rejoicing go on at the 
same seasons, infusing into them as 
Christian a spirit as they could, 
They certainly did not appoint Christ- 
mas and its holidays to be held at a 
certain season, beeause Pagan festi- 
vals of a licentious character had 
long been solemuised at that period, 
That was simply a happy coincidence, 
So was the Midsummer feast in 
honour of the sun, occurring on the 
birthday of St. John the Baptist. But 
a Pagan festival occurred at the end 
of autumn for the preservation of the 
fruits of the earth ; and the Christian 
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solemnity in honour of all the 
saints was ordained to be its substi- 
tute. The institution remained, 
and still remains, clogged with the 
pagan usages of charms, and what 
are called tricks, to find out who 
are to be the future life-companions 
of the young people present. Some 
of these are even practised in the 
name of the devil, who fills the 
place once held by a pagan divinity. 

Meetings at springs in pagan 
times to honour the nymph or 
Naiad who presided over it, were 
continued into late times, the 
church authorities striving to divert 
the worship once paid to the heathen 
goddess to the honour of this or 
that female saint. The old priest 
or soothsayer has been succeeded 
by the Fairy-man or Fairy-woman, 
who for a consideration will tell the, 
farmer, who stole and ate his lost 
sheep and sell to the anxious wife 
or husband bottles of clear (but 
charmed) water to cure the sick 
partner of his or her life, or the 
child so dear in the eyes of father 
and mother. 

The pagan who lived subsequent 
to Virgil’s time used the Atneid 
for purposes of divination. His 
spirit has passed into the supér- 
stitious Christian who abuses the 
Bible for the same purpose. The 
inferior divinities, took herbs and 
plants under their protection, and 
invested them with some super- 
natural virtues. These virtues they 
still retain in the minds of those in 
whom a natural tendency towards 
piety has taken a wrong direction. 

Among the more imaginative of 
the “European peoples, the Celts, 
the genially disposed or beneficent 
deities worshipped by their pagan 
ancestors, were not allowed, after 
the change of religion, to descend 
to the rank of infernal spirits. They 
became those personages of the 
Fairy mythology, who wished well 
to humankind though occasionally 
indulging in playful pranks at their 
aapeee. The people on whom these 
old impressions have retained their 
hold, ignorant of the original types 
of the “ good people,” wiil tell you 
that they are those weak, wavering 
spirits, who, in the rebellion of 

ucifer, sympathised with his pro- 
ceedings without openly setting 
themselves in array against St. 
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Michael and his loyal host. So, 
when the defeated spirits were flung 
into the abyss, these less guilty 
beings fell no lower than the 

and its atmosphere. They are at 
this day uncertain whether the day 
of judgment will bring them pardon 
or condemnation. 


THE FIRESIDE STORY A PAGAN RELIC. 


Among the harmless legacies left 
us by our early ancestors, are the 
fireside stories common to all the 
Aryan pean The reciting of 
poems, or relating of narratives con- 
sisting purely of fiction, was not a 
feature of very ancient society. 
Before fiction entered into social 
entertainments, if an imaginative 
person delivered to an auditory, 
great or small, a skilfully contrived 
story he would be questioned at ita 
conclusion as to the time and place 
of the action, and his authority for 
the facts, and if he were imprudent 
enough to declare that the whole 
thing existed only in his imagina- 
tion, his reward for entertaining and 
interesting his hearers would most 
probably surprise, disappoint- 
ment, and displeasure. 

The earliest poems embodied true 
or only slightly coloured narratives 
of past events, of the exploits of 
famous men, or the praises of the 
objects of the peer e’s worship. 
The investing of these narratives 
with romantic and imaginative 
circumstances naturally followed 
according as the events recorded 
sunk farther back in time, and the 
appetite for such entertainments 
grew stronger. It is gone 

nown that the household tales of 
all the European peoples, as well as 
many preserved by the Persians and 
Hindoos had a common origin. The 
outlines and most of the adventures 
recorded must have been known to 
the ancestors of all before they sent 
colonies west and south-east from 
central Asia. Of course they were 
much modified in their transmission 
from pagan to Christian story- 
tellers, and now bear but a misty 
resemblance to their pristine shape. 
In their original form they were 
poetical narratives of real events or 
allegories, embodying religious, or 
political, or social theories of the 
time. Supernatural beings assumed 
the shape of beasts in the classical 
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and other mythologies. A great 

rtion of the peoples of Asia be- 
Reved in the transmigration of 
souls; the Egyptians fancied that 
the life, and such spirit as each 
animal possessed, were emanations 
of the Universal Spirit. Hence the 
important parts played by mere 
animals in the traditional literature 
of the fireside. 

Paganism died, as they say, hard. 
Obliged to yield to the truth, and 
the mild and continent spirit of 
Christianity, it forced on its dispos- 
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sessor the keeping of the epochs of 
some of its festivals, some portions of 
its own unedifying practises on these 
occasions. The Romans, who were 
not even our ancestors, inflicted on 
us a reminiscence of their gods and 
deified emperors in the names of the 
months; and the Teutons, who were 
only stepfathers to much of the 
people of Europe, succeeded ia per- 
manently attaching the names of the 
Scandinavian divinities to the days 
of the week, not even excepting the 
Dies Dominica. 


THE PAGAN STATE OF IRELAND AND ITS REMAINS. 


Tue tall oak, the unpolluted grove, 
and the spiritual and refined reli- 
gion of the Druids yielded to the 
upright pillar, the stone circle, the 
ponderous trilithon and the san- 
guinary sacrifices of brave but fe- 
rocious conquerors. A compound 
superstition succeeded, which I 
have denominated pagan, to dis- 
tinguish it from pure Druidism, and 
which Tacitus assures us had no- 
thing foreign in it. Let who will 
be the leaders of the Scythic or 
Gothic tribes into Europe, or let 
the period of their arrival be what 
it may, the northern chronicles pre- 
serve abundant proofs of the intro- 
duction of a new superstition some 
years before the Incarnation. This 
certainly was not established in 
Britain in the age of Cwsar in all 
its parts, for he mentions only cre- 
mation, but nothing of stone monu- 
ments. Nor was it universally 
adupted in Germany when Tacitus 
wrote ; for the green turf, elevated 
alittle above the surface, pointed 
out the humble Celtic grave; nor 
do I recollect any notice in him of 
the monstrous stone structures 
which afterwards were to be seen 
m Scandinavia and Germany. Pliny 
indeed says, that raised funeral tu- 
muli or barrows obtained among the 
Chauci; the very tribe settled, in 
the age of Ptolemy, in the south- 
east part of England. 

It was a law of Odin, the great 


Gothic deity and legislator, that 


large barrows should be raised to 
perpetuate the memory of cele- 


brated chiefs. These were com- 

sed of stones and earth, the whole 

ormed with infinite labour and 

some art. In the Brende-tiid, or 
fiery age, which was the first among 
the Northerns, the body was or- 
dered by Odin to be burned with all 
its ornaments, the ashes to be col- 
lected in an urn and laid in a grave. 
But in the Hoelst-tiid, or age of 
hillocks, being the second, the 
body, untouched by fire, was de- 
posited in a cave or sepulchre under 
a barrow, and this mode was prac- 
tised until the third epoch, called 
Christendoms-old, or the age of 
Christianity. As no fashion is at 
once relinquished, and though the 
modes of interment now enume- 
rated are accurately defined, we are 
not to be surprised at finding in- 
stances of cremation and inhuma- 
tion in the same barrow. The first 
mode prevailed from the incursion 
of the Scythians into Europe till 
the coming of Odin, whose Asiatic 
followers affected what Tacitus be- 
fore calls more arduous and elabo- 
rata sepulchral honours, and this 
Wormius clearly intimates. This 
second age will be hereafter found 
to extend itself into that wherein 
Christianity was not unknown to 
the Northeras. 

To confirm what has been ad- 
vanced, that ingenious antiquary, 
Governor Pownall, observes : *‘That 
the explanation of many of our an- 
tiquities must depend upon the cus- 
toms and manners of the northern 
colonies being well understood. 
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The mode of burial and the species 
of sepulchral monument at New 
Grange may be traced through 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
and the steppes of T Ths 
he evinces in an ample and satisfac- 
tory manner by alleging tumuli 
raised by the princes of Naumdhall 
and Harald Blaatand, and by some 
hundreds of barrows to be seen 
about Upsal, in Sweden. Three of 
the latter are called Kongs,' Ho- 
garn, or Kings’ High Cairn. These 
kings’ barrows are traced to an 
origin not very remote from Odin. 
He, therefore, supposes it will not 
—— a far-fetched conjecture to 
make our mount at New Grange, a 
Danish work. 

Another law of Odin directed 
great upright stones to be erected 
on and round the sepulchre of the 
deceased, and the rule was, that a 
single circle round the base of the 
barrow indicated it to be the tomb 
of some chieftain or general, and 
there sacrifices were performed in 
memory of the deceased. 

Ketill,a great Norwegian leader, 
declares, “‘It was the custom of 
illustrious men, of kings and earls, 
to engage in piracy, and that the 
treasure they had acquired should 
not go to their heirs, but be buried 
in their barrows with them. ‘ Potius 
tumulo ipso cum defuncto manda- 
retur.’ Frederic William, the last 
Elector of Brandenburgh, told Tollius 
that he had many stone monuments 
dug up and examined, which were 
called the ‘* Cemeteries of the Van- 
dals,” and that nothing was dis- 
covered but some coins. 

The monument at New Grange, 
near Drogheda, will at once show 
the paganism of the Irish, and ex- 
hibit an admirable instance of its re- 
mains. About the year 1699, a Mr. 
Campbell, who resided in the village 
of New Grange, observing stones 
under the green sod, carried much 
of them away to repair a road ; and 
proceeding in this work, he at length 
atrived at a broad, flat stone, that 
covered the mouth of the gallery. 
At the entrance, this gallery is three 
feet wide and two high: at thirteen 
feet from the entrance, it is but two 
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feet two inches wide. The length 
of the gallery from its mouth to the 
beginning of the dome is sixty-two 
feet ; from thence to the upper part 
of the dome, eleven feet six inches ; 
the whole length, seventy-one feet 
and a half. The dome or cave with 
the long gallery gives the exact 
figure of a cross : the length between 
the arms of the cross is twenty feet. 
The dome forms an octagon, twenty 
feet high, with an area of about 
seventeen. It is composed of long, 
flat stones, the upper projecting a 
little below the lower, and closed in, 
and capped with a flat flag. There 
are two oval rock basins in the cave, 
one in each arm of the cross, 
Though they contain no cineritious 
remains, nor are there any marks of 
cremation in the cave, yet, as it was 
usual to have urns in cemeteries, 
the custom is here continued. 

Mr. Wright, in his additions to 
the Louthiana, a MS. in the posses- 
sion of the respectable Mr. Allan, of 
Darlington, says, New Grange is 
the oldest monument he examined 
in Ireland. On first entering the 
dome, not far from the centre, a 
pillar was found, and two skeletons 
on each side, not far from the pillar. 
In the recesses were three hollow 
stone basins, two and three feet 
in diameter. But when he visited 
New Grange again, in 1746, these 
basins had been removed, and placed 
upon one another. One of the cells 
had an engraved volute, which he 
supposes was dedicated to Woden or 
Jupiter Ammon ; another had light- 
ning cut on its lintel, as sa to 
Thor. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, 
urns were of various shapes, and of 
clay and stone. Montfaucon saw 
marble and granite urns, which it 
was believed belonged to the Goths. 
We must remark that the boat-like 
figure of our urns, as well as one at 
Knowth,? indicate the persons for 
whom they were designed to be naval 
commanders. A ship was their 
most beloved object in life, and 
their sepulchres were of this shape. 

At New Grange, on the top of 
the Mount, were found two golden 
coins, one of the elder Valentinian, 


1 This seems a hybrid word; Aoch or hog, in German, is mons, collis. Spelman 


in Hoga: and Cairn, Irish, a heap of stones, The Swedes call those hills on which 
their kings were crowned, Krenanshoger. 
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the other of Theodosius. Odin, 
says the Edda, placed on his bar- 
row a golden ring; and the arms, 
horses, and whatever the deceased 
held most precious, were either 
burned or deposited in his grave. 

Deers’ horns and other bones, 
with human skeletons were in our 
eave, on each side of a pillar or 
stone column. This practice is very 
well explained by Bartholine. Some- 
times, says he, kings were seen in 
a sitting posture in tombs, with 
their principal soldiers on each side 
of them. Our pillar shall be here- 
after noticed. 

Runic inscriptions to the deceased 
were common: these contained 
their names, titles, and the magic 
runes which they wore. ‘ Near 
Exmore, says Speed, are certain 
remains of an ancient work, viz., 
mighty stones set in form of a 
triangle, others in round, orderly 
disposed, and upon one of them 
was an enzravement in Danish let- 
ters, which could not be read by 
men most learned.” On a flat 
stone in one of the arms of the 
cross at New Grange are traces of 
letters. Lhuyd describes them to 
be spiral like a snake, but without 
distinction of head or tail. This 
was a perfect Danish figure, as may 
be seen in Wormius. These sculp- 
tures are very different from the 
trellis work in the cave, which all 
allow to be Danish. The Irish 
adopted the notion of the magical 
power of letters from the North- 
erns, and the magic Runes they 
called Ogums. Thus “ Fiacra was 
mortally wounded at the battle of 
Caonry, his funeral leacht or stone 
was erected, and on his tomb was 
inscribed his Ogum name.”! These 
Runes and Ogums were esteemed 
a sovereign protection to the living, 
and were sup not less potent 
in — the dead. 

huyd, from the coins, imagined 
our monument to be older than the 
arrival of the Ostmen, and that it 
belonged to the ancient Irish. At 
the very time these coins were 
struck, the 4th century, the Irish 
were intimately connected with the 





1 Irish Grammar, p. 7. 
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Saxons, Picts, and other northern 
tribes; they united in plundering 
the Roman provinces, and Roman 
coins must have constituted not 
the least valuable part of their 
spoil. Notwithstanding this, [ am 
clearly of opinion the construction 
of mounts, or, to speak with Wor- 
mius, the age of hillocks were much 
later, for the Brende-tiid, or age of 
cremation certainly had not ceased 
in the North or Germany in 789, 
for a capitular of Charlemagne, of 
that year, punishes with death such 
Saxons as burnt their dead after 
the manner of pagans.” Christianity 
had been Jong preached among the 
subjects of this prince, and yet 
they were still but half Christians. 
It is evident from the contents of 
our cave that cremation had ceased 
among the Ostmen in Ireland, they 
also show the dawnings of Chris- 
tianity among them; every other 
circumstance evinces pagan ideas. 
This might reasonably be supposed 
to happen at the period of their 
conversion : then we might expect 
to find in the same structure some 
indications of their new and many 
of their old religion : for an instan- 
taneous dereliction of their ancient 
creed never occurred among a rude 


re. 

e Irish Ostmen embraced the 
faith about 853, and in this century 
I think we may date the constrac- 
tion of the mount at New Grange : 
it was made and adorned with every 
sepulchral honour to the memo 
of some illustrious northern chief. 
From the annals of Ulster we learn 
that the piratical rovers from the 
North greatly infested Ireland in 
the ninth century.? They generally 
embarked in the Boyne, where se- 
curing their ships, they spread de- 
vastation around to a considerable 
extent. In the year 824 these an- 
nals record the plundering of Dam- 
liag or Duleek, not far from Drog- 
heda, by them. In 826a great bat- 
tle was fought at the same place 
between these Gals or Ostmen 
and the king of the Firtuaths in 
Leinster, where many were slain. 
In 831 the Gals again spoiled 


2 This capitular of Charlemagne, made a.p. 789, shows that the Saxons then 


burnt their dead. 
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Duleek. In 847 the Gals were de- 
feated at Fore in Westmeath, and 
in 858 and 860 they invaded Meath 
with agreat army. On any of those 
occasions, a principal commander, 
dying at New Grange, might have 
been interred there. On the lands 
of Ballymacscanlan, in the county 
of Louth, is a large rath, and on 
it a great stone, having in the centre 
a cross with four smaller ones. 
About thirty yards from the rath is 
an entrance into a cave running 
under the rath, but it has not been 
explored. Tradition calls this the 
tomb of anne ‘ one of os 
name was King of Fignitie, an 
had a great battle with the Gals, 
A.D. 833. Whether Fignitie was 
Ballymacscanlan is not easy to de- 
termine, however the stone with 
crosses and the cave show a com- 
pound of Christian and Pagan ideas, 
similar to that at New Grange, and 
hence I am led to conclude, from 
the substructure of the latter, that 
it was the work of semi-christian 
Ostmen in the ninth century. The 
cruciform shape of that substruc- 
ture is exactly that of a crux 
immiffa: this figure these rude 
architects accurately conceived and 
as admirably executed. From the 
age of Constantine, but particularly 
in the ninth century, the virtues 
ascribed to the cross, and the 
veneration paid to it were bound- 
less, and superstitious in the highest 
degree. urches and cryptical 
ehapels were built in this form, and 
this is the figure of our gallery and 
its cells. The respect for holy 
water, which the rock basins pro- 
bably held, was scarcely inferior to 
that for the cross ; it was the most 
powerful protection against malig- 
nant spirits. Anxious to secure to 
a beloved chief the felicities held 
out by a new religion, they laid bim 
on a cross with each arm extended 
to the laver of regeneration, yet 
without relinquishing the favour of 
their ancient deities represented by 
stone pillars. 

It will tend to confirm this no- 
tion to allege some instances of the 
state of nascent Christianity among 
various tribes of this barbarous 
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people. Procopius complains that 
the Franks, though converts, ob- 
served many rites of their pristine 
superstition. Against such prac- 
tices councils in vain fulminated 
anathemas: in vain the kings and 
bishops were to inquire whether 
any believed genii inhabited bar- 
rows or rivers, and endeavoured to 
raise them and spectres. Redwald, 
King of the East Saxons, after em- 
bracing the gospel, relapsed into 
idolatry, yet without wholly reject- 
ing his new creed : like the Samari- 
tans of old, says the venerable his- 
torian, he had in the same temple 
an altar dedicated to Christ, and 
another to idols.' Thorolf and 
Egil, two celebrated northern com- 
manders, whose piracies and cour- 
age frequently made Ireland and 
Scotland tremble, at the desire of 
ZEthelstan, the Anglo-Saxon king, 
received the sign of the cross, but 
were in name rather than in reality 
Christians ; for we are told that it 
was the custom of the age for those 
who had received the first signa- 
tion to hold commerce indiscrimin- 
ately with Christians and Gentiles, 
adhering however to that religion 
which best pleased them. 

The external base of the Mount 
at New Grange was encircled by a 
number of enormous unhewn 
stones, set upright. Ten remain 
in place: they are from seven to 
nine feet above ground, and weigh 
from eight to ten tons each, and 
one stood on the summit of the 
mount, which was exactly conform- 
able to the northern practice, as 
delivered by Wormius, as their 
sacrifices were performedin memory 
of the deceased. The dead, to 
whom divine honours were paid, 
were illustrious warriors, or great 
princes, whom the veneration of 
their countrymen deified. 

I shall now endeavour to give 
the rationale of this mode of inter- 
ment among the Northerns, and 
the superstition respecting it, as it 
will enable us to form proper notions 
of our various stone monuments, 
and numerous caves. It is very 
well observed by Rowlands,? “ that 
by what remains of our ancientest 


1 Bed. 1. 2.c.15. Severus worshipped Christ; Abraham, Orpheus, and Apollo, 
in the same Lararium. Lamprid, in Sever. 
2 Mona Antiqua, p. 138. 
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buildings, it seems the very form 
of our houses and that of our 
churches were much the same; it 
is probable our churches were at 
first dwelling-houses.”” The Scythic 
and German nations inhabited 
caves a great part of the year, and 
so did our Firbolgs. Many of these 
souterreins are enumerated Smith’s 
Histories, in Harris and various 
periodical publications: some are 
natural, others artificial, and most 
of them remain vestiges of hu- 
man residence. That the Irish in 
the sixth century were Troglodytes 
appears in Gi He represents 
them as issuing from their narrow 
eaves, and their skin ofa dusky hue ; 
nor = they oceania them in 
690. In 117%, Miles Cogan passed 
the Shannon and invaded Con- 
naught; the natives every where 
burnt their villa and churches, 
and destroyed the corn and pro- 
visions which they could not conceal 
in Hypogeea. Here, though they had 
deserted their ancient habitations, 
they did not forget the protection 
they originally afforded them. These 
antrile retreats soon became places 
of worship and consecrated to re- 
ligion. The Druids when known to 
the Greeks and Romans, had united 
the Celtic and Scythic rituals, and 
exercised their functions both in 
groves and caves. Thus sanctified, 
no place appeared more suitable for 
the interment of the heads of fami- 
lies and celebrated chiefs, whom 
while living they loved and admired, 
and whose virtues and manes they 
adored in the grave. Thus men be- 
came heroes and gods, and their 
ancient habitations cemeteries and 
temples. And of this there eoneey 
curious and strong proof in the Iri 
word Cill or Kill, which at first de- 
noted a grave, and after a church. 
Celtic inhumation being exchanged 
for Scythic cremation, the body was 
consumed by fire, the ashes collected 
in an urn and placed under a barrow, 
with spears, arms, gold and silver, 
and such-like rareties as were dear to 
the deceased in his lifetime. The 
same superstition required upright 
stones, stone-circles and trilithons 
on and about the grave. Odin must 
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have taught his followers that these 
monstrous pillars were symbols of 
the Deity and endued with peculiar 
virtues, for it is certain they after 
considered them as gods and paid 
them divine honours. The Edda 
declares a race of spirits or demons, 
called Nani, inhabited them. From 
this holiness of large pillars the 
most solemn offices, civil and re- 
ligious, were performed within cir- 
cies of them. Wormius assures 
us they were used either as Fora, 
for the administration of justice ; 
or as Comitialia, for the election 
and ina tion of kings; or as 
places of single combat, or as tem- 
ples of tribes. Instances of their 
application to all these purposes 
occur in Ireland, and a few of them 
shall now be given. 

On the plain of Ballynahatne are 
concentric stone-circles: its ruins 
shew it to have beena very laboured 
construction, and as Wright well re- 
marks, not unlike Stonehenge. ! 
The name of Stonehenge reminds us 
of the various extcavagant whimsies 
entertained concerning that curious 
monument whose origin seems to 
have been mistaken by every author, 
except two excellent antiquaries, 
Keysler and Warton. The latter 
thus speaks of it: “No other notion 
respecting Stonehenge prevailed than 
the supposition that been de- 
livered down by long and constant 
tradition, that it was erected in me- 
mory of Hengist’s massacre. This 
was the established and uniform 
opinion of the Welsh and Armorican 
bards, who most probably received 
it from the Saxon minstrels. This 
was the popular belief in the age of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and in this 
Robert of Gloucester and all the 
monkish chronicles agree. That the 
Druids constructed this stupendous 
pile for a place of worship, was a 
discovery reserved for the sagacity 
of a wiser age, and the laborious 
discussion of modern antiquaries.’” 

Besides the name Stan Hengist, 
Hengist’s Stones, the authority of 
the Welsh and Armoric bards is 


strong evidence of the founding of 
Stonehenge in the fifth century. The 
British minstrels, whose constant 
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theme was the exterminating fury of 
the pagan Saxons, ascribed this 
work to their countrymen, as a 
ious monument to their slaughtered 
rethren, when in reality it was 
a triumphant memorial erected by 
Hengist’s army for a single defeat of 
the Britons, just as Regner, accord- 
ing to Saxo, constructed a pensile 
trophy for his victory over the 
Biarmiand Finni.! The Britons, if 
they preserved their original cus- 
toms and adhered to their Celtic 
ritual, had no stone-temples; but 
they might have emb the Bel- 
ic or Scythic —— 
tonehenge lay withi 
ties of the Belgse. 

At Templebrien, in the county of 
Cork, is a circle of nine upright 
stones, placed round a tenth in 
the centre; and about twenty feet 
to the N.W. stands an eleventh. 
** Kings,” says Wormius, were 
crea in circles composed of 
great stones, for the most part 
twelve in number (wtplurimum 
duodecim.) In the middle was 
a one, on which the elected 
king was placed and recognised with 
loud acclamations.’”? The centre 
stone, among the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, was called Kongstolen, and 
Morasteen among the Swedes and 
Goths. It was not always within 
the area of the circle, for at Leire in 
Seland it is without it, nor were 
twelve ete indispensably neces- 
sary. ence I think it probable, 


and 
n the territo- 


that the centre stone at Templebrien 
was an altar for sacrifice, and the 
stone at a distance the Kongstolen. 
Lesser circles of three, four, or more 


stones, which are not uncommon, 
were for the election of inferior To- 
parchs ; for notwithstanding the 
strongest claim from hereditary right, 
election was always resorted to, and 
such is the policy in our Brehon 
laws. 

At Ballymacscanlan, in the county 
of Louth, three great pillars sup- 
ported a ponderous impost: this 
was the pensile monument of the 
Northerns. It is called the Giant’s 
load, being brought altogether from 
a neighbouring mountain by a giant, 
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according to tradition. Here we dis- 
cover plainly the Northern origin of 
these monuments. Giants make no 
part of Celtic, though they do of 
Gothic mythology. The Edda men- 
tions the giants Ymir, Nor, Tar- 
bantes, and others, and Saxo Gram- 
maticus declares, the great stones 
set on sepulchres and caves are 
proofs of Denmark being anciently 
inhabited by a gigantic race, and 
the principal stone erections enume- 
rated by Wormius are given to 

iants. These parallels of Irishand 

orthern antiquities might be ex- 
tended much farther. Even from 
the present specimen no doubts can 
remain on the mind of the learned 
reader, of the same people being the 
authors of both. Nor will this 
sketch be undeserving the notice of 
any one who may hereafter take up 
the subject. 

We have therefore great reason 
to be surprised at the mistakes of 
Bruker on this subject, a man of 
sagacity and profound erudition. 
He begins his account of Celtic phi- 
losephy by telling us the Celts oc- 
cupied the northern and western 
parts of Europe, retaining a resem- 
blance in their customs and religion, 
but that when they came to be formed 
into nations then a difference in 
these points was very obvious ; and 
that under the name of Celts were 
comprehended the Scythians, the 
Germans, the Gauls, Britons, and 
Spaniards, with those who inhabited 
Pannonia and the banks of the 
Danube.* This strange jumble of 
people of different languages and 
religions presents to our author no- 
thing but a wild chaos of contradic- 
tions. Hehas not advanced a dozen 
lines before he complains of the 
** obscurity and uncertainty of Celtic 
history, of its being loaded with so 
many difficulties that he can promise 
to give it but a very inferior degree 
of versimilitude, and that he would 
rather modestly confess this than, as 
is too common, obtrude on the reader 
vague conjectures for certain truths.” 
This show of candour, however, will 
never atone for the monstrous con- 
fusion he has introduced into Celtic 


erus Saxis rerum gestarum apices pre se serentibus, iisdemque superne 


locatis, eternum victoriz sue monumentum affixit. Sax. Gram. 1. 9, Worm, sup, 
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antiquities, the more fatal as it is 
supported by ingenuity and uncom- 
mon learning. He cannot avoid re- 
marking the opposite testimonies of 
Cesar and Tacitus on the religion of 
the Druids : the latter says they had 
no temples or altars, but the former 
intimates both. He has no way of 
enrages writers, but by as- 
suring us, the religion of the Northern 
Celtes, the Germans and Gauls, was 
originally the same, and that the 
Gallic deities—statues, altars, and 
temples—were foreign tmportations. 
Here a critical inquiry should have 
commenced into the religion and 
philosophy of the Celts, grounded 
on their language, religion, and the 
few hints preserved by the ancients. 
The materials for a similar procedure 
with the Scythians are abundant ; 
and, lastly, the union of the Celtic 
and Scythic rituals might be easily 
shown. Mr. Pinkerton in his Dis- 
sertation on the Goths and History 
of Scotland has laboured successfully 
on this subject, these valuable works 
being an excellent introduction to 
the study of the British antiquities. 
Borlase, a man of considerable 
learning but little judgment, lapses 
into Bruker’s errors. He perceives 
no difference between the religion of 
the Germans, Danes, Norwegians, 
and Swedes, and that of the Britons 
and Gauls, but that the priesthood 
among the latter was more dignified 
and learned than among the former.’ 
From such a declaration, so early 
made, nothing could be expected but 
confusion. An antiquary who could 
affirm rock- basins, circles, erect 
stones, cromleace, cairns, and groves 
of oaks, a cave and an inclosure 
marked a Druidic monument,? was 
ill qualified to disembarrass Celtic 
and Scythic antiquities, or to give a 
distinct view of each. And yet 
clouded as his ideas were, he saw 
through the gloomy difficulties which 


1 Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 71. 
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he could not solve ; he tells us, the 
superstition of the Germans and 
Northern nations throw great light 
on that-of the Druids, but not vice 
versa. The meaning of which is, 
that the original dogmas of Druidism 
were lost, or so incorporated with 
the Northern religion, that there was 
no way of illustrating the former but 
by the latter. But the fact is the 
ancients supply us with accurate 
distinctions, and indubitable marks 
of genuine Druidism. Both the 
Celtic and German superstitions were 
early mingled with each other ; this, 
it is confessed, obscured the subject, 
and led inattentive ancients and mo- 
derns astray. I have just alleged an 
instance from Borlase, of this com- 
pound religion, where an oaken 
grove and inclosure mark the Celtic, 
as the rock-basins, erect stones, d&c., 
do the Scythic superstition. As to 
this mixed religion being called 
Druidic, where the Celts were more 
numerous than their invaders, as in 
these isles, their priests preserved 
their ancient appellation : where the 

hians prevailed, the name was 
lost, and in its room we find Runer, 
Adelruner, Diar, Hosgodar, and 
Magi introduced. Confounding the 
Druidic and Scythic rituals, the very 
learned and ingenious Whitaker tells 
us, “‘the Druidical species of hea- 
thenism was that particularly calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention and to 
impress the mind. The rudely ma- 
jestic cincture of stones in their 
re the huge enormous Crom- 
leach, the massy tremulous Logan, 
the great conical carnedde, and the 
magnificent amphitheatre of woods, 
&c.”* Except the amphitheatre of 
woods, nothing else was Druidical. 
Many opportunities will offer in the 
ensuing essays, in treating of the 
Antiquities of the Irish Church, to 
confirm the idea pursued in these 
pages. 


2 Borlase, supra, p. 120, 





ONE YEAR OF A LIFE, 


CHAPTER III. 


Tuere months had passed, and 
Margaret was seventeen. The Gor- 
dons had been away from Paris 
during the very hot weather, but 
had now returned to their old quar- 
ters. One morning soon after break- 
fast, to their astonishment, in rushed 
Alec; he came quite breathless 
with excitement; they were all 
eager to know the reason ; it was 
soon explained. The regiment to 
which he and Major Calthorpe be- 
longed was ordered to India. Cal- 
thorpe was in a frightful state of 
mind, and was coming, as soon as 
he could get leave, to plead with 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon that Beatrix 
and he might be married before he 
went out. The regiment would em- 
bark in a few weeks, but he could 
arrange to go out with his bride 
overland afterwards. So, after many 
objections on the part of Mrs. Gor- 
don, feeble remonstrance from Mr. 
Gordon, and a little gentle resist- 
ance from Beatrix, it was at last 
arranged that they should be mar- 
ried in three months, As for poor 
ee it was vain for him to aa 
of Margaret’s accom ing him; 
ali he could hope for ae they 
might have a definite engagement. 
This Mrs. Gordon did not wish as 
they were both so young; and, 
when the suggestion was made to 
Margaret, she shrank from it with 
the greatest distaste ; all she would 
now say was that she loved Alec as 
adear brother; and, when he pressed 
her for more, she got angry and re- 
fused to allow she had any love at 
all for him. 

“My darling Madge—my little 
wife that was to be—why have you 
changed and turned so cold to me P”’ 
Alec would say. 

And then poor Margaret would 


ly. 

© Dear Alec, I never loved you 
better than I do now; dear, dearest 
brother, do not think my heart is 
cold; but I am very young, and 
Aunt Marion thinks we ought to 
wait.” 


“ But Margaret, if we were once 
really engaged, I should feel con- 
tent ; I should know you would one 
day be mine.” 

** Alec, it is of no use,” she would 
say; “I cannot bear the idea of 
being tied ; if we liked each other 
when you came back, it would only 
be the same thing after all; and if 
we didn’t—why, you would not 

e me marry you against my 
will, would you % And T am sure, 
Sir, I shouldn’t ask you to accept 
me; who knows? you may fall in 
love with a Begum, and bring her 
home; and just fancy the humilia- 
tion I should have subjected myself 
to in being engaged to you, and then 
thrown over for a black woman.” 

*¢ Ah, Margaret! if you felt as I 
do, the comfort it would be to you 
to be tied, as you call it ; you woul 
not find it irksome.” 

** Alec, don’t be angry with me; 
but I do not feel I could be your 
wife. Pray, pray try to like some 
one else. I want to bean old maid,” 
hen Al a 

en Alec grew very angry an 
was deeply hurt; but, though day, 
after day he pressed his suit, sti 
when he left Paris there was no de- 
cided engagement. 

Major Calthorpe came over while 
Alec was there, and remained after 
he left; and then Mrs. Gordon 
and Beatrix went back to England 
with him ; for Mrs. Gordon yearned 
to be near her only son during the 
a ag "aad, = remained for 

im in En e regiment was 
at Portsmouth, and Mrs. Gordon 
took lodgings for herself and Beatrix 
at Southsea, so that she might see 
as much of Alec as possible. In the 
meantime t stayed in Paris 
with Mr. Gordon ; they thought it 
better so, Mrs. Gordon fearing that 
the constant sight of Margaret would 
only unsettle Alec and make him 
more miserable. Besides, she could 
not help feeling a little angry with 
her, much as she loved her ; for up 
to the last six months, Margaret 
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seemed to consider it as much a 
matter of course that she should one 
day marry Alec as theyalldid. Now 
she was quite changed, and although 
Mrs. Gordon said, and really thought, 
it would be unwise in them to be 
regularly engaged, still she wished 
that Margaret had seemed anxious 
to be so. 

And so fate worked out his ruth- 
less task. Things fell out in this 
wise ; in less than one week from 
the time Mrs. Gordon left Paris, 
George Falconer returned ; he had 
been away several months, had 
finished his book, and was now on 
his way back to London to make ar- 

ments about its publication. 
The day after his arrival in Paris, he 
went to see Lady McDougal. It 
will be uasiinatel that her aparte- 
ment was the rez de chaussé, and 
looked into the little garden where 
George had found Margaret the day 
he left Paris; he walked up the 
steps he remembered so well, and 
entered the corridor. Instead of 
turning to the right, and ringing at 
the door of the antichamber belong- 
ing to Lady McDougal’s aparte- 
ment, he went through to the gar- 
den door ; there was a verandah run- 


ning round the house at the back ; 
it was against Lady McDougal’sdraw- 
ing-room windows, and George had 
but to step on it, from the open door 
where he stood; the days were 


drawing in, as it was now the end of 
October, the curtains were closed, 
but across the verandah, making a 
little bright streak on the be- 
yond, came the light from the lamp 
in Lady McDougal’s boudoir. George 
felt a strong inclination just to look 
through the opening between the 
curtains to see the old lady at her 
work or reading ; it was cold outside, 
and he fancied he should appreciate 
the warmth and comfort when he 
was in the room better if he could 
just have a glimpse before entering. 
Gently treading, he moved to the 
place where the light crossed the 
verandah and, stooping, looked in ; 
the room was bright with firelight 
and lamp, the luxurious sofas, and 
chairs were so arranged: that the 
warm glow from the blazing logs 
seemed to penetrate to each, and the 
whole room had an equalised ap- 
pearance of comfort, which is not 
often seen. There were two occu- 
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pants of the srewtal, cosey boudoir, 
one, Lady McDougal, lying back in 
her arm-chair, with her eyes 
shut, ping fully and con- 
tentedly, showing by her regular 
breathing the profundity of her 
slumber ; the other was Margaret. 
How his heart throbbed as he looked 
on her! She was seated on a low 
chair of crimson velvet, her head 
thrown back, her eyes fixed on va- 
cancy, there was the same ectatic 
look upon that lovely face, which 
shone from it on the spring day, now 
months gone by, when Margaret 
stood upon the hill and heard the 
bells ring out. Her book had fallen 
on her lap, her hands were i 
together, and as e watched 
outside he could have fancied it was 
an angel that he looked upon, gazing 
on the glorious throne of Heaven 
= oor Ree stayed but cae its 
cond thus ing the spy ; his 
thought had foe go at without 
entering the room; the next—he 
had such a wild longing to see her 
face as she recognised him again. 
He went round, and, without allow- 
ing himself to be announced, softly 
opened the door, and stood before 
her. As he did so, she turned to- 
wards him, and he saw the joy that 
flushed into her eae oe 
joy at seeing him again. ly 
McDougal opened her eyes, and 
cried out— 

“George, can it be you?” A 
sight for saire e’en; welcome, 
indeed, my dear boy! 

After a few affectionate words on 
either side, George sat down in an 
arm-chair by the fire; and, as he 
warmed his hands and stared at 
the blaze, he said—*‘ It seems to 
me like coming home.” 

‘* I wish it was your home, dear 
George,” the old lady said; “I 
wish you were not the wanderer 
upon the earth you are.” 

And then George turned to Mar- 
garet and conversed with her, and, 
after a little, Lady McDougal set- 
tled back in her chair and dozed 
again, and George and Margaret 
talked in soft, low tones. It was 
less than an hour that passed thus, 
and how much shorter the time 
seemed! yet, when they parted, 
Margaret being obliged to return 
to Mr. Gordon, it seemed as though 
they had known each other for 
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long, and the interchange of their 
ideas had been constant. George 
Falconerdined with the McDougals, 
and when he left them he made up 
his mind he would go at once to 
London, and return to Paris no 
more. But ah, the weakness of 
human nature! The next day found 
him at Lady McDougal’s again, 
ostensibly to ask if there was any 
commission she could give him to 
execute in London. He met Mr. 
Gordon and Margaret there, and, 
as he knew a little of most things, 
he was presently involved in an 
antiquarian discussion ; this lested 
long, and then Mr. Gordon was not 
satisfied until they adjourned up- 
stairs to his apartment, to examine 
a small but much-valued collection 
of antiquities. Mr. Gordon would 
not let George go even then: he 
dined there, and they went down 
to Lady McDougal’s to spend the 
evening. Margaret sang, and 
George's love grew; and with a 
mighty strength rose in his heart 
and swept all his good resolutions 
before it. He knew now he could 
not fight with his love: he could 
but bow his head, and be taken 
withersoever the waters of his des- 


tiny should carry him; and as the 
sweet voice stirred all his sym- 
pathies, he thought and thought of 


what might be. He could not dis- 
= from himself that Margaret 
iked him much; and when he 
thought of the light that shone out 
of her beautiful eyes as he stood 
before her on the preceding day, 
he felt that if he willed it, a love 
only second to his own would rise 
up in her pure young heart for 
him; and as he thought of this, a 
heaven seemed to open before him 
—a heaven of such radiant joy, 
such peace, such rest—rest at last 
for him, poor world-weary traveller 
that he was. So George Falconer 
_ himself up to his all-absorbing 
ove; he no longer made resolu- 
tions, no longer strove to avoid 
meeting Margaret. 

Had Mrs. Gordon been there, 
things would have been different— 
how different! How much bitter 
anguish would have been spared to 
the actors in my story! A month 
passed, and Mrs. Gordon did not 
return; it wanted still two months 


to Beatrix’s marriage, for which 
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both Mr. Gordon and Margaret 
were to go over. Mr. Dickenson, 
the good, kind rector, had insisted 
upon Beatrix being married from 
his house, as the Grange was still 
occupied by strangers; therefore, 
the dear old rectory, being capable 
of at expansive powers, the 
whole party were to be taken in 
there with the exception of Major 
Calthorpe, who was to come down 
the day before the marriage and 
take up his quarters in a farmhouse 
close by. Some weeks before the 
time for the wedding arrived, Lady 
McDougal quitted Paris with her 
nieces, and then Alec and Beatrix 
came over for a few days. Mrs. 
Gordon was not well; worried, 
anxious, and altogether not fit to 
take a journey; so she remained 
with some friends in London, seeing 
that Beatrix’s trousseau and outfit 
were all they should be. And very, 
very sore at heart she was; to lose 
her only two children at the same 
time seemed almost more than she 
could bear. It was a hard struggle; 
but, with a true mother’s unselfish 
love, she bade her sad heart be 
still, and thought but of cheering 
and doing all she could for her 
children while they were left with 
her. It was a sorrowful parting 
between Margaret and Alec; she 
now told him with many bitter 
tears that she could not marry him, 
nor be engaged to him, nor ever 
give him hope. 

** Alec,” she said, sobbing, “I 
cannot be your wife; it is of no 
use: do not ask me. Ah, Alec? 
if you only knew the misery I feel 
. telling you; but it can never 
»- Still to the last Alec went awa 
determined he would come bac 
and win her; and thinking her re- 
iterated assertions that she only 
loved him as a brother, and refused 
to be engaged, was on account of 
her dread at being tied or being a 
tie to him, he took her hands as he 
was parting from her, and looking 
sadly into her soft eyes, he said— 

** Remember, Margaret, betroth- 
ed or sister, promised wife, or not, 
my Margaret, you will be dearer 
to me always than any other being 
on the face of this earth. I shall 
think of you night and day, I shall 
hear your voice, and see your sweet 
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face when I am so far away; and 

all my hope, all my erent will be 

that [ may come back, my darling, 
to find you, and that I may then 
make you the guiding star of my 
life—that you will then not treat 
me coldly, as you have done of late. 
Margaret, when I am gone, think 
of me as you used: in two years I 
shall return. Margaret, try to love 
me as I know you did, and must 
surely in your heart do now ;” and 
drawing her close to him, he pressed 
a kiss upon her forehead, and then 
he left her. Years after, Alec 
thought of that day, and remem- 
bered how he had fancied no sorrow 

* could be worse than that parting; 
but, as he looked back, he thanked 
God he had not known then how 
much more bitter a grief was in 
store for him. 

How happy a thing for us it is 
that we can see but an inch of the 
road before us! did we but guess 
the pitfalls, the dépths of misery, 
the miles of rugged road before 
some of us to travel; or did we 
but know when we shall enter that 
valley through which we must 
grope our way alone to reach the 
light beyond; did we know the 
hour when the curtain will be lifted, 
and we shall enter on our true ex- 
istence, leaving this, our dream- 
life, with all belonging to it, so far 
behind,—did we know all this, we 
could but lie down by the wayside, 
crying: “Let the blow fall now, 
oh, Thou most high!” rather than 
bear the awful knowledge of the 
future. 

Beatrix returned to England with 
Alec. George Falconer did not 

happen to call during the two days 
the ow sl and sister were in Paris; 
and it should be mentioned here 
that Lady McDougal had no notion 
of the intimacy that had sprung up 
between George and Margaret. 
She knew he often came, but before 
her nothing occurred to open her 
eyes, and even had there been, 
there was no reason that she should 
complain; she would but have de- 
murred because Margaret’s best 
friend and guardian, Mrs. Gordon, 
was not there to approve. Now 
that Margaret was alone again with 
her uncle, George came every day. 
At first it began with his bringing 
little antiquities or old coins for 
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Mr. Gordon to examine, and such 
way did he make with the old gen- 
tleman, that the latter would de- 
clare there was none in the world 
to compare with George Falconer 
for talent, wisdom, and his many 
virtues. As to Margaret, from the 
first this man had an attraction for 
her that she could not describe 
even to herself; but now, at the 
end of these two months that she 
had constantly seen him, she knew 
—poor child that she was!—that 
her feeling for him had changed ; 
she loved him as people love but 
once in their lives, and few even 
that ; loved with the love ofa young 
and passionate girl, such as comes 
before the truth has dawned—the 
truth that the idol set up to wor- 
ship is made but of clay after all. 
In ho. eyes he was a God, perfect 
in form, perfect in all many graces ; 
of a verity, a thing to fall.down 
before, adoring. is talent she 
worshipped as she did himself. 
Naturally gifted, and able to appre- 
ciate the man she loved, Margaret 
gaue in his genius as she did in 

is love for her. He had not as 
yet told her in plain language of 
his attachment; but utterly igno- 
rant and inexperienced as she was, 
she could not help feeling almost 
sure that he loved her. As the 
thought rose in her mind, the world 
seemed changed to her; all nature 
grew more beautiful; the sun grew 
warmer and brighter, the earth 
more fair. 


One afternoon Mr. Gordon had 
gone out, leaving Margaret alone. 
She had been sitting, thinking of 
George, also of poor Alec, who was 
now on his way to India; she 
thought of him, and the tears fell as 
she remembered his affection, his 
true worth, and how, but a very few 
months back, she had looked forward 
to sharing his life; she thought too 
of her aunt, and very sorrowfully ; 
she felt, from her letters, that a cold- 
ness had come between them, and 
Margaret knew why, and knew she 
deserved it. It wanted now but a 
few days to Beatrix’s marriage, and, 
in spite of the new spring of joy and 
hope which had risen in M t's 
heart, she was very sad this winter's 
afternoon. After sitting, ponder- 
ing some time before the fire, she 
rose, and going to the piano, sat 
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down and sang; sang from memory 
some plaintive snelody of a bye-gone 
time, an old song that she had loved 
as a child to hear her aunt sing. 
There was no light in the room, ex- 
cept from the flickering fire, which 
ever and anon lighted up Margaret 
and the whole room for an instant, 
and the next her form was lost in 
gloom. While she was thus em- 
ployed, the door opened, and, with- 
out Margaret’s observing him, George 
Falconer entered the room ; he came 
quietly up to her, and stood listening 
to her sweet voice. Presently she 
turned round and saw him; she 
started, and said :— 

“*Mr. Falconer, how long have 
you been here? It is not fair to 
come in in that surreptitious way.” 

“* T feel rather like Mephistophiles, 
I must say ; but pray do not reproach 
me, I wanted to hear you sing 5 yet 
if you had left off to begin to to 
me, I knew I should like that best, 
and that the song would have been 
over for good: therefore, I came in 
without disturbing you.” 

** Why not let me sing again—we 
will have lights; I will sing any- 
thing you please,” she said. 

**No, stay,” he answered; ‘ do 


not ring, do not have lights brought ; 
sit here by the firelight and listen to 


me. t, I am here to-night 
to tell you what till lately [ had in- 
tended you should never know,— 
that I love you, better than any 
earthly thing, more than all the 
world beside; all my hopes for the 
future are nothing to me with the 
knowledge that my life will pass 
without you ; I say this, for I feel I 
cannot ask you to return my love,— 
to bind your youth and ness, 
your beauty, and the purity of your 
young heart, to the future of a sin- 
ful, miserable man like myself. But, 
we ay I want you to know how 

ou have changed all things to me ; 

want you to know the power you 
have over me; I wish to tell you 
how strangely the sight of your 
sweet child-face moved me from the 
first moment I looked upon it. I 
am old enough to be your father, 
and seem to myself so much older 
than I am; I cannot ask you, I can- 
not think that you could love me; 
but, my darling, my darling, what 
will life be to me without you? I 
have gone on day by day loving you 
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more and more until the sound of 
your voice is the only music in the 
world to me; the light of your 
bright young face the only sunshine 
that I care for. Margaret, my love 
is not like the love of a younger 
man, @ mere passion ; it is my whole 
being, the mainspring of my very 
existence.” 

As he went on Margaret had 
hidden her face in her hands, and 
was ing. George gently took 
one and held it in his, as he said— 


“M t, you must not cry; 
my d fag child, my beautiful 
angel, do not cry. I did not mean 
to distress you, and I had intended 

ou should not even know of my 
ove; but I felt to-night that I must 
tell you all you are to me.” 
argaret still cried as if her 
heart would break; and then 
George, drawing both hands from 
her face, looked into her eyes. As 
he did so he dropped her hands, 
and throwing his arms round her, 
he cried— 

“Oh, my love, my love! can it 
be that _ love me? My Mar- 
garet, tell me, could you ever care 
enough for me to be my wife? Dar- 
ling, look at me; let me see the 
truth in your angel face; let me 
know the tastes on earth that lies 
before me, Margaret! My own, 

ou cannot dream what this great 
joy is to me; tell me, tell me with 
oe once sweet lips that you love 
me!” 

Margaret, however, with the per- 
versity of her sex, the more she 
was implored to speak the more she 
held her tongue ; but George felt, 
as he held her in his arms, that she 
did not shrink from him, and as the 
fire suddenly glared up, and threw 
a bright gleam upon her face, he 
saw that her eyes were soft with the 
light of love. At last she spoke ; 
and then George knew how Mar. 

aret’s whole heart belonged to 
im. For the next half hour they 
sat side by side, and the world 
stood still for them ; the earth was 
touched with the spirit light of love, 
all men were forgotten but them- 
selves. The world is full of misery ; 
man’s life is but a constant round 
of cares and worries, most of them 
petty ’tis true, still they fret and 
. But if our progress through life 

is full of diséppointment and woe, 
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these are given to man to counter- 
balance his almost continuous suf- 
fering, some brief moments of such 
heaven-sent joy and happiness as 
must make most of us exclaim on 
looking back, “‘I thank God for 
my existence! Life even in this 
world is worth having, for the sake 
of such glimpses of heaven as have 
been vouchsafed to me.” The 
dream may have lasted but a little 
while, still it was the oasis in the 
desert ; and barren and rocky as 
the rest of our way may seem, the 
dream has been dreamed, and the 
remembrance will glorify the re- 
mainder of our earth-journey. 

George and Margaret were not 
left alone long. Mr. Gordon soon 
returned, bearing with him a curi- 
ous relic of great antiquity, and he 
immediately ordered lights that he 
might display his treasure; he 
fussed and worried dreadfally, 
scolding Margaret for sitting in the 
dark. 

* Dear me! and fancy, instead of 
trying to amuse Mr. Falconer while 
he was waiting, there you stick in 
the dark ! hy, Margaret, how 
very stupid! you might, at least, 
have shown Mr. Falconer some of 
the things in my little collection. 
But, dear, dear! young girls are so 
very thoughtless !” 

George made Margaret a sign to 
say nothing, and, as Mr. Gordon 
presently left them again, they 
agreed that no mention should be 
made of their engagement until the 
return of Margaret to Paris with 
Mrs. Gordon after Beatrix’s mar- 
riage. George came constantly in 
the few days that were left, and 
this was, indeed, the harvest time 
of peace and happiness for George 
Falconer and Margaret. 

** Darling!” George said to her 
on the day before she and Mr. Gor- 
don started for England; ‘* My 
own Margaret, to think that you 
can love me! but child that you 
are, your love for me can never be 
what mine is for you. Ah, Mar- 

aret! one must have suffered 

eeply to love much; I can find no 
words to tell what you are to me, 
my life, my all. And, Margaret, 
you are sent to me from heaven— 
sent to me for my salvation. How 
your love has raised me above my- 
self, and seemed to make me more 
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worthy! My good angel my bet- 
ter self.” 

As he spoke thus, Margaret 
would marvel that she could be 
all this to one so much older and 
wiser than herself. Had things 
been other than they were, George's 
love dream might have been rea- 
lised. Poor George! the sins of 
early youth were, indeed, to be 
visited noone though who could 
say undeservedly. 

r. Gordon and Margaret ar- 
rived at Chiddinghurst two days 
before Beatrix’s wedding. It was 
late in the evening when they 
drove from the station to the rec- 
tory; they could see the bare trees 
with the snow glistening on their 
branches, a white world shinin 
under the moonlight as the ped 
along. On arriving at the house, 
they were welcomed by the Rec- 
tor and Rectorina. rs. Gordon 
and Beatrix had been inmates of 
the hospitable rectory for some 
days, and it was touching to see 
the meeting between Beatrix and 
Margaret—the meeting that was 
but the precursor of a parting so 
near. rs. Gordon took Margaret 
to her heart with all her old love; 
she was so glad to see her again ; 
shefelt she would be the only one left 
to her soon ; and Margaret at last, 
in the midst of all the affectionate 
greetings, burst into an hysterical 
fit of crying. The excitement of 
all she had gone through, the joy, 
the sorrow, the over-fatigue had 
been too much for the little delicate 
frame, and she had to be carried up 
to bed ere she had been in the rec- 
tory many minutes. 

he next day was all confusion 
and bustle, and Margaret was not 
allowed to leave her room; Bea- 
trix kept constantly running in to 
see her, and spend a few of the last 
minutes with her; but not to Bea- 
trix could Margaret confide all that 
had passed in Paris, and she 
kept locked in her own breast the 
secret of her love. Late in the day 
she got up and went down, looking 
very pale and delicate ;—they were 
all quiet and sad on this Beatrix’s 


last evening among them. They 


sat after dinner ing of the fu- 
ture, Mrs. Gordon already looking 
forward to the return of her two 
loved ones; and as she spoke of 
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Alec, she glanced at Margaret, 
whose eyes fell, for Margaret knew 
that the thoughts of all present 
turned to her when Alec’s future 
was spoken of; and for a minute 
she was miserable, feeling guilty in 
the knowledge of the secret which 
would destroy the hopes of those 
whom she loved so dearly. 


When they went up to their 
rooms that night, Beatrix came to 
her in her dressing-gown, her long, 
fair hair falling round her. She 
came to talk of the days that were 
gone for them. The two young 

irls sat far into the night—poor 
geret longing to tell her cousin 
about George, and Beatrix endea- 
vouring to win a word of love for 
Alec from Margaret, and, as she 
evidently led the subject round to 
him, distressing the latter so that 
she could scarcely refrain from say- 
ing how she was being tortured, 
and confessing all. At last Beatrix 
—— Margaret in her arms, and 
fon b kissing her, said— 

** Dear Margaret, this is the last 
time for so many years that we shall 
be together ; darling, say some little 
word of kindness for er Alec, that 
I may tell him when I see him.” 

Margaret turned her little trou- 
bled face away, and cried—‘‘ I can- 
not! I cannot! don’t ask me! 
Beatrix, it is impossible that I can 
ever marry Alec; you will break my 
heart if you talk of it.” 

She was 80 nervous, so excited, 
that Beatrix could but try to soothe 
her, and spoke ‘no more on the sub- 
ject of which her heart was full. 
At last she left her; Margaret, 
being thoroughly worn out and ex- 
hausted, had fallen into a deep 
sleep, which Beatrix trusted might 
last till morning. It was, indeed, 
reversing the order of things that 
the bride-elect should have to watch 
and care for the bridesmaid ; but so 
it was; and Beatrix had ever been 
accustomed to uphold and cherish 
Margaret as one younger and weaker 
than herself. 

That night passed, and the morn- 
ing dawned with the snow deep on 
the ground; the air was still and 
cold, and struck with a death-like 
chill upon those standing waiting 
for the wedding party to arrive at 
the church. The sun was hanging 
like a great red ball in the sky, seen 
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through an atmosphere charged with 
snow, which had not yet come down. 
An unearthly stillness was over all ; 
it was the sort of cold that brings a 
feeling of desolation with it—the 
cold one fancies in reading some tale 
of travellers dying frost-bitten in 
the northern regions. Suddenly the 
bells burst forth, and broke the 
silence with a merry peal; the 
ringers pulled with all their might, 
eager to show their good-will and 
kindly feeling to the bride they had 
known as a child, and watched grow 
up, and bud, and blossom into the 


lovely girl so soon to become a 
wife. 


The bells rung out, and sounded 
through the keen, cold air; the 
sound broke upon Margaret’s ear, 
and seemed as though it were a 
knell that smote her heart. She 
thought of the day, but seven or 
eight months back, when she had 
stood upon the hill and listened to 
the village bells; and she thought 
how different things had seemed to 
her then. Now the curtain had 
risen, and the knowledge of her life 
had come to her. She had not 


dreamed of the fairy-land that was 
hidden when she longed for her life 


to begin; she had not known of the 
strange, sweet happiness, the subtle 
sense of which had stolen upon her 
since that bright spring day. The 
heavenly world of love had not 
opened before her then; all had 
been blank as an’ unwritten page. 
Now, though knowledge made life 
a glorious dream of happiness, it 
was not unalloyed ; the careless joy 
of a free young heart was gone; the 
sweetness was there, but not with- 
out the bitterness which ever ac- 
companies it. But though there 
was much which made Margaret un- 
easy, and even miserable, when she 
thought of George, and of his words 
of love, she felt that any sorrow or 
sacrifice was nothing in comparison 
to the joy the consciousness of his 
love ae her; so she deter- 
mined to think nothing of the bur- 
den of her secret, which, truthful 
child as she was, bore heavily upon 
her. She knew how much it would 
have upset and astonished everyone 
had she told of her engagement— 
and, besides, had not George bidden 
her be silent. 


Margaret had not much time for 
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rumination, for she was sent for to 
go to Beatrix’s room; and as she 
assisted her to dress in her bridal 
attire, she for the time forgot her- 
self. Beatrix shone out “‘in gloss 
of satin and glimmer of pearls,” 
looking lovely on this her bridal 
morn; the pure white enveloping 
and surrounding her made the 
brightness of her beauty the more 
remarkable; so that on her wed- 
ding-day, unlike the generality of 
women, she looked her fairest. All 
the neighbours who had known them 
so long were invited; and it was 
a pleasant sight—the beautiful bride 
walking first, and the fair young 
bridesmaids surrounding her. They 
walked from the rectory through 
the wicket into the churchyard, and 
so passed the porch, and entered 
the old church,—the church where 
Beatrix had so often prayed, and 
where she had been christened and 
confirmed. Mr. Dickenson per- 


formed the service, and, ere many 
minutes had passed, that impressive 
ceremony was over, and Beatrix and 
Major Calthorpe were man and wife. 
The sunny days of girlhood were 
over for her; life had begun in 
earnest, 


Many eyes were wet as 









Mr. anp Mrs. Gorpon and Mar- 
garet left the rectory the day after 
the wedding, and returned to Paris 
to their old quarters in the Champs 
Elysées. The little garden had now 
a dreary, miserable look, and to 
Mrs. Gordon the whole place had 
lost its brightness ; their stay, how- 
ever, was not to be very long, for 
they had determined to return to 
the Grange at the end of the year 
for which it had been let. Christ- 
mas passed, and with the beginning 
of the new year Mrs. Gordon’s 
health failed: she caught cold, and 
fretting having already made her 
weak, she became very ill, so ill 
that excitement of any kind was 
forbidden. She was in this state 


when George Falconer, who had 
been in London during the Gor- 
don’s stay at Chiddinghurst, re- 
turned to Paris ; he at once rushed 
off to Margaret, eager that all 
should be known and he be welcomed 
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the service concluded, for all were 
sorry to think that the bright, joy- 
ous creature who had dwelt amongst 
them so long was going away—per- 
haps for ever. Mrs. Gordon felt this 
separation most bitterly, but, with 
her usual] courage and self-command, 
she would not allow her husband or 
child to see how much the trial cost 
her. Beatrix had but little time, on 
her return to the house, to say 
** Adieu.” Immediately after the 
breakfast she went to her room, 
and, when there, gave vent to all 
her sorrow ; she flung herself upon 
her mother’s breast, and wept with 
all her heart. “‘ Mamma! mamma!” 
she cried, ‘‘ I must have beea mad 
when [ thought of leaving you. I 
cannot—cannot go ! Keep me, and 
let Walter go without me.” 

It was well Major Calthorpe was 
not near to hear her. Mrs. Gordon 
clasped her to her heart, and could 
not restrain the tears that welled to 
her eyes. The few last moments 
were over; all the guests gathered 
to the door; Beatrix ran guickly 
pans, Calthorpe followed ; the door 

anged to, and they were off, to 
commence a new life in a far-dis- 
tant land. 
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as Margaret’s accepted lover by her 
family. She had just left watch- 
ing by her aunt, Mr. Gordon hav- 
ing taken her place, when George 
was announced. Ah! the joy of 
seeing him again ; the glorious hap~ 
piness it was. He took her in his 
arms, and kissed her passionately. 

“My own, own darling!’ he 
whispered; ‘“‘ my angel wife that is 
to be, how beautiful you are! beau- 
tiful with more than earthly beauty. 
Margaret, you seem to me like some 
angelic spirit suffered to wander on 
the earth to make one poor mortal’s 
life a heaven to him. Darling, I 
shall never leave you again; this 
very day I will explain everything 
to your relations.” 

But Margaret told him of her 
aunt’s illness, and the necessity 
of her being kept quiet; and 
** George,” she murmured, “ you 
know they thought I liked my 
cousin, a8 indeed I believed I did 


ll 
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until I saw you, and it has been a 

great blow to my aunt that I would 

not be regularly engaged to him 

before he went to India. It is so 

—e that I love you instead of 
im. 

Here George laughingly endea- 
voured to explain to her that it was 
the best and most praiseworthy 
thing she could possibly have done 
to care for him, and then a shade 

sed over the handsome face, and 
e said— 

‘Margaret, you have saved me 
by your love. When I first saw 
your darling face, I was a hopeless, 
miserable, guilt-stained man ; your 
love, my own, has purified me by 
its purity; new hope sprang up in 
my heart from the moment I knew 
of your love. A great joy seems 
now to touch and gild everything 
about me. The past is gone from 
my memory ; the bitter, bitter grief 
and remorse I have carried about 
with me for so long have faded 
from me. Margaret, no woman ever 
was to man what you are to me.” 

‘* George,” said Margaret, look- 
ing up into his eyes, ‘** my love, I 
think, must be as great as yours ; at 
least, I know that I could feel no 
more. My greatest wish, my only 
hope, is that you may care for me, 
that you may want me near you. 
How I look forward to sitting by 
your side as you write, how still [ 
would be, never speak or move, 
but only watch you; and I should 
read you all you had written and 
how grand it would seem to me!” 

So they talked hopefully till 
George rose to go; and day after 
day, while Mrs. Gordon lay so sick, 
did George Falconer come to the 
house, sometimes seeing Mrs. Gor- 
don as well as Margaret, sometimes 

assing an hour with her alone. 
Was told no one of these happy 
hours—she intended no deception ; 
but put off the explanation until 
her aunt should restored to 
health. She thought no ill could 
come, and felt assured Mrs. Gordon 
would consent to the marriage with 
George Falconer when she once 
knew how entirely her heart was 
his. The thought of Alec often 
rose in her mind to cloud her hap- 
piness, but she would say to her- 
self, “‘ he is so young, he is sure to 
learn to love someone else; even 
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now his heart, perhaps, is filled with 
another image,” and the cloud 
would pass ; and when George came 
the world was flooded with sun- 
shine. 

The days passed on, and Mrs, 
Gordon was now so much improved 
in health that she sat up for some 
hours every day, and the time was 
drawing near for the secret of the 
engagement to be disclosed to her. 
These days were passing for Mar- 
garet in a heaven of such joy as 
only happy lovers know; she would 
willingly have had all remain as it 
was for ever; but George Falconer 
felt that he ought to let those near- 
est and dearest to Margaret know 
how matters stood between them 
as soon as it was practicable. 

They were sitting together in the 
dusk one evening, and they had 
just agreed that the next day Mrs. 
Gordon should be made acquainted 
with the story of their love; he was 


standing before Margaret, looking 
down on her with a troubled and 
undecided expression on his face ; 
at last he said in a strangely tremu- 
lous voice— 

“ Margaret, I want to tell you 
something; there is someting in 


my past life which you ought to 
know. I have hesitated—I have 
ut off the evil moment as long as 
could; for, oh! my only love, 
when you have heard what I have 
to say, fone heart may turn from 
me, and I shall lose the only thing 
that makes existence worth having. 
Dearest, I have often told you how 
unworthy I knew myself to be of 
the priceless treasure of your love ; 
but 1 could never bring myself to 
tell you—you who are goodness 
and purit§ itself—the story, so un- 
fitted for your eyes, of my life. 
But, Margaret, I trust now soon to 
make you my wife, and you must 
know the sinful past, and misery of 
the man you are about to marry.” 
“ George, do not tell me—I pray 
you do not tell me,” cried Mar- 
garet, rising and taking George's 
hand; “I do not want to know 
anything you have done wrong; 
and for the misery—I thought you 
were so happy now, you could for- 
get the past.’ 
He gently led her back to the 
sofa where she had been sitting, 
and taking his place beside her, he 
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said : “ My darling child, you must 
hear me. Margaret, my love, my 
life! it is a cruel thing for me to 
tell, yet let your little hand rest in 
mine the while, that I may gather 
strength, and so go on with the 
hard task before me. You know, 
for I have often told you, how in 
my early youth I was spoilt and 
petted. y father dead, I was the 
one care and thought of my mother; 
no fancy that I had was left un- 
gratified; until, before I grew a 
man, the whole world seemed created 
for my amusement and pleasure. 
Thus the evil entailed by my poor 
mother’s weakness grew within me, 
and my one thought was self; fond 
as I was of her—and, Margaret, 
few mothers have known the love 
I felt for mine—still there was the 
innate selfishness within me, so 
that her will was always made to 
yield to mine. Thus it was that, 
in spite of her urgent entreaties, I 
changed from the regiment I first 
had my commission in, and went 
into one then quartered in India. 
I was but one-and-twenty, yet I 
had already, as it seemed to me, 
exhausted all there was to do in 
the way of excitement in Europe. 
I was anxious to see new life, en- 
joy new sports; altogether the 
restless longing for change came 
upon me, and I went to India. 

ould to God I had never resisted 
the entreaties of my mother! Dear- 
est, I should not then have had the 
sorrow and the shame of telling you 
my miserable story. When I had 
been two or three months in my 
new regiment, already wearying 
of the monotonous tropical life, our 
colonel, who had been on leave 
since my arrival, returned to the 
cantonment, bringing with him his 
young wife. Margaret, do not look 
upon me, do not gaze at me out of 
the depths of those clear pure eyes. 
Will you hate me when I tell you 
the wretch I was? This wife—I 
cannot tell you her name—was 
very beautiful; she had married 
because, a penniless, homeless girl, 
she knew not what else todo. She 
was very young—hardly eighteen 
then, though she had been married 
more than a year. From the first 
moment I saw her she exercised a 
strange fascination over me; I re- 
member so well seeing her come 
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into the ball-room with her hair 
like a golden crown, and her great 
blue eyes shining like stars. Dar- 
ling, do not shrink from me; it 
was not love I felt for this woman ; 
for, Margaret, I swear to you I 
never loved until I saw your sweet 


oe face. I cannot tell even 
now how it happened, but she 
drew me on and on; child almost as 
she was, I never knew so thorough- 
going acoquette ; until at last from 
beginning, as I truly believe she 
did, almost in jest, and striving to 
make me love her, she fell into the 
trap she had laid for me: she no 
longer feigned to care for me. Ah, 
darling! let me pass over all that 
sinful, wretched time; let me not 
sully your pure ears with the dis- 
graceful story. The end—though 
not the end, alas !—was that we 
fled. 

Of course I had to leave the 
regiment, and my career was over. 
I need not tell you of the bitter 
disappointment and sorrow my con- 
duct caused my mother. Though 
I at once quitted India, I did not 
return to England for years; we 
travelled on the continent, and at 
last took up our quarters at Flo- 
rence. I soon found that the 
woman whom [ had thus in a mo- 
ment’s madness induced to fly with 
me, was one with whom it was im- 

ossible to seek for happiness. 

light, girlish creature that she 
looked, gentle and soft as she could 
appear, it makes my blood curdle 
now to think of the frantic rage 
and fury that would burst from 
her at times. She was of a fright- 
fully jealous nature; God only 
knows the torture I endured in 
that time. Margaret, my angel, 
my salvation, do not draw your 
hand from mine ; listen to me as I 
tell you of the darkest, saddest 
part in all my story. Do not turn 
from me in loathing, for I tell you 
that I believe my agony of remorse, 
my utter contrition, must expiate 
my sins in this world and the next. 
I will tell you now part of my story 
which — me hohe: and my 
heart stand still, when it all comes 


back to me, as it does to-night. 
She—this woman and I had dined 
out one evening in Florence, aud 
we had adjourned to the opera with 
the friends we had been dining 
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with. There was one lady of the 
party—it matters not now to tell 
you about her—whom she took a 
strange hatred to, and, most un- 
justly, was violently jealous of. 

ome demon seemed to possess 
her; and that night, when we 
were home and alone, her fury 
burst forth in all the strength of 
madness,—for mad I often think 
she must have been. After re- 
proaching me in the bitterest lan- 
guage, she suddenly seized an 
antique, jewelled dagger that was 
lying on the table, and in her 
frenzy rushed upon me to stab me. 
I wrested the weapon from her. 
With a shriek she turned and flew 
ont of the room into the street. I 
followed, for I feared I knew not 
what. Before the house in which 
we lived flowed the Arno, swollen by 
the autumn rains. Before I could 
come up with her—could seize 
her-—before even 1 could realise 
the full extent of her insanity, she 
stood upon the parapet, and, with 
a wild cry, threw her white arms 
above her head, and plunged into 
the dark, cruel water, that opened 
to swallow her, and then bore her 
on its rapid way! She was en- 
gulfed—lost to my sight for ever! 
In a second, I, too, was struggling 
with the angry waters, in a vain 
attempt to save her. It was too late! 

"QO God! that I could forget it 
all! Margaret, pity me! Think of 
the bitter, bitter anguish —the 
agony of remorse—that has fol- 
lowed me as a shadow ull these 
years! How often have I cursed 
myself as I have thought of my 
great crime—for I can call it no- 
thing else. Though I was not the 
actual instrument that caused her 
death, I feel always as if that 
woman’s blood was on my head. 
It was I who induced her to leave 
her husband, and I who brought 
her to her death. If I had con- 
trolled my guilty passion, she 
might now have been a happy 
wife—who knows! Her furious 
rages might never have burst forth 
—for I cannot but think it was a 
sense of the humiliation of her po- 
sition which maddened her at times. 
Margaret, here on my knees I pray 
of you to look at me, and tell me if 
your heart is turned away from me 
for ever ?” 
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George Falconer knelt down be- 
fore her as he told the dreadful de- 
tails; Margaret had turned away, 
weeping bitterly; George endeavoured 
to make her say one word that he 
might know he had hope. At last 
she raised her head, and dashing the 
tears away— 

“Oh, George !” she cried; ‘ why 
did you tell me this ? I have thought 
you so noble, and so good, as well as 
- much more clever than anybody 
else.” 

Poor Margaret! the revulsion of 
feeling had come to her, which 
comes to most women at some time 
in their lives, when they find that 
the image they have set up aloft to 
worship as so superior to themselves, 
that they have valued as the refiners’ 
‘ecg gold, is but constructed of a 

aser metal, and with more of clay 
in it than lies hidden in their own 
weaker natures. George could never 
be the same to her again ; she could, 
and did forgive him, feeling most 
tenderly, pitifully towards him : she 
clung to him, she soothed him, and 
longed to comfort him, and stifle the 
remorse which rendered him so 
miserable ; but Margaret no longer 
looked up to worship. Still she loved 
him as passionately as before; it 
was only the nature of the feeling 
that was altered—it rather gathered 
strength from this very change; 
she felt how he had suffered for his 
sin, and she determined to devote 
her life to aid him in forgetting and 
atoning for the past. After George 
left her that evening, Margaret sat 
long brooding over the sad story she 
had heard ; shocked and distressed, 
yet with her love strong in her 
heart ; she never wavered in her 
determination to marry George ; she 
knew indeed that nothing could turn 
her love from him. 


After some time she rose and 
walked with slow steps to her aunt’s 
room; Mrs. Gordon was just dressed 
for dinner: she took Margaret's 
hand, and said— 

“ Margaret, not ready yet! why, 
what have you been about, my 
child?” 

Margaret looked down and blushed 
as she remembered how utterly igno- 
rant her aunt was of all that had 
taken place. 

“Mr. Falconer washere,” answered 
she; ‘‘ and has not been long gone.” 
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** Mr. Falconer! why was he let 
in when your uncle was out, and I 
unable to see him P” 

**Aunt Marion,” faltered Mar- 
garet, ‘*I ought to have told you 
long ago. Oh, dear Aunt Marion, 
how shall I tell you!” and here she 
fell to crying : the tears, which had 
béen flowing so freely during her 
interview with George, were still 
very near the brink, and this fresh 
agitation made them pour out again. 

Mrs. Gordon sat down and drew 
Margaret beside her, and then she 
said, ‘‘ What have you to tell me, 
dear? My child, what is it?” As 
she said this, her face changed, and 
a look of great anxiety came into 
her eyes, and then Margaret laid 
her head upen her aunt’s shoulder, 
and with many tears, and in broken 
words, told all the story of her love. 
Mrs. Gordon was deeply hurt at 
the concealment and the distrust 
shown by Margaret towards her, 
aud then she thought of Alee, of his 
despair when he should hear of 
Margaret's engagement to another 
man, and her tears mingled with 
Margaret’s. But in a very short 
time—for Mrs. Gordon was not 
given to such display of emotion— 
she recovered herself, and led Mar- 

aret to tell her all, to confide in 

er entirely Margaret told every- 
thing, with the exception of the 
miserable story which she had 
heard for the first time that after- 
noon. 

That night, before Mrs. Gordon 
went to bed, as she was sitting hav- 
ing her hair brushed, she gave a 
violent start which sent the brush 
flying out of her maid’s hand, and 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Falconer! 
the very name! No, that cannot 
be; surely such misery as this 
could never fall upon us. My dar- 
ling child! She immediately dis- 
missed ner maid, and hurried to 
Margaret’s room. She found her 
lying dressed upon her bed; her 
long hair unfastened, a dark and 
tangled mass upon the pillow ; her 
hot cheeks wet with the recent 
tears; her eyes wide open, gazing 
at vacancy. 

‘* Margaret, dearest, tell me—I 
could not sleep until 1 asked you— 
has Mr. Falconer ever been in 
India?” 


** Why do you ask?” said Mar- 
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garet. ‘‘ Yes, he has, I know; but 
it was a long time ago.” 

Mrs. Gordon spoke no more to 
her that.night. Hastily pressing a 
kiss upon her forehead, she left 
her ; and when she returned to her 
own room her face was white, and 
her features were set with a hard 
rigid look, as of some one under 
the torture of the rack, yet who 
would make no moan, nor give one 
sign of the anguish rending her, 
Mr. Gordon that night wotted not 
that his wife lay with her eyes open, 
wide awake, yet so still and quiet ; 
there was a weight upon her burn- 
ing brow, and a horrible dread in 
her aching heart—a dread that 
made her turn cold aad sick, as ever 
and again the probability of what 
she feared forced itself upon her 
mind. Then, too, a feeling of re- 
proach came upon her; she re- 
proached herself for having given a 
chance that ali this trouble could 
come tothem. ‘* Why had she left 
Margaret with Mr. Gordon! so in- 
sufficiens as she was to take care of 
anyone P’’ and then poor Mrs. Gor- 
don accused herself of selfishness, 
that in order to spare her son the 
agitation and excitement of con- 
stantly seeing Margaret, she had 
left her to run this risk; but how 
could she have guessed, how could 
she have dreamt of what had taken 
place P 

When morning dawned it found 
Mrs. Gordon with her eyes still 
open, brooding over the past events 
which Margaret had confided to 
her the day before; she made up 
her mind that she must have some 
explanation with George Falconer 
before Margaret should see him 
again. She could only pray that 
the awful forebodings of her heart 
might not be realised; the dread of 
this something which was hanging 
over her shut out from her mind all 
thoughts of Alec’s grief and disap- 
pointment at Margaret’s preference 
of another. She knew that Mar- 
garet’s fate had come; she felt from 
what the young girl had told her 
the preceding day that for her it 
was a matter of life or death—a 
happy life basking in the sunshine 
of a husband’s love, or the cold 
death in life of a disappointed 
woman. As Mrs. ordon lay there 
in the first chill of a winter's morn- 
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ing, if was borne in upon her that 
this thing, having been suffered to 
proceed thus far, must be proceeded 
in yet further, and, if possible, al- 
lowed to end happily for those most 
concerned init. If possible! Ah, 
if her horrid fears were true, then 
there must be an end to this dream 
of joy for Margaret, and a weight 
of self-reproach would lie upon her 
aunt for ever. 

As the morning dawned Mrs. 
Gordon fell into a deep sleep ; she 
was thoroughly worn out with her 
sleepless night of troubled thought. 

hile Mrs. Gordon was thus 
torturing herself on Margaret’s ac- 
count, the object of all this anxious 
care was sleeping calmly and peace- 
fully. The day before had been 
one of great excitement; but, al- 
though she had sustained a severe 
shock, still the pain of that was 
over, and there was a feeling of 
contentment and peace in the 
knowledge that her aunt was cogni- 
sant of her love and her engage- 
ment to George; and so she had 
fallen asleep looking with joy to the 
morrow. She thought her aunt a 
little mysterious in visiting her at 
night in the way she did, to inquire 
if George had ever been to India; 
but she had not seen the face of 
horror with which Mrs. Gordon 
had leftthe room. The fancy arose 
in her mind, could her aunt know 
anything of that dreadful story ? 
but then the idea passed as most 
unlikely, and so, with a long-drawn 
sigh of relief, Margaret turned on 
her pillow and slept. 

The morrow came, and at four 
o’clock, in the afternoon the bell 
rang. Margaret, who was sitting 
in the dressing-room with Mrs. 
Gordon, felt her heart stop, and 
then go on with a great bound. 
Then she heard the well-known 
step crossing the vestibule, and at 
asign from her aunt she left the 
room. As soon as George was 
seated, Mrs. Gordon said to him, 

“Mr. Falconer, Margaret has 
told me what has passed during all 
this time between you; I cannot 
think that either of you have be- 
haved quite fairly to Mr. Gordon 
or myself. The poor child, I am 
sure, did what she considered was 
for the best, and she is so young 
and inexperienced that I can but 
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forgive her, though my husband is 
very angry, and much mortified to 
think that all this was going on 
under his very eyes while he was 
kept so entirely in the dark. I, of 
course, surmise that, knowing how 
much agitation I have lately under- 
gone, and my recent severe illness, 
it was on that account you did not 
inform me before of your engage- 
ment to my niece; indeed, Marga- 
ret has assured me this was the only 
reason of your silence.” 

Here George broke in with, *T 
can assure you that long ere this I 
should have told you of my love 
for Margaret had we not both 
thought that the knowledge of it 
might possibly distress you, and 
therefore injure your health. Far 
from wishing any concealment, for 
myself I would that all the world 
could know how I worship her— 
how she is the light and joy of my 
existence, and that it is the ambi- 
tion of my life to marry her. Mrs. 
Gordon, you cannot know what 
Margaret is to me; I will not try 
to tell you, you might be tempted to 
smile, and think me ridiculous. I 
know well how apt people are to 
turn the rapsodies of love into ri- 
dicule : but you will not be deaf to 
my pleading that you will one day 
give your consent to her being my 
wife. I swear to you that my whole 
life shall be devoted to her; that 
my every thought shall be to please 
and make her happy. My fortune 
is sufficiently large to enable me to 
surround her with every luxur 
and comfort, and her slightest a | 
shall be my law. Give her to me 
I entreat you! she is all the worid 
to me.” 

“Before I can say what you 
wish,” replied Mrs. Gordon, and 
she flushed as she spoke, ‘‘I think 
that you should know Margaret's 
history, and how it comes about 
that upon me devolves the right of 
giving or withholding my consent 
to her marriage. You know she is 
my neice, but you probably are not 
aware she is the child of my dead 
brother. The story is a miserable 
one, and Margaret is quite uncon- 
cious of the distressing circum- 
stances under which she came to 
my care. I have kept her, poor 
child, in utter ignorance of her 
mother’s shame, and her father’s 
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cruel death. My brother married 
in India a woman many years 
younger than himself, and when 
they had been married but little 
more than a year, this wretch—for 
I can call her b 
fled with one of the officers of her 
husband’s regiment” (as Mrs. Gor- 
don said these words, a ghastl 
allor spread itself over George's 
ace, he rose and stood leaning on 
the mantle-piece, with his dilated 
eyes fixed upon her), “leaving 
Margaret, a little sickly child of 
but a few months old. My brother, 
who loved this wicked, shameless 
creature as few worthy women have 
ever been loved, never recovered 
the shock, never held up his head 
again, and in a few months he died, 
driven to his death by his guilty 
wife and her wicked lover !” 

Here Mrs. Gordon raised her 
eyes and looked steadily at George; 
she could not have believed she was 
gazing at the same man who spoke 
to her five minutes before ; how 
sharpened the features looked, how 
grey in colour! never in life was 
such a change seen in man’s face: 
it was as if the chill hand of death 
was on him, the paralysation of de- 
spair. The dread, the fearful 
dread of the night was a reality ; 
Mrs. Gordon knew it now. How 
clearly it was written in his face! 
She became as white, as horror- 
stricken as himself; and as the two 
faces gazed upon each other, it 
asec as though some fearful 
spectre had risen up between them. 
Then Mr. Gordon said in a low, 
distinct tone— 

“The name of Margaret’s father 
was Colonel Babington.” 

As she uttered the words, he 
cried with a wild shriek, ‘‘ Oh, my 
God! it is not, cannot be; and 
throwing himself on the ground 
before Mrs. Gordon, he cried to ber 
to ** unsay it, to spare them, to say 
that he was mad.”’ Surely, had the 

unishment of the man’s sin found 
im out in this world. Mrs. Gor- 
don could but pity him, much as 
she loathed and detested the wicked- 


ness of his youth. 


“Are you, then,” she said, 
“that Falconer who betrayed my 
brother’s trust, the gu lty partner 
of Margaret’s mother’s flight ?” 

But we will not dwell upon the 
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details of this terrible interview. 
George Falconer left the house, a 
hopeless, broken-hearted man, to 
wander through the world alone. 

* * * * 


The spring has come again, the air 
is soft, the perfumed breath of early 
flowers fills the space with sweet- 
ness, the fresh pale green of the 
young leaves is on the trees, and the 
sun smiles down in his brightness, as 
though rejoicing in his power of re- 
vivifying the earth : all nature lives 
again, the germ of life within each 
tiny bud bestirs itself, and makes 
ready to break the prison which 
encloses it, and let the glorious cap- 
tive flower free. The young lam 
in the fields, the young birds in the 
woods, all give token and sign of the 
happy spring-time. 

The spring has come, and we look 
again upon the scene we gazed on 
but one little year ago; we see the 
Grange as it was last spring-time ; 
not a stone seems changed, hardly a 
flower plucked, for they all seem in 
about the same state of advancement 
as when we saw them last; no sign 
of the three hundred and sixty-five 
days and nights which have come 
and gone since last we looked upon 
the place: outwardly, the same 

aceful rest lies all around. Oh, 

appy stones! that shed no tears, 
and take no thought of time ; and 
happier flowers that give forth sweet- 
ness, yet know neither toil nor care. 
No change has come to flower or 
stone ; no change to these, but in 
the dear old house—what change is 
there! Upon its inmates the bur- 
den of a great sorrow has fallen, and 
within the house theré is the awful 
shadow of a mighty presence,—the 
shadow of*that presence—enemy or 
friend—who cannot be denied ; who 
comes to some with muffled foot- 
step, ever drawing nearer, breathing 
the chill api, temiog the atmo- 
sphere around, so slowly, yet so 
surely, that the end has come before 
one sign of warning has been noted : 
to some that awful shadow comes 
with sudden strength and might, 
and with fast footsteps overtakes 
them in the mid-day of their lives :— 
to some he comes in youth, and 
beckons to his side the young and 
lovely, to cast off the garment of 
this earth, and go! Alas! the 
youngest and the fairest here is 
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called; the shadow is beside her, 
and Margaret’s days are numbered 
here on earth. 

From the hour that she knew she 
should never see George on this side 
the grave again, Margaret faded ; 
always a fragile delicate plant, the 
keen blast of this bitter grief de- 
stroyed her life ; they never told her 
the fearful truth, she only knew that 
George was gone from her for ever, 
that the light had passed away, and 
darkness was upon the world for all 
her days. Mrs, Gordon geutly broke 
to her that George was gone, and 
must neyer come again, but she 
never knew the cruel story that thus 
cast a blight upon her life. At first 
she refused to believe in her desola- 
tion, and implored that she might 
see George again, to hear from him 
the reason of their separation ; she 
wrote and prayed of him to come, 
if only once, and tell her the truth ; 
but he wrote back :— 

** We can never meet again, Mar- 
garet. I have more need of pity 
than yourself, for I have the heavy 
burden of my sin, as well as all the 
bitter sorrow. Darling, pray for 
me, that my evil days may be short- 


ened ; pray for me as I pray for my- 
self, that the end may soon come, 
as indeed I think it will ; for, oh, my 
love, my love! I cannot live without 


_you. And dearest, if you would 
soften the anguish I feel now, let me 
think that you will try to forget I 
ever crossed your path. Margaret, 
forget me; let me pass from your 
recollection as one so unworthy that 
it were wicked even to leta thought 
be wastedon me. You are soyoung 
that there may be many happy years 
in store for you, when all the misery 
of this present time will sem as an 
indistinct dream. Margaret, have 
courage; strive with all your strength 
to live through this trial. All I ask 
and pray of you, is never to question 
your aunt, never seek to know the 
reason of our separation ; know only 
that it must be so; remember it 1s 
my prayer to you that you will 
banish me and all about me from 
your thoughts. God bless you ! and 
in this world farewell for ever.” 

When Margaret read this letter 
she felt it was indeed all over be- 
tween them, and then, after days 
and nights spent in weeping, she 
tried to rouse herself and do his 
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bidding ; he told her to try and for- 
get him, and, to obey him, she 
strove to do even that, or at least 
she never spoke of him again, she 
never asked again for explanation of 
what seemed the strange conduct of 
all those around her; she gave no 
trouble, and fought and battled with 
her grief in solitude. Aunt Marion, 
to whom the revelation had been a 
dreadful shock, and whose sympathy 
and sorrow for Margaret were all 
aroused, would sit and hold her 
hand, and strive to comfort her in 
every way; but no tenderness could 
heal the gaping wound ; the shaft 
had hit home, and her very life was 
ebbing day by day ; in a few weeks 
the outward change was seen, and 
all who looked on Margaret knew 
that death had marked her for his 
own. She only begged that she 
might go home; and Mrs. Gordon, 
who fancied a warmer climate might 
be beneficial, strove hard to per- 
suade her to let them take her to 
the south ; they consulted the first 
doctors in Paris, who only advised 
them to do just as Margaret wished. 
It was not mild air she required, they 
said, her constitution had received 
a shock, and it seemed as though the 
delicate organisation could not rally ; 
change would do her good, but above 
all she must be humoured. The 
point on which Margaret was obsti- 
nate was that of going home; she 
never complained, and did all and 
everything they asked ; but she would 
throw her arms round Mrs. Gordon's 
neck, and looking up, her soft 
brown eyes had such a piteous plead- 
ing look in them as she would cry— 

**Ah, darling Auntie, take me 
home !—do take me back to Chid- 
dinghurst! I want to see the dear 
old Grange again, and be quiet in 
our home.” 

And her aunt would take her to 
her heart, and hush and soothe her 
as she did in the years gone by, 
when little Margaret had laid within 
her arms a sickly little child. And 
so they went back home ; the family 
who had inhabited the Grange in 
their absence had just left, and as 
the early spring days were lengthen- 
ing out, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon and 
Margaret arrived one evening at 
Chiddinghurst. 

Margaret’s strength seemed fail- 
ing more and more as they neared 
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the home she longed to reach; it 
was with difficulty she could mount 
the steps leading to the hall-door, 
when she arrived. Then, as the 
chill of winter passed away, and the 
bright, strong rays of the glorious 
sun made the earth warm and the 
air soft, Mrs Gordon would lead 
her darling out to breathe the fra- 
grance of the sweet, fresh spring. 
Then the time came when she had 
to be carried, and would lie on a 
sofa without moving. She would 
be placed where she could look 
down upon the landscape she had 
loved so well, and lie for hours to 
watch the lights and shadows on 
the hills and valleys down below. 
From where she lay she could see 
the little old nck and hear the 
bells; all seemed the same as on 
that day, one year ago, when she 
stood on the hill wondering what 
her life would be. The curtain was 
down then; the play had not com- 
menced; the tragedy to come lay 
hidden from human vision; the 
curtain will soon be down again, for 
the play is nearly played out. In 
one little year the story of a life is 
told. 

One night—the shadow was very 
near now—Mrs. Gordon was sittin 
with Margaret, and as she watohed 
the pure, pale face, the eyes with 
the deep, dark shade around them, 
the sad truth forced itself upon 
her that the child could not be 
with her long. The doctors from 
London had all said there was no 
disease that they could deal with, 
and had recommended first one 
thing, then another. All had been 
tried, yet Margaret faded still. At 
the last consultation they had said, 
*Wecan do nothing more.” Now 
there was only the old doctor from 
the village who came constantly, 
and who had tended Margaret as a 


(62.) a.v. 1463.—THoMas, sEV- 
genta Karu or Krupare.—Had pre- 
viously filled high offices in the 
State ; was appointed Deputy to the 
Viceroy, Richard, Duke of York, 
in 1454, and in the same year 
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child. It was a great relief to her 
when the London doctors no longer 
came ;. she knew well no earthly 
help could save the life she did not 
wish to keep. As Mrs. Gordon 
watched through the weary night, 
the weight of misery on her seemed 
too hard to bear. As the morning 
dawned, Margaret stirred, and asked 
to be moved, and have the curtains 
drawn asunder, that she might see 
the sun rise above the hills. 

‘Ah, auntie, darling,” she mur- 
mured, “the glorious sun shall 
rise no more for me above the hills, 
—I shall no more see him set !” 

** My Margaret, do not tell me 
this! My darling do not break 
my heart! It is not so near,—we 
shall not part so soon !” 

‘*Aunt Marion,” she said, “I 
know that I am dying; take me to 
the window, that I may look my 
last upon the beautiful earth I have 
loved so well!” 

They carried her to the window, 
and threw it open, and she lay for 
a long time quite quiet. The 
shadow was deepening round her, 
—the dews of death were gathering 
even now upon her brow. It,was 
Sunday morning ; the church bells 
began to ring. She opened her 
eyes and listened to the sounds, as 
they were borne to her by the 
morning air. Then she turned to 
Mrs. Gordon, and whispered— 

“Tam glad I have heard them 
once more; they seem to cail me 
away. Darling Auntie, do notecry! 
you know I am glad to go.” 

At mid-day the blinds are down 
in Margaret'sroom. She is gone— 
“Where there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are 
passed away.” 


summoned a parliament, which met 
in the city of Dublin, on Friday 
before the Feast of St. George. 
Several acts were passed thereat, 
which now, as well as hundreds 
of other statutes, lie mouldering 
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on the shelves of the Record 
Office, and under the charge of the 
Master of the Rolls, never having 
been printed or bound-up with the 
authorised version of the statutes ; 
and we may here observe in passing, 
how marked is the difference be- 
tween the state of the English and 
Trish Records. In England, the rolls 
of Parliament, the histories of the 
monasteries, their chartullaries, their 
chapters, the histories of the reli- 
gious orders, such as that of the 
Friars Minor contained in the Monu- 
menta Franciscana, and hundreds of 
other volumes are continually issu- 
ing from the press. In Ireland, 
though of later years the records 
scattered through different offices 
are being arranged by men of world- 
wide fame, by Dr, Ferguson, Q.C., 
assisted by Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Hen- 
nessy, little is done to throw light 
on the history of ages long past. 
The very statutes of which we are 
now speaking, in the reign of Edward 
IV., are conversant with the then 
state of the country, and of many of 
the families of the Anglo-Norman 
and Irish races ; some of the statutes 
have been translated, and are in 
manuscript, but others, and the ma- 
jority thereof, are in Norman-French, 
unreadable to the world, and never 
yet printed—thus of the thirty-eight 
statutes passed by the parliament 
held before Thomas, seventh Earl of 
Kildare, in 1455, four only have been 
printed. Of the statutes passed b 
arliament, in 1456, before the same 
puty, thirty-one in number, not 
one has been printed ; of those passed 
in 1457, three have been printed out 
of the thirty-five. In 1458, the Earl 
held a parliament, when six-and- 
twenty acts were passed, and only 
one printed, and so on: those 
manuscript documents, of unspeak- 
able value, are allowed to lie en- 
tombed, while the world are en- 
entirely ignorant of their priceless 
contents.! In 1468, the Earl was 
appointed by Edward IV., in return 
for the unalterable affection of his 
family towards the house of York, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland for life, 
with a fee of £40 a-year and 10s. 
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a-day. We had almost omitted to 
state, that a few years previously, 
namely, in 1464, the far-famed Fran- 
ciscan Monastery of Adare was 
founded by this seventh Ear! of 
Kildare, and by his wife, Joanna, 
daughter of the unfortunate Earl of 
Desmond.? It is thus told in the 
Burgundian manuscript of the Fran- 
ci-can Friars, written in Louvain, in 
1617, and still preserved in the 
Louvain Library, Belgium, waere it 
has been lately translated into Eng- 
lish by the Rev. C. P. Mehan, * the 
accomplished curate of SS. Michael 
and John’s, Dublin :—‘‘ Of all our 
monasteries,” speaks the Fran- 
ciscan, *‘ there is none more cele- 
brated than that of Adare. The 
Franciscans are mainly indebted 
for this monastery to Thomas, 
seventh Earl of Kildare, and Jo- 
anna his wife, daughter of James, 
Earl of Desmond, who laid its 
first stone in 1464, and erected 
the church, and fourth part of the 
cloister, within the same year. Kil- 
dare and his Countess were munifi- 
cent benefactors to our brotherhood, 
for not satisfied with furnishing the 
church with glass windows, they 
also bestowed upon it a bell of great 
value,” viz. £12, *‘and two silver 
chalices. The church was conae- 
crated in honour of Michael the 
Archangel, on the Saint’s festival, 
in 1466, precisely one year before 
the decease of James, Earl of Des- 
mond, who was executed at Drog- 
heda for having counselled Edward 
IV. to dismiss his wife, Elizabeth 
Woodville, widow of Sir John Gray.” 
The Earl of Kildare did not appear 
to have taken advantage of the grant 
to him of the Chancellorship for life ; 
he resigned the seals, after holding 
them merely for five years, on bein 

appointed to the higher office o 

Lord Deputy of the Viceroy of 
George, Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edward IV. In 1471, the Earl made 
an incursion into Farney (modern 
County Monaghan), where he com- 
mitted great depredations on the 
MacMahons.‘ In the year following, 
he held two parliaments, one at 
Drogheda, the enactments whereof 


1 Betham’s Constitution of Ireland, 367. 


2 Annals of the Four Masters, 


Wadding’s Franciscan Chronicles. 


3 Father Mehan’s “ Noctes Lovanienses.” 
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are not printed, and one at Naas, of 
which two statutes alone are printed 
and published. The English power 
in Ireland had now dwindled to a 
mere shadow. English troops had 
disappeared, and the Pale was left 
unprotected from the incursions of 
the wild Irish, as the indomitable 
natives were styled. To remedy this 
deplorable state of things, the mili- 
tary order of “‘ the Brothers of St. 
George” was founded. It consisted 
of thirteen brethren, selected from 
each of the four counties of which 
the Pale was composed. Kiipare, 
the county of the Fitzgeralds, was 
represented by Thomas, the seventh 
Earl, then Chancellor, Rowland Eus- 
tace, Lord Portlester, and Sir Row- 
land Eustace, Knight; Dusurn, by 
Robert, Lord of Howth, Sir Robert 
Dowdal, Knight, and by the Mayorof 
the city of Dublin; Lours, by Rich- 
ard Bellew, Sir Lawrence Taaff, and 
by the Mayor of Drogheda; Mzatu 
furnished four representatives, 
namely, Lord Gormanstown, Edward 
Plunket, Seneschal of Meath, Alex- 
ander Plunket, and Barney Barnwell 
Those thirteen knights undertook to, 
and did maintain ‘120 mounted 
archers, at sixpence a-day for their 
wages, which wax also to supply 
them with meat and drink ; 40 horse- 
men, attended by 40 pages, at five- 
pence a-day for him and his page, 
and four marks (£2 13s. 4d.) per an- 
num wages, the captain, and the 
brothers,and their successors, to sup- 
port this charge, are to have twelve- 
Fence per pound of all merchandize 
sold in Ireland.”' This order was 
afterwards suppressed by act of par- 
liament, in the reign of Henry VII. 
Earl Thomas did not long live to 
enjoy the honours with which he 
was loaded by the Crown ; he died 
on the 25th March, 1477, and was 
buried beside his father, in the 
Monastery of All Hallows (where 
Trinity College now stands), near 
Dublin. In the Noctes Lovanienses 
it is said that his wife was interred 
in the Monastery of Adare. ‘ Our 
founder, Thomas, Earl of Kildare,” 
writes the Louvain Franciscan 
Chronicler, ‘‘ departed this life on 


1 Cox’s Hist. of Ireland, 173, 
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the 25th March, 1477; Joanna, his 
wife, died on the Feast of St. An- 
thony, 1476, and was interred in 
the sacred edifice that owes so much 
to her munificence.” ? 

(63.) a.p. 1468, Ropert ALLAMEs- 
TON. 

(64.) a.p. 1469. Siz WriuiaM 
Duptey. 

(65.) a.pv. 1472. Rotanp Firz- 
Everace, Lorp Porrnester, and 
Joun Taxton CLERK were consti- 
tuted jointly Lord Chancellors for 
their lives, and for the life of the 
survivor of them, by patent of the 
6th of April, 1472, which was 
confirmed by act of Parliament 
(not printed) in the same year. 
This appointment for lives does 
not appear to have been acted 
upon ; most likely that the Chan- 
cellors themselves, wearied with the 
cares of office, toogladly relinquished 
the posts they had previously coveted. 
We have seen that in 1463 Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald had the appoint- 
ment made to him for life, and yet 
Robert Alameston was appointed in 
1468 to be Chancellor; and now, 
though - the appointment was made 
to Lord Portlester and Taxton 
jointly for their lives, we find that iu 
two years Gilbert de Venham was ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor. Of Tax- 
ton nothing is known. Lord Port- 
lester served in the responsible office 
of Lord Treasurer for eight and 
thirty years ; in Chancery, however, 
he seems to have been rather incon- 
stant, and to have been perpetually 
taking the seals and resigning them. 
The Pale and the other English 
colonies were, at the period we are 
writing of, entirely governed by the 
Geraldines; thus, Lord Portlester, 
continually Lord Treasurer, was 
father-in-law of Thomas, the seventh 
Earl of Kildare, who had the office 
of Chancellor bestowed upon him 
for life, and who therefore might 
have kept it on if he chose until 
his death in 1477, while Gerald, 
afterwards eighth Earl of Kildare, 
was at the same time Lord De- 
puty. In 1486 Lord Portlester 
was again Chanccllor, and held 
the office until 1492, on a pa- 
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tent differently constituted from 
what it had been in times before 
that ;} dying in 1496, Lord Port- 
lester was interred at New Abbey, 
which he himself had founded at 
Kilcullen, in the county of Kildare. 
He had also built, in 1455, a chapel 
attached to St. Audeon’s Church, 
Dublin, in the porch of which church 
there still remains a cenotaph bear- 
ing the figures of a knight in armour 
with his lady; encircled on the mar- 
gin, is the following inscription :— 
** Orate pro anima Roland Fitz- 
Eustace de Portlester, qui hunc locum 
sive capellam, dedidit in honorem 
Beate Marie Virginis; etiam pro 
anima Margarite uxoris suc, et pro 
animis omnium fidelium defunc- 
torum, a.D. 1455,” which, being in- 
terpreted, reads—‘‘ Pray for the 
soul of Roland FitzEustace of Port- 
lester, who has given this place or 
chapel to the honour of the blessed 
Virgin Mary ; also pray for the soul 
of Margaret, his wife, and for the 
souls of all the faithful departed, 
A.D. 1455.” The date refers to the 


time of the building of this chapel, 
now roofless ; but its columned aisles 
and its arches, still perfect, are 
worthy of contemplation, and an 


hour passed amongst those silent 
ruins in the midst of the city of 
Dublin must carry the mind back to 
the piety of former days—to times 
long before the Reformation. In the 
churchyard of Cotlandstown, near 
Ballymore Eustace, is a curious stone, 
about a foot square and four feet 
long, apparently the shaft of some 
ancient cross, on one side of which 
is “‘ Eustace, Lord Portlester, 1496,” 
and dn the other the baron’s coro- 
net.? 

(66.) a.pD. 1474. GrorcE pp VEN- 
HAM. 

(67.) a.p. 1480. Wittram SxHEr- 
woop, Bishop or MxarH, in 1460, 
had been consecrated Bishop of 
Meath on his appointment by Pius 
II, The animosicies that prevailed 
between this prelate and the unfor- 
tunate Earl ot Desmond were of the 
most scandalous nature. Tantene 
animis celestibus ire? To such a 


1 Liber Munerum Hibernie. 
2 Earls of Kildare. 
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height did their quarrel once reach 
that both parties appeared before 
the King, each to accuse the other ; 
the Bishop was unsuccessful, and the 
Earl returned loaded with favours, 
The unhappy causes of those deep- 
seated animosities may be traced 
to the opposing sympathies of either 
of the parties touching the rival 
claims of the respective houses of 
York and Lancaster. Some have 
gone so far as to implicate the bishop 
in lending himself to the ruin of the 
Earl of Desmond, told above in the 
life of the sixty-first Chancellor. In 
1464, Edward, to show his disbelief 
as it were, in the accusations made 
against Sherwood, appointed him 
Lord Deputy, which high office he 
filled until 1478. In 1480 he be- 
came Lord Chancellor, and died in 
1481.8 

(68.) a.p. 1481. LaurENncE DE 
Sr. Laurence, of whom nothing 
is known further than that he had 
for his deputy chancellor Walter 
Champfleur, Abbot of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin. This Abbey, one 
of the most distinguished of the 
Cistercian branches of the great 
Benedictine order in Europe, was 
founded about the year 847, long 
centuries before the English heel 
was set upon the Irish soil. In this 
venerable abode of learning were 
the records of parliament and the 
rolls of the chancery after the in- 
vasion kept. The halidome or 
patrimony of the abbey was exten- 
sive, and its vast territories were to 
be found in districts far removed 
from the Pale. From age to age, un- 
til the fall of the monasteries in the 
reign of Henry VIII., this house 
was third in dignity in the Church, 
and the prior took his seat accord- 
ingly inthe House of Lords as one 
of the Great Barons of the kingdom ; 
and now nothing remains of its 
departed glory save a crypt with 
pointed arches and a groined ceil- 
ing, to the rear of numbers 1 and 
2 of that lane still known as 
Mary’s Abbey, which chamber has 
been converted iuto a place for the 
storage of seeds. There are some 
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underground passages of the abbey 
that may be seen in the timber 
_ of No. 11, George’s Hill. 

he very stones of the convent 
which had stood for 800 years 
were carted’ away to build Essex 
Bridge,and the annals of those times 
state that when that bridge was 
opened for traffic the first carriage 
and horses that attempted to cross 
it, in December, 1687, caused the 
central arch to give way, when mui- 
titudes were precipitated into the 
angry waters beneath, and lost. The 
chartullaries and the long roll of its 
abbots are to be found in the Cottar 
Library, and on that roll none were 
more remarkable for the wisdom 
and purity of his life than Walter 
Champfleur. In 1474 an Act (not 
—~ was passed, reciting ‘* that 

ichard, Abbot of St. Thomas, 
Walter Champfleur, Abbot of St. 
Mary’s, and William Prior, Abbot 
of All- Hallows, Dublin, having 
much land within the quarters of 
the Irish enemies, were thereby per- 
mitted to send victuals to the 
said Irish, and to farm and sell the 
profits of their lands to them, to in- 
tercommon, treat, and be conver- 
sant with them as well in war as in 
peace ; and that the said abbots 
might be godfathers of the afore- 
said Irish.” By the exertions of 
Champfleur, in 1478, that portion 
of the patrimony of the abbey, 
which was situated along the river 
Dodder, in the county of Dublin, 
was freed from all subsidies pay- 
able to the State, In 1481 Champ- 
fleur was constituted deputy chan- 
cellor, and held the seals until 1483. 
Though renowned for wisdom, he 
was one of those led astray by the 
imposture of Simnel, who Tad the 
unblushing effrontery to announce 
himself, on the death of Edward 
IV., to be the Earl of Warwick, and 
next heir to the throne. His pre- 
tended title was shortly this— 
Richard, Duke of York, who was 
killed, as we have seen, at the battle 
of Wakefield on the 31st December, 
1460, left several children, the eldest 
of whom was Edward IV.; the se- 
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cond was the Duke of Clarence, 
whose eldest son was the Earl of 
Warwick, kept in perpetual prison 
by Henry VII., wun bien did Simnel 
personate. Presenting himself to 
the Lord Deputy, the Earlof Kil- 
dare, Simnel was at once received 
with open arms by that too credu- 
lous nobleman ; the whole people of 
Dublin at once tendered their alle- 
giance, and he, a tradesman’s son, 
was actually crowned king in Christ 
Church, Dublin, on Whit-Sunday, 
1486, in the presence of the Lord 
Deputy, the Lord Chancellor 
(Thomas FitzGerald), the Lord 
Treasurer, and others, the diadem 
that was used on the occasion hav- 
ing been taken from the church of St. 
Marie del Dame (which stood at the 
head of the modern Dame Street). 
Simnel’s next step was to invade 
Kngland, where he was joined by 
multitudes. Meeting, however, oa 
the 6th June, 1487, at Stoke, in 
Nottinghamshire, the troops of 
Henry VII., whose title to the 
throne was superior even to the 
real Warwick by reason of his 
marriage with the only daughter 
of Edward IV., a battle ensued, 
and Simnel was taken prisoner, and 
appointed “‘ scullion ” in the king’s 
kitchen. Champfleur, covered with 
confusion at joining in the solemn 
farce of coronation, implored and 
obtained pardon of his sovereign. 
Having governed his abbey for 
thirty years otherwise with wisdom, 
and served as deputy chancellor, he 
died onthe 20th January, 1487, being 
reputed a man of great learning.’ 
(69.) a.D. 1483, Siz Ropert pg Sr: 
LAWRENCE, FIFTEENTH Bakon oF 
Howts.—Descended from Sir Ar- 
moricus Tristram (who, having 
gained a battle on St. Lawrence’s 
Day, added the saint’s name to 
his own), one of the Anglo-Nor- 
man’s companions in arms of Wil- 
liam FitzAdelm de Burgho,? Sir 
Robert, the fifteenth Lord Howth, 
was, on the 23rd February, 1467, 
made Chancellor of the Green 
Wax of the Exchequer by John, 
Earl of Worcester, then Lord 





1 Archdall’s Monasticon, p. 142, 


2 The name of De Burgh, or Burke, is derived by Lord Coke from a city or 
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Deputy, and was one of the above- 
mentioned thirteen Knights of St. 
George, who were associated to de- 
fend the Pale. In 1483he was ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor, an office 
which he held from the 10th of 
July to close upon the end of the 
same year.! 

(70.) a.p. 1483, Tuomas Firz- 
GeraLp, oF LackacH, son of 
Thomas, 7th Earl (brother to 
Gerald, 8th Earl of Kildare, Lord 
Deputy), having held the seals for 
three years, and having been pre- 
sent as Chancellor at the corona- 
tion in Christ Church of Simnel, 
he resigned office for the purpose 
of accompanying the expedition 
then on the point of sailing for 
England to enforce the claims of 
the pretended Earl of Warwick to 
the throne. FitzGerald was slain 
at the battle of Stoke (of which we 
have already spoken, sup. 68th 
Chancellor). On the 6th June, 
1487, Lord Portlester was Chan- 
cellor, as we have seen from 1486 to 
1492.? 

(71.) A.D, 1492, Sim ALEXANDER 
Piunxkertt, second son of Chief Jus- 
tice Plunket, Lord of Rathmore, who 
was the third son of Christopher, 
the first Lord Killeen. Sir Alex- 
ander, we are informed, was a *‘ man 
of great account ’® in his day ; he 
was seized and possessed of vast 
estates within the Pale, and was one 
of the knights of St. George, of 
whom we have already spoken. 
From his inartistically-framed will 
the following is extracted: ‘‘ I be- 
queath my soul to God Almighty, 
my body to be buried in the sanctuary 
of St, Lawrence of Rathmore; my 
will is that my son and heir, Sir 
Christopher Plunkett, Sir Thomas 
Plunkett, and Margaret Butler, my 
wife, shall be my executors. My 
will is, if any of my sons or any of 
their stock rebel and leave the 
country, that my son and heir enter 
into all his lands. Item: I leave 
with my sons, if any variances 
happen between them, that they 
come to Kells, and there to abide 
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the order of their own brethren and 
kinsmen, and never to vary m any 
way upon blessing; and who doth 
contrary I will leave him my curse, 
if he be not reformed; and if the 
themselves cannot agree, they shall 
g° to two or three of their best 
insmen, and to be sayd by them; 
and I also leave upon blessing that 
none of my sons take wages Sa 
ployment] of no man that shall be 
against his brethren; but of my 
heir, the Lord of Rathmore, also [ 
leave that my son and heir shall 
wer (id est, employ) all my sons, 
and they to go with none other to 
do the king’s service, but with him 
as one of his brethren, and they all 
to wait on him in the king’s service, 
and they all to be his, and he that 
will otherwise do, I leave that he 
forfeit a certain sum of money 
or fine” (without mentioning what 
sum). ‘Item: I leave daily wages 
to my sons upon the aforesaid Lord 
of Rathmore as he and they agree, 
and that none of them tuke main- 
tenance one against the other, and 
who of them buy lands or other 
bargain, that every of them help 
him that bargains, and so prefer 
one another in all good.”4 The 
Chancellor then proceeded to 
make devises of his goods and pos- 
sessions to and amongst his sons 
which it would be tedious to go 
through. To his daughters he 
leaves 100 marks, or £66 in round 
numbers each, which, being multi- 
plied by 20, the difference between 
the then value of the currency and 
the present, brings up the legacy to 
about £1,320 of the British cur- 
rency of our day.’ He then pro- 
ceeds to make an endowment for a 
priest for his “‘ father and mother's 
souls’ sake, and for all the Plun- 
kett’s souls and for the souls of all 
them that I have taken any of their 
goods, with their will or against 
their will, and for all Christian 
soules, to siug and say mass before 
St. Lawrence, in the church of Rath- 
more for ever. Item, I leave with 
my sons, if there be any that hath 


1 Patent Rolls. Playfair’s British Family Antiquities, vol. iv. Ap. lxxxii. 
2 Earls of Kildare, p. 47. Kennett’s Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 587. 


3 Ware. 
4 The writer of those 


ages is indebted to John Lengia'ne, Esq., D.L., of 


Tallaght, in the Co. Dublin, for a copy of this will of his ancestor. 
5 Vid. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, chaps. 7 and *, on Money and its 
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a better title to my lands than I 
have myself, that the best title shall 
have the lands. I discharge my 
own sowl, and charge the sowl of 
them that shall hold the same ac- 
cordingly. Item: I leave all my 
cows and garrons with my son and 
heir, and I do leave with the four 
riders four pecks of wheat, four 
ecks of malt, and four pecks of 
Tame malt,” &c. Sir Alexander 
died in 1503, and was buried in 
Rathmore under a monument erect- 
ed to his memory, having served in 
_ the office of Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land for two years. 

(72.) a.D. 1494, Henry Duane, 
Priok or LuanrHony afterwards 
ArcHBisHop or CanTeRrBury, Lorp 
Kerrer, anp Papat Lecats In 
EnGuLanD was a man of humble and 
obscure origin. Entering early in life 
into New College, Oxford, he applied 
himself with great diligence and 
assiduity to his studies, was ordained 
and then joined the regular Canons 
of St. Augustine. Having thus 
taken upon himself the toils and the 
duties of a simple monk, the early 
years of his ministry were spent under 
the peaceful shadow of the towers 
of Llanthony in Monmouthshire, an 
Augustinian monastery whose silent 
ruins to this day speak of glories 
long past.” His superior talents 
in after years pointed him out 
as the fittest to serve in the im- 
portant post of prior of the con- 
vent ; there his administrative talents 
then attracted the notice of Henry 
VII, who was bent on reducing the 


English colonies in Ireland to some- - 


thing like dependance on the English 
nation. We havealready shown how 
the narrowed boundaries of the Pale 
and a few outlying colonies were the 
only remnants of English colonisa- 
tion in Ireland? It was in vain 
that the Statute of Kilkenny sought 
to divide the English and Irish peo- 
ples. The charms of Irish life soon 
caught the English within their 
meshes ; and forgetting the manners, 
the customs, and the mode of life in 
what was then, and up to the Refor- 
mation, known as Merrie Eng- 
lund, they adopted the oriental free- 


2 ‘Turner’s Anglo-Saxons. 
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dom of Irish life, which the Celtic 
inhabitants of this country retained 
pure as when they left the Altai 
mountains on the north of China 
thousands of years before.? The Eng- 
lish colonists in Ireland, too, were tue 
determined supporters of the House 
of York; while Henry VIL, if, in- 
deed, he could be called of the House 
of Lancaster, or of any other house, 
being illegitimately descended from 
John of Gaunt, had all the prejudices 
of the Lancastrian usurpers en- 
grafted in him from his baseborn 
childhood, and that, too, though he 
was united in an unequal union 
with Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Edward IV, son of Richard, Duke 
of York, the great great grandson 
of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, second 
son of Edward III. and Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the last Burke, 
Earl of Ulster ;3 while John of 
Gaunt, it will be remembered, was 
the third son of Edward III., which 
John of Gaunt left two sons, one 
legitimate, Henry IV. (who was 
father of Henry V., who was father 
of Henry VI. who died without issue), 
and the other the Duke of Beaufort 
illegitimate, who was grandfather of 
Henry VII., whowas married, as we 
have just observed, to Elizabeth. 
daftghter to Edward IV. Henry 
VIL., then, detesting the Anglo-Irish 
nobility (who, scorning the House of 
Lancaster, despised himself and his 
race), was bent on reducing them to 
a total subserviency on the English 
nation, with a view the better 
to carry out his designs, he des- 

tched to Ireland Sir Edward 

oynings, as Lord Deputy ; and he, 
accompanied by his Lord Chancellor, 
Henry Deane, Prior of Llanthony, 
arrived in Dublin on the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1494.‘ It is said that the 
Prior owed his elevation in the Irish 
Chancery to the influence of Cardi- 
nal Morton, then Lord High, 
Chancellor of England. Sir Edward 
Poynings, on his arrival, at once 
summoned a parliament to meet 
him at Drogheda, on the Monday, 
after the feast of St. Andrew, there 
to annihilate their own liberties, 
Deane, the Lord Chancellor, presided 





‘3 Hallam’s Constitutional Hist, of England, vol. iii. p. 355. 
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in the House of Lords ; and Hall, the 
Chronicler of those times, describes 
him to bea man of great wit and 
diligence, and that ‘‘ he addressed 
the assembled nobles with a gentle 
exhortation, he required them to per- 
severe in due obedience and fidelity 
towards their King, and to aid the 
Lord Deputy with theirmight, power, 
and strength.” Coerced, this parlia- 
ment passed at last the celebrated act 
of 10th Henry VII., chapter4,where- 
by it was enacted, ‘‘ That no Parlia- 
ment be holden hereafter in the 
said land of Ireland but at such 
season as the King’s Lieutenant and 
Council there do first certify the 
King, under the great seal of that 
land the causes and considerations, 
and all such actsasto them seemeth, 
should pass in the same parlia- 
ment, and such considerations and 
acts affirmed by the King and his 
Council to be good and expedient 
for that land, and his license there- 
upon, as well in affirmation of the 
said causes and acts, as to summon 
the said parliament under his great 
seal of England had and obtained, 
—that done, a parliament to be had 
and holden after the form and ef- 
fect before rehearsed; and if any 


she aa be holden in that land 
ereafter contrary to the form end 
prevision aforesaid, it be deemed 
void, and of no effect in law.”;—This 
may pent immediately after 


passed another act, chapter 22, con- 
firming all statutes made in Eng- 
land. Thus the Irish Parliament, 
or, more correctly speaking, the 
Anglo-Norman Assembly, selected 
from four counties, sealed by their 
seal their own doom. Sir Ed- 
ward Poynings having thus, aided 
by the Chancellor, passed those 
measures, departed for England, 
Deane was then made Lord Justice 
in his absence. Henry VIL, 
anxious to reward him for his 
services, was bent upon obtaining 
for him the first ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment that fell vacant, and the 
see of Bangor was the first. Ban- 
gor in Wales, next to the Arch- 
ishopric of Dublin, seemed to be 
thevery best suited in the eyes of the 
King for his Chancellor, who, as 


1 Vid. Hall’s Chronicles, 470. 
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Bishop of Bangor, could attend in 
some sort of way or other ‘o the 
affairs of his diocese, and be at the 
same time within less than a day’s 
sail of his Court of Chancery in 
Dublin. He was accordingly con- 
secrated bishop of that see, but no 
sooner had he taken charge of his 
diocese, than, remembering that the 
first duty he owed was to the 
Church, he resigned the seals in 
the year 1496, first having pro- 
cured the Irish Parliament to pasa 
the statute destroying the liberty 
of their judges, 10th Henry VILI., 
chapter 1i. (printed), whereby it 
was enacted that the chancellor and 
all the judges should hold office 
merely during the king’s pleasure. 
Deane then turned his undivided 
attention to things spiritual, and 
here his good fortune still followed 
him ; consecrated Bishop of Salis- 
bury in 1499 he was appointed, on 
the death of the Lord Chancellor 
of England (Cardinal Morton), to 
be Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
and was entrusted by the Crown 
with the arrangement of a marriage 
of the Princess Margaret with 
James IV., King of Scotland, an- 
cestor 10th in the ascending line 
of the present Queen of England. 
In his wildest visions of fancy, 
Deane, whose capabilities as a chan- 
cellor are said to have been of alow 
order,? could never have expected 
to have reached to the very highest 
eminence in the English Church, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
was appointed by the Pope to be 
the Papal Legate in England in 
1501, and there, as in times past, his 
first care and concern was for the 
Church, its power and glory. His 
earlier years were spent in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the Chan- 
cellor and heads of that university 
besought bim to protect their liber- 
ties. In his reply, of date 11th 
October, 1502, the Archbishop pro- 
mised to do what in him lay, but 
warned them not to presume on 
anything that would be to the de- 
triment of the Church. Arthur 
Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
Henry VII., was now about con- 
tracting that unfortunate marriage 


2 Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England, vol. i. 
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with Cathayine of Arragon (who 
after Arthur’s death was married 
to his brother, afterwards Henry 
VIII). Catharine had arrived in 
England, accompanied by many of 
the grandees of the Spanish Penin- 
sula. The marriage was solem- 
nized by the Most Illustrious 
and Most Reverend Lord Henry 
Deane, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by sixteen of the junior 

relates in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The ceremonial was gorgeous, and 
Hall, the chronicler of the event, 
speaks in unmeasured terms of its 
dazzling appearance, of “the goodly 
demeanour of the young damsels, 
and the amorous countenances of 
the lusty batchelors in their fine 
engrained clothes and costly furs.” ! 
The Archbishop, surrounded with 
every honour that the Church and 
the State could bestow upon him, 
found that those glories were tran- 
sitory, and that they too should 
soon pass into other hands. He 
accordingly, on the 27th July, 1502, 
resigned the seals, retired from 

ublic life, and died at the Lambeth 
Palace on the ilth of February, 
1503.2 

(73.) a.p. 1496.—Watter Firz 
Stuons, ArcuBisHop oF Dvus.in, 
to which see he was promoted in 
1484, having been previously pre- 
centor of St. Patrick’s.s The hos- 
tility that prevailed in those early 
times between the English in- 
habitants of the Pale and the 
Irish enemies outside the borders 
thereof, is evidenced by an unprinted 
Act passed in this year (1484), 
whereby it was recited ‘‘ that many 
of the parishes of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, in right of his see, were 
situated amongst the Lrish enemies ; 
and as no Englishman could inhabit 
those parishes, and that inasmuch 
as the English priests did not under- 
stand the Irish language, by which 
means the cure of souls was ne- 
glected ;” it was therefore ‘* enacted 
that the archbishop may appoint 
Irish priests, for a certain time, to 
those parishes.” A like hostility 











1 Hall’s Chronicles, 493, 
2 Hooke’s Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. v. p. 507. Kennett’s Hist. of England. 

Cox's Hist. of Ireland. Holingshead. 
3 Mason’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
4 De Burgo’s Hibernia Dominicana, 440. Hardiman’s Hist. of Galway, Ap. iv. 
5 Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin. 
@ Mason’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
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prevailed in the west of Ireland, 
in the same year, when Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. established the warden- 
ship of Galway, whereby the tribal 
citizens of that walled city, the 
great majority of whom were En- 
glish, had the power of appointing 
their own priests, they, before that 
time, being unable to attend at the 
churches in the Irish districts from 
the hostility of the Irish enemies. * 
In 1487, Fitz Simons, deluded by 
the imposter Simnel, assisted at his 
coronation at Christ Church. The 
following year, however, he was par- 
doned, and allowed to renew his 
allegiance. In 1492 he was ap- 
pointed Lord Deputy to the Vice- 
roy, the Duke of Bedford. Having 
retired from that office in 1493, he 
beeame Lord Chancellor in 1496, 
and resigned the seals in 1498, in 
favour of Rokeby. In 1501 the 
archbishop was once more appointed 
Chancellor, and remained in office, 
with an interruption of a few 
months in 1509 (when Lord Howth 
was Chancellor), for twelve years, 
until his death, in 15135 We 
have omitted to mention that, in 
1500, Fitz Simons made a grant 
of a piece of ground for an asylum 
for ten poor men, in the space be- 
tween the palace and the deanery- 


‘house of St. Sepulchre’s, in the city 


of Dublin. 
(74.) a.D. 1498. Wiitiam Roxesy, 
ArcuBisHop oF Dustin. This 
Chancellor held the seals from 1498 
to 1501, in which year he became 
Bishop of Meath,—an Englishman 
by birth, as the prelates of the English 
colonies in Ireland were (the other 
relates in Ireland being exclusively 
rish), he took his seat in the Privy 
Council in 1507, in 1511 became 
Archbishop of Dublin, and in 1514 
brought to a happy termination dif- 
ferences that had long existed be- 
tween the Archbishops of Dubliz 
and the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Patrick’s.6 In 1515, he was again 
appointed Lord Chancellor by Henry 
vi II. ; and in 1518 he convened a 
provincial synod, whereat many wise 
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rules and regulations were framed. 
Amongst others, provision was made 
for the due examination of candi- 
dates presenting themselves for hol 
orders from the provinces of hak 
and Tuam. A provision was also 
made, which, though ridiculous as 
it may seem whep rendered into 
English, is downright absurd in the 
Latin tongue : it was that no priests 
should thenceforward play at foot- 
ball under heavy ecclesiastical penal- 
ties, one of which was a fine of three 
shillings and fourpence to his bishop. 
In this year, also, an ecclesiastical 
college at Maynooth, which was 
founded by Gerald, Earl of Kildare, 
received the especial confirmation of 
the Chancellor Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. Having healed the unhappy 
feuds that raged between the Ormund 
Butlers and the Earl of Desmond, 
the Most Reverend Chancellor died 
in 1527, and was succeeeded, in the 
same year, on the Woolsack, by 
Hugh Inge, Archbishop of Dublin. 
(75.) a.D, 1509. - NicHotas Sr. 
Laweencr, FirreentH Baron oF 
Howrn, was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor on the 10th June, 1509, he 
having previously signalised himself 
in the active part he had taken 
against the impostor Simnel, in re- 
turn for which Henry VII. not alone 
sent him a purse containing 300 
pieces of gold, and a patent confirm- 
ing him in the estates his forefathers 
for ages had enjoyed, but appointed 
him his Chancellor for the lordship 
of Ireland,—an office, perhaps, not 
entirely suited for the more active 
mind of Lord Howth. He had pre- 
viously, on the 19th August, 1504, 
fought against the Lords of Clanri- 
carde at the battle of Knocktowe, in 
the neighbourhood of Claregalway, 
under the banners of the Karl of 
Kildare, then Lord Deputy. This 
batile, now forgotten (save by the 
learned), has done more to establish 
the English power west of the Shan- 
non thanany other of themany con- 
tests that took place during the long 
and the dreary period that followed 
the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ire- 
land. The Burkes, of Clanricarde, 
claiming under the grant made to 
their ancestor, the great Lord of Con- 
naught, under which they claimed 
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to be entitled to the whole of 
that province, determined to en- 
force their power, and marched 
against O’Keliy, Prince of Hymany, 
for the purpose of reducing that re- 
factory subject to a proper state of 
subjection and obedience. The Clan- 
ricardes demolished his castles of 
Ballinasloe, Monivea, and Castle- 
blakeney. On the brink of ruin, 
the Irish chieftain besought of the 
Earl of Kildare to espouse his cause. 
Too glad at the opportunity, the Earl 
(then Lord Deputy) acceded to his 
request, and mustering a powerful 
army, he crossed the Shannon, and 
marched to meet the Lord of Clan- 
ricarde, who scorned subjection to 
the Lord Deputy. Under the flag of 
the Earl were ranged many of 
the Anglo-Norman race, headed by 
Nicholas, the fifteenth Baron of 
Howth; there were the Barons of 
Dunsany, of Trimleston, of Slane, 
and of Delvin, and the MacWilliam 
Kighters, also of Mayo ; there were 
the mayor, too, and the citizens of the 
city of Dublin; and there were aiso 
a great number of judges and lawyers 
ready to join in the fray: but the 
veteran warriors had long learned 
to despise those bookworm com- 
panions in arms. ‘‘ Away with 
them! away with those lawyers!” 
said O’Connor, a soldier of no mean 
pretensions, in his eloquent address 
to the Lord Deputy; ‘‘ Here we 
have no matters for pleading, no 
matters for argumentation, no sub- 
jects to debate upon, nor to be dis- 
cussed by pen and by ink; but by 
the bow, the spear, and the sword, 
and by the men of war, and not by 
the weak, the sorry, the sickly, and 
the doubtful stomachs of learned 
lawyers, for never saw I them that 
were learned in the law give good 
advice in matters of war. Away 
with them! they must not be 
amongst us.”2 Such was the ig- 
norant opinion of that veteran war- 
rior on the warlike capabilities of 
the bench and of the bar. Under 
the banner of the Clanricardes 
were ranged many chieftains, the 
Burkes of Castlehacket, the O’Briens, 
Lords of Thomond, the O’Briens of 
Arra, O’Kennedy of Ormond, 
O’Carolls of Ely, and Macnamaras 





} Shannon, in Irish, Shan-Owen—the old river. 
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of Thomond ; both armies encamped 
on the slope ot a hill overlooking 
the abbey and castle of Clare Gal- 
way, then known as Belciare. On 
the morning of the 19th of August, 
1504 the battle commenced, and 
throughout the entire of that dread- 
ful day was the contest kept up by 
thousands with unflagging vigour 
on both sides; and in the evening, 
when the battle was done, the long 
lines of the dead marked where the 
fight was hottest in the day. 


‘« Even as they fell, in files they la 

Like the mower’s grass at the close of 

ay.’’! 

Fortune frowned on the Irish 
cause: the battle was lost; and 
whilst the power of the Clanricardes 
was broken, that of the Crown was 
established. Lord Howth displayed 
both courage and prudence, for 
which he was amply rewarded, as 
we have said, by Henry VII. Hon- 
ours one after another were heaped 
upon him. Resigning the chancel- 
lorship, to which office he had been 
appointed years after the battle, he 
retired to his castle at Howth, 
where he died in 1526, leaving many 
children him surviving.” 

(76.) a.D. 1513. Sie Wri11aMm 
Compton.—Un the death of Arch- 
bishop Fitz Simons, in this year, 
Sir William Cumpton was appointed 
Lord Chancellor at the early aye of 
two-and-thirty. sie nad previously 
been honoured by Henry VIII. with 
many appointments. He was groom 
of the stole, groom of the bed- 
chamber, and constable of Glouces- 
ter castle; he had many manors, 
too,and many lands granted to him, 
and in 1513 was entrusted with the 
command of the rear guard of the 
army then in Flanders. In the 
same year, too, he was recalled and 
appointed Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land for life, in which high office, 
we are told, ne gave the greatest pos- 
sible satisfaction. Cardinal Wolsey 
now presided over the councils of 
the nation ; and it is said, and per- 
haps wrongly said, that he felt a 
jealous apprehension of the growing 
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power of Compton; fearing too, 
that his own fortunes migut be 
dimmed by the rising sun of the 
young favourite, he felt a lively 
satistaction at his being removed 
fromcourt. Though empowered to 
execute the office of chancellor by 
deputy, Compton conceived it more 
prudent to i those respon- 
sible duties himself. Having held 
office for two years, he resigned 
the seals on the 24th March, 1515, 
and returned to E:glaud. Here 
his fortunes seemed to follow him. 
The Duke of Buckingham, having 
fallen into disgrace with Henry 
VIIL., was attainted, and his estates 
confiscated ; numbers of his manors 
in Yorkshire and Warwick were 
granted to Sir William Compton. 
Having been sent in 1523 to make 
incursions into Scotland, he soon 
returned to England, when he busied 
himself about domestic rather than 
state affairs. He built a noble man- 
sion on his manorial estate of Comp- 
ton, in Warwickshire, which, stand- 
ing at the present time, is known as 
Compton Wynyate, and is one of 
the seats of the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, one of his lineal descendants. 
His princely residence Sir William 
was not long destined to enjoy; he 
had no sooner gone to reside there 
than he was attacked with the 
sweating sickness, and died in the 
early part of 1528.° 

(77.) a.D. 1527, Huen Ines, 
ArcHBtsHop oF DUBLIN, was a 
graduate of the University of Ox- 
ford. Having taken holy orders, he 
travelled into foreign countries, and 
on his return obtained several pre- 
ferments in the church; was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Meath in 1512, 
and in 1521 succeeded Archbishop 
Rokeby in the see of Dublin. In 
1527 he was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. Polydore Virgil 
says: ‘*He was distinguished for 
wisdom and justice, aud for putting 
the kingdom into as good a state 
of defence us the untowardness of 
the wild Irish would suffer ; he was 
zealous as an archbishop, and up- 
right as a judge.” The episcopal 
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palace of St. Sepulchre’s he supe’, 
and placed his arms over the en- 
trance door. Having served for the 
short space of one year as Chan- 
cellor, he was attacked by that 
dreadful pestilence, the sweating 
sickness, of which he died on the 
3rd of August, 1528, and was buried 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral.1 

(78.) u.p. 1528. Jonun Atan, 
ArcHBIsHoP oF DusBLtn, was edu- 
cated at Oxford; soon after his ordi- 
nation, his great capacity for busi- 
ness brought him under the notice 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, in 1515, intrusted him with 
important negotiations at the Court 
of Rome. The satisfaction he had 
given was sufficient introduction 
to Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop of 
York, who had shortly before that 
time been made Papal Legate in 
England, his vast powers in both 
estates, the ecclesiastical and the 
civil, rendered it incumbent upon 
him to erect a court unknown to the 
common law called the Legatine 
Court, where matters of conscience, 
perhapsof scandal,which were beyond 
the cognizance of the courts of 
law, were inquired into. Hume, 
following in the wake of Polydore 
as endeavoured to blacken 


Virgil,? 
the memory of Cardinal W olsey, then 
Lord Chancellor of England, who, 
we are told, appointed John Alan, a 
‘person of scandalous life, as a judge 
in that court whom he himself had 
condemned for perjury. The falsity 


of the accusation is best proved by 
the fact that after Wolsey had fallen 
from power not a particle of evidence 
of any material offence he had ever 
committed had been laid before Par- 
liament, and no offence could be of 
a deeper dye than the appointment 
of an unworthy judge to so high 
a post. While acting as legatine 
judge, Alan was, in 1518, convicted, 
with what shadow of foundation it 
is difficult now to state, at the suit 
of one Louden, who prosecuted him 
in a court of law of malversion and 
iniquity ; the clamour reached the 
king’s ears, and he expressed such 
displeasure to the Cardinal as made 
him ever after more cautious in ex- 
erting his authority. Wolsey, now 
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bent on the foundation of new col- 
leges in Oxford and in Ipswich, 
set a dangerous example in the con- 
fiscation of the property of the 
Church ; many lesser monasteries 
were suppressed and their estates 
appropriated to the foundations of 
those colleges, in which rash experi- 
ment the Cardinal found too pliant 
an assistant in the person of John 
Alan. And now it was that new 
doctrines were taught, and new ideas 
promulgated from one end of Europe 
to the other: the Church of Rome, 
prostrate in the northern states, 
was tottering to its fall in England, 
and yet there were many men still 
to be found zealous in the cause of 
the faith of their fathers, and none 
more so than John Alan. Un- 
measured in the bitterness of his in- 
vectives against those that were led 
away by what he conceived to be 
false doctrines, he was appointed 
Archbishop of Dublin in 1528, and 
in the same year Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. Forthwith he 
applied himself, to strengthening 
the castle of Dublin, and the Court 
of Chancery, then held within its 
walls, having advanced the money 
requisite therefor from his own pri- 
vate purse, an advance, we may re- 
mark in passing, that it was long 
before he was repaid. Frequently 
he wrote to Cromwell, then prime 
minister and mean successor of the 
great Cardinal, complaining that he 
was unable to obtain the payment 
of his salary of forty pounds ‘“‘ for 
two years and a half past.” The 
most Reverend Chancellor was dis- 
laced in 1530 by Gerald, Earl of 

ildare, then Lord Deputy. Arch- 
bishop Alan had long shared in the 
prejudices of his country against 
the Geraldines, while the Primate, 
George Cromer, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, siding with the Earl of Kil- 
dare (who had married his daugh- 
ters to men of the Irish race), 
was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. We have already seen 
how the Statute of Kilkenny was 
passed to put a stop to marriages 
between those of the English and 
Trish bloods, and we have seen how 
penal it was to form such alliances : 


2 Hume's Hist of England, ch. 18. Polydore Virgil, ch. 27. 
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complaint was made to the crown of 
the Earl; also, that the lords and 
ntlemen of Kildare and Carlow, 
instead of obeying the King’s writ, 
would only answer the summons of 
the Karl of Kildare. These were 
heavy accusations against the De- 
puty ; he was, therefore, summoned 
to the King’s presence, there to give 
an account of his stewardship, and 
he was instructed at the same time 
to appoint a deputy upon whom he 
could depend in his absence. The 
person selected for this responsible 
office was his son Thomas, after- 
wards known as silken Thomas—a 
youth not then twenty-one years of 
age ;—having caused him to be 
duly sworn in, Gerald took his de- 
parture for England, where, after 
defending himself he was committed 
to the Tower. Like wild-fire the 
report spread in Ireland that the 
Earl of Kildare had been executed 
in London, and the unprincipied 
enemies of the Geraldines, who had 
circulated this and other false re- 
ports, went so far as to state that 
the Deputy, Lord Thomas, would 
be treated in like manner. Mad- 
dened to desperation, the youthfal 
Geraldine, at the head of 140 armed 
men, marched to the council which 
were just then sitting in St. Mary’s 
Abbey ; and there, contrary to the 
rayers and entreaties of his best 
riend, Archbishop Cromer (the 
Lord Chancellor), to whom he sur- 
rendered the sword and robes of 
State, the young nobleman openly 
renounced his allegiance to the 
King. He and his followers then 
appealed to arms, and setting up 
the standard of revolt, rushed on 
in that maddening course which 
afterwards brought ruin upon him- 
self and his whole family. Silken 
Thomas, as this rash young noble- 
man was called from the silken ban- 
ners carried by his standard-bear- 
ers, without inquiring into the truth 
of the report of his father’s death, 
made an onslaught on the Anglo- 
Trish, wasting with fire and sword 
all before him, even to the castle 
gates. Archbishop Alan, terrified 
at the outbreak, and remembering 
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that he was one of those who had 
joined in laying before the King the 
offences of the Earl of Kildare, 
well knew that the storm of popular 
fury would be directed against him, 
made the best of his way to a small 

uay on the Liffey, cluse to where 
‘ssex Bridge now stands, and 
theretook shipping for England. The 
vessel sailed, but owing, it is pre- 
tended, to a strong wind from the 
south, but more likely to the 
treachery of the seamen, the whole 
party were cast on the Clontarf 
shore. Alan hastened to claim the 
hospitality of a Mr. Holywood, of 
Artane, which was, of course, ex- 
tended to him. Silken Thomas, 
however, hearing that the Arch- 
bishop, the enemy of his race, was 
a guest in this house on the very 
next day, caused him to be dragged 
forth and cruelly beaten and mur- 
dered in his presence. This bloody 
deed was committed on the 28th of 
July, 1534, and was followed by 
the public excommunication of all 
the parties concerned therewith. ! 
The temporalities of the see were 
granted to George Browne, the first 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, 
on his death, which have, with 
the exception of a few years in the 
reign of Queen Mary, ever since 
remained in the possession of the 
prelates of the Protestant faith. 
Alan was the author of several 
works of considerable merit—the 
Repertorium Viride and Liber 
Niger—containing a true account 
of the churches in the archdiocese 
of Dublin. He also wrote a com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s epistle. Lord 
Thomas Fitz Gerald was captured 
soon after the archbishop’s death, 
and sent in chains to London, and 
there hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and with him his five uncles, his 
father having died in the Tower 
shortly before that time. 

(79.) a.D. 1532. Grorcs Cromer, 
AxcHBIsHoP oF ARMAGH, who, en- 
tirely devoted tothe Geraldines,was 
raised to the see of Armagh in the 
same year that he was appointed 
Chancellor through the influence 
of the unfortunate Earl of Kildare. 
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Though the primate was an Eng- 
lishman, he protested openly against 
the conduct of Henry VIII., in 
endeavouring to constitute himself 
head of the Church, and he de- 
nounced as impious all those 
who should presume to adhere 
to what he stigmatised as *‘ the novel 
doctrines” of the Reformers. His 
next step was to convoke a synod of 
the suffragans and clergy of his pro- 
vince, and to address ‘them on this 
subject. Forthwith he despatched 
two priests to Rome, to entreat the 
interposition of the Pontiff, and to 
represent to his holiness the dangers 
that were surrounding the Church. 
The Reformation was, on the other 
hand, propagated by Archbishop 
Brown, who was disgusted to find 
that even within the Pale his exer- 
tions were fruitless, as appears by 
his letter to Cromwell, complaining 
of the opposition he received from 
Cromer,' whom he caused to be re- 
moved from the Court of Chancery, 
and to be thrown into prison, for his 
contempt of what he (Cromer) be- 
lieved to be the contemptible doc- 
trines of the Reformation. Browne 
seeing that neither by entreaty nor 
by persuasion could he induce the 
Anglo- Irish to follow in the footsteps 
of their English neighbours, urged 
upon Cromwell the necessity of con- 
voking a parliamentin Dublin. This 
was accordingly done, and in 1537, 
it was enacted that the King was 
the supreme head of the Church in 
Ireland. Forthwith Archbishop 
Browne caused the famous statue of 
the Blessed Virgin, at Trim, which, 
with the crozier of St. Patrick, were 
venerable relics of great antiquity, 
to be destroyed. Cromer, on the 
contrary, received a commission from 
the Pope, to absolve those who had 
either sworn to the King’s supremacy 
or had countenanced those proceed- 
ings in any manner whatsoever. 
Many priors and abbots were now 
forced to surrender their houses and 
properties to the King. Having 
executed his high trust to the Church, 
Cromer died on the 16th March, 
1542,? oppressed with grief at the 
falling away of the nations of Europe, 
one atter another, from the Church, 
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whose destruction then, and until 
the foundation of the illustrious 
Order of the Jesuits,3 appeared to 
have been imminent.‘ A re-action 
soon set ‘n, which rest°red the whole 
of the south of Germany to the 
Roman Church, then extending its 
power over the newly-discovered 
countries of the East and the West. 

(80.) A.D. 1534.—Jonw Bary- 
wELL, Lorp Trimuteston.—On the 
removal of Archbishop Cromer from 
the Court of Chancery, the seals 
were handed to Johu Barnwell, 
Baron Trimleston, who had been 
previously second Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, Vice-Treasurer, and 
afterwards Lord Treasurer of Ire- 
land, and who was appointed on the 
16th of August, 1534, Lord Chan- 
cellor, which appointment is con- 
veyed by letter of the Privy Seal 
on the 26th of September following, 
to Sir William Skiffington, Lord 
Deputy, and Member of the Privy 
Council: “ By the King. Right 
trusty and well beloved,--We greet 
you well, letting you know that 
upon certain considerations us mov- 
ing, having assigned our right trusty 
and well-beloved counsellor John, 
Lord of ‘Trimleston, to repair 
thither, and to be contented that 
he shall continue in the office 
of our Chancellor; wherefore, we 
will and command you and every 
of you to acceptand esteem him, and 
that you the Master of our Rolls 
deliver unto him our Great Seal, 
being now in your custody, and 
that you our Deputy permit and 
suffer him to enjoy the same room 
with all commodities and preemi- 
nences thereunto belonging, and 
especially the nomination and dis- 
position of such benefices of our 
gift as be under the yearly value of 
<0 marks. Given under our signet 
at our city of Winchester, 26th 
September, 1534.” In 1536 Lord 
Trimleston made an incursion into 
Offally, where he obliged Cahir 
O'Connor, who was ravaging the 
country, to return to his home with 
great expedition. The Chancellor 
suggested to the King that he 
should insist on his revenues being 
collected in the countries outside 
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the Pale and bordering on the river 
Barrow; this he calculated would 
bring in no less a sum than £5,000 
a year, equivalent to £50,000 of the 
present currency. Immense efforts 
were now nade to promote the Re- 
formation within the narrow limits of 
the Pale which extended at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry 
VIII. from Dundalk, on north of 
Dublin, to Dalkey on the south, and 
westward to Kilcock, forming, as it 
were, a parallelogram, whose area was 
1200 square miles. With what little 
success those efforts were attended 
we may gather from the following 






Ir is pleasant to-day, among these 
great stones beside the waves, on 
the shore of the Northern Sea. Be- 
fore me is a creamy mass of foam 
tossed from the sparkling waves, as 
again and again they roll majesti- 
cally in to shore, rapidly succeeding 
each other and riding one over ano- 
ther in glorious tumbling play, like 
sea-gods of old gambolling among 
the Isles of the Augean. Heigho! 
that well-nigh surrounded the great 
stone whereon I am sitting: the tide 
respects not Canute! So, that was 
a splendid burst of spray from a huge 
wave following a moment’s lull, and 
reaching my jacket with its foam! 
But this has touched my boot: let’s 
move back a wee. Far to my left 
hand is seen a great grey headland, 
shooting out into the ocean in a 
bold, defiant manner, as though reck- 
less of storms ; beyond this another, 
loftier than its fellow, rising into 
high projection, then plunging into 
the deep. On my right is a long 
line of cliff, broken into picturesque 
hollows, some grassy, others bare 
and brown; and above them a long 
terrace of houses fronting the sea. 
Further away, across the harbour at 
the river-mouth, and high upon ano- 
ther cliff, stand the ruins of a grey 
old abbey, proud even in its decay: 
beneath are seen two serviceable 
lighthouses at the pier end, each 
side the harbour, holding friendly 
beacons to weather-stressed vessels 
on black nights of winter storms. 
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letter from Archbishop Browne, to 
Cromwell, prime minister, in 1537. 
‘Since my coming over here I 
have been unable even in the diocese 
of Dublin to induce any other reli- 
gious or secular to preach the word 
of God or the King’s just title as 
supreme head over the Church. The 
Franciscan Friars are worse than all 
others, for I cannot make them 
preach amongst us.” Lord Trimles- 
ton died on the 28th July, 1538, leav- 
ing several children him surviving, 
and leaving nothing for after ages 
to admire in his public character.; 

Otiver J. Burke, 


Between these promontories on my 
left and right, is spread forward a 
mighty expanse of ocean, lifting it- 
self to the horizon, and dotted over 
with one, two, thirteen sails slowly 
making way in this calm atmosphere, 
which lies bluely reflected in the 
water, save near the shore where the 
surf has tinted the waves with 
brown. For some hundred yards or 
so out, the surface of the sea is cov- 
ered with foam, white as snowflakes, 
where long lines of waves come 
rolling in with that grand, contin- 
uous monotone, booming as of old 
ere men listened with longing to its 
ceaseless voice: a tone blended with 
a more treble-like murmur of last 
wavelets at the actual boundary of 
sea and land, where pebbles are 
rolling in the surf as they did many 
thousand years ago. Closing my 
eyes, I lift up my face to listen: it 
is a most satisfying tone, soothing 
the mind into due appreciation of 
these grand passages of the sea. 
Would that all the readers of the 
DusLin UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
city-confined as doubtless many are, 
might so enjoy to-day the tossing of 
the multitudinous waves; so listen 
to this sublime roar; s6 inh:le the 
salty freshness of the breeze. The 
power of the tone of the sea is great 
ever upon the mind: it hath the 
continuity of ancient days joined to 
the freshness of youth; a power of 
rest with a power of work; it tells 
of loyal submission even while evin- 





1 Speaking of the bouadaries of the Pale, supra 32nd Chancellors, p. 56, July 
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cing its greatest strength and seem- 
ing most unconquerable As I lie 
on a huge flat stone, and gaze a long 
time aeross the sea, gradually the 
world retires into the rear, with its 
noisy discords, its poor shows, its 
empty glories; while the solemnity 
of ocean constantly doing its work, 
and the might of abiding Truth, 
seem alone to remain. ith the 
Roman writer I might exclaim 
~ Nihil est nisi pontus et aer.” 

Sometimes there is almost a lull, 
with a splash— : inst the 
stones, from the ends of eddying 
wavelets just under me, followed by 
a plunge and a roar from side to 
side, as one great wave after another 
comes surging on and breaks grandly 
in a cataract of foam. Some of the 
foam, flung up among these great 
stones, seems like white hands 
thrown up in their play by some 
merry Naiads of the sea. The merry 
voices of children near sound plea- 
santly now after the solitude, as I 
eatch sight of them round a rock, 
with spade and naked feet prepared 
for fun on the sands. How rounded 
all the pebbles, that for untold cen- 
turies have rolled thus on the strand! 
some of these I hold in my hand 
may have been thus, only a trifle 
larger, when Isaac went out into the 
fields to meditate at eventide, or have 
existed so ages before human eyes 
gazed with strange longings over 
the broad, mysterious purple sea. 
To realise the fact, it comes home to 
us in power of surprise to think how 
these snowy waves came rolling on 
the strand, in like manner, ages on 
ages before we were sentient atoms, 
and sha) thus speak forth the praise 
rendered by the voiceful sea when 
we shall have long since passed into 
silence. But all times of earthly 
rest come to an end: the stone I sat 
on a while ago is submerged by the 
sea: the tide creeps surely on: let 
me go. ; i 

The foregoing was origina n- 
' ¢cilled on the ken” aa aie 
writer realised the power of sound 
in one of its most forcible forms. 
While staying by that Northern 
Sea, I one evening heard distant 
thunder sounding across the level 
expanse of water, and was struck 
with the contrast to thunder over 
land. This was more like the effect 
of distant artillery in round volume 
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of sound, without the reverberation 
and echo usual with distant inland 
thunder: the steady roll over the 
sea in low bass tones had a grandeur 
of effect in harmony with the voice 
of waves heard breaking on the coast 
below. We may live heedless and 
forgetful lives ; but a severe thunder- 
storm has power to rouse into serious- 
ness even the most thoughtless among 
us; so startling the instantaneous 
flash, so overpowering the burst of 
thunder. Most of us have listened 
with admiration to the sublime deep 
tone of far thunder, dying into the 
sky during the calm which often 
follows the electrical breeze and 
sweeping rain of a storm: how the 
tones seem linked to eternity, in 
deep majestic utterance! 

During some still evening of sum- 
mer, a8 We pace our garden walks at 
home, with the quiet of the time 
soothing us after the bustle, or cares, 
or follies of the hot sunny day, 
how sweet to the ear are sounds of 
gently waving branches of com- 
panion trees, clustering together for 
very friendship, and answering the 
breath of free air with whispers of 

The constant recurrent mur- 
mur of foliage on high tree-tops 
has a most pleasant tone, helping 
our meditations by furthering the 
growing stillness of our minds, as 
we rest in contemplative mood be- 
low. Of all such tree-tones, pos- 
sibly none are so suggestive and in- 
fluential as the of a breeze 
through pines on a lonely heath: a 
more subdued whisper theirs, more 
charged with themes for longing or 
for sadness, more faintly soul-address- 
ing at times, and better fitted to in- 
duce a waiting attitude of mind. 

As a contrast to that, what a 
power there is abroad in the air, 
when storms are up, and trees bend 
low before the rushing blast which 
tears off their branches, and hurls 
the leaves far and wide! I have 
ever enjoyed being out iu a great 
gale of wind, if without rain, to 
realise the power at work in the 
sky, and become, as it were, a part 
of the mighty wind; while owning 
the strength that urges on the storm 
as it sweeps the face of the island. 
What a roar then within the great 
woods, tossing their arms as they 

n and writhe in upper air, while 
it is almost calm among the stems ! 
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One naturally thinks of our seamen 
at such a time, hoping for their 
safety, while acknowledging the 
great good effected by a strong gale 
of wind in changing thoroughly the 
atmosphere around, and clearing 
away the lurking miasmas of dirty 
parts of our great towns. The tone 
of such a storm implies strength, as 
we consider what a vast volume of 
air is thus being urged forward at 
such a fearful speed. 

I am writing on a summer’s even- 
ing, after a day of great heat, and 
through the open window can hear 
a seething tone of continuous rain 
falling steadily on the grass-plot 
and the thousands of thirsty leaves, 
after weeks of dry weather. The 
tone is very pleasant to hear, and 
must gratify many a farmer. How 
impotent we seem beside the great 
work done by one such shower! 
“ He planteth an ash, and the rain 
doth nourish it:” what reproof on 
man’s boasting in such words! what 
acxnowledgment of God’s goodness. 
So it must ever be, though in pro- 
sperous times we are apt to forget 
this. A tone of solemn thunder is 
even at this moment heard as I 
write: “the voice of One mighty 
in operation.” 

Not long ago I had the satisfac- 
tion, in company with my wife, of 
attending divine service in York 
Minster. I need scareely say how 
grand was the power of sound of 
praise, lifted by many voices in that 
Snowdon of our national churches. 
The beautiful harmony rose to that 
far vault of stone in sustained and 
delicate fulness, rolling away in 
multitudinous reverberations as the 
notes were flung heavenwards. 
Whether from some mood more sus- 
ceptible than common, or from the 
finished music and marvellous forest 
of stone, I cannot say ; but we were 
both affected deeply by the service, 
or during the service, that morning, 
and realised that peculiar and deli- 
cate balancing of the feelings, alive 
to all good influences, and leaving a 
sensation—like as though the soul 
had been weeping. It was a glorious 
power ef sound, and we rejoiced that 
our voices were permitted to blend 
with the notes of praise. 

Among the effects upon our hearts 
of the power of sound, scarcely an 
reach us more instantly, oe with 
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less loss in the transit than tender 
human tones. I mean those excep- 
tional powers of voice, inflexion and 
modulation, which belong more par- 
ticularly to a few favoured persons, 
but are occasionally remarked im per- 
sons commonly destitute of such 
wers. A tone of a sister’s voice 
in the gloaming can win us back, it 
may be, into quietude after distress, 
or allure us into firmer stand for 
truth and kindness; can be like 
some whisper from heaven, telling 
us to work patiently here, and wait 
for the rest that remains yonder. 
The tone of a good woman’s voice 
is one of the pleasantest things on 
earth, has more music than many & 
sonata, often prevails more than a 
preacher. The tone of voice of some 
women is a thing beyond common, 
culiar to themselves. You never 
eard anything else at all likeit. It . 
takes its tone of esthetical excellence 
generally from a woman’s tone of 
moral excellence: hence its power, 
and the willingness with which we 
yield toits good influence. With men, 
this distinction is not so frequent ; 
yet we have known those whose 
voices won our respect at once— 
yea, have yielded place to their 
oe of mind without a challenge. 
can remember one who possessed 
this eminently, and whose voice has 
sometimes, in common conversation, 
conveyed to me some tidings of a 
mighty overflowing wealth of love 
abiding in his large heart, but in- 
capable of perfect shewing on this 
side the grave. But his was a nature 
unusually ys a strength of 
soul more than common. The power 
of a good voice can instantly recall 
past days, in all their very shading 
and character, placing us again in a 
moment beside those we loved, among 
familiar scenes, and bringing the 
same tone and quality of feeling 
which then were ours: can some- 
times withdraw from the niches of 
memory the substance of forgotten 
things, revealing them in startling 
distinctness, like the uncovering of 
some white statue. 


On the other hand, the laughter of 
some men—cold, calculating men of 
the world chiefly —is sardonic, mock- 
ing, and almost satanic: from such 
men we instinctively shrink, as from 
the bite of a serpent. Certain tones 
of laughter are able to produce a 
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sensation of extreme uneasiness and 
even pain, we may scarcely be able 
to say why. Again, the open, honest 
laugh of a true-hearted man is able 
to assure us, and inspire feelings of 
trust and love : and the smile of some 
kindly people is a great corrective of 
discontent and selfishness, being such 
as draws our best sympathies, and 
gives at once the feelings of brother- 
hood. What power, also, in the in- 
flection and modulation of the voice, 
whereby the whole sense of words 
may be changed, and quite other 
ideas conveyed to those which a dif- 
ferent intonation would give. We 
all know this, and are struck some- 
times with the difference the same 
words make, according to the voice 
with which they are used; and are 
aware how written words may be 
felt as harsh and unkind, from which 
all bitterness is withdrawn by a 
kindly tone when spoken. So deli- 
cate, so suggestive, so heart-reach- 
ing, the tones of the human voice ! 

* A few evenings since camea wander- 
ing minstrel, and played several tunes 
upon his harp, in front of my window, 
to the great delight of a certain little 
flaxen-haired girl. The tone carried 
me back to the banks of the murmur- 
ing Dee, at Llangollen; I seemed 
again within the spell of its pretty 
scenery, listening to the rippling of 
the river, as it blended with harp 
music heard from the garden of the 
“Hand” It has power to awaken 
enthusiasm of the heart, has that 
stirring music of the harp; and one 
can well understand how Welsh war- 
riors of old marched bravely to battle 
and to death, with the rapturous 
music of their ancient Bards. To- 
day we can listen to old battle music, 
in the calm eventide beside the flow- 
ing waters, and catch a little of the 
fire that burned in the breasts of 
kings in the far olden time. It were 
a pity that national music of the 
harp should ever cease to be heard in 
Wales, where it seems so greatly in 
keeping with the leaping streams 
and soaring hills. 

Speaking of Wales reminds me 
that one of the many powers of sound 
is that of falling water, more espe- 
cially when heard at a little distance 
during a still evening, at which time 
the tone of streams is mostly far 
louder than in the day, and comes 
with satisfying fulness to the ear in 
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continuous cadence of soothing sound. 
Such a tone fills the air with the 
voice of power unseen, working alone 
in the silent night, when weary 
labourers sleep. We say silent—for 
such voice of the plunging waterfall 
is fully in alliance with the silence 
of night, and often renders the still- 
ness deeper. The voice of streams 
in a mountain region is a sweetly 
soothing power, during our moments 
of repose, and passes continuously 
through the mind with a dreamy 
kind of effect, laying open our best 
appreciation to the beauty of hill and 
vale spread out for our enjoyment. 
We have many of us listened tosuch a 
constantmurmur, as we lay in our beds 
in strange villages, and haply been 
stilled to sleep by its gentle power. 


On lonely mountain heights the 
sound of united chorus of many 
streams has a peculiar effect, not un- 
like the sound of wind, heard, as it 
may often be, when no other tone 
reaches the ear, and when the list- 
ener is alone with nature. We re- 
member noting this particularly one 
calm evening on the top of Moel 
Wyn, that rugged mountain close to 
Ffestiniog, when scarcely a breath 
of air passed by, and all the array of 
mountainous country around lay as 
it were under the spell of sunset. 
The voice of streams was low and 
gentle, yet it filled the ear with its 

wer of continuous murmur, as a 
Rendeod runnels of water hastened 
to the sea whence they came. It 
seemed only to intensify the silence, 
which on that high mountain peak 
wrapped one round as with a cloak. 

There crosses my mind at this 
moment an instance of the power of 
sound, which was suggested to me 
the other day for this article, and 
which not many of us may have 
noticed: namely, the sound of oars 
in early morning, when dew-drops 
throng the grass and hedges, and a 
most cooling freshness everywhere 
pervades the air as the morning 
breeze passes like a labourer to his 
work, full of vigour for the toil of 
the day. The measured stroke of 
the blades falls pleasantly on the 
ear, as we walk in the fields beside 
some river, causing us to pause, the 
better to hear their cadence, an 
take to ourselves the quietude of the 
time. The effect of that one human 
sound when most people are fast 
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asleep has a peculiar power as it fills 
the air. 

As a wide contrast to this, I pass 
to the consideration of a very dif- 
ferent effect, the roar of Oxtord- 
street or the Strand, as so vast and 
varied a tide of humanity is pouring 
along in a ceaseless stream, made 
up of Lives so antipodel and interests 
so diverse, consisting of centres of 
sensation so immeasurably unequal 
and characters so largely opposed ; 
all seeking good, real or fancied, 
and many passing it by in the eager 
quest. Rightly understood, it is 
one of the most solemn things we 
know, that full tide of life in the 
Strand, when we consider the mo- 
mentariness of all those lives, and 
the great issues vested in each, their 
separate individuality and character 
peculiar to each, their power on the 
rest of men, their ability for praise 
or dishonour to God. As we pause 
a moment out of the throng, or sur- 
vey the seething, hurrying mass from 
the top of an omnibus, what a full 
tide of life it seems—the world can- 
not match it—as it dins the ear of 
anyone not accustomed toit! I sup- 
pose the diversity of character is 
perfect in the crowd of a London 
thoroughfare, and to be equalled 
nowhere else on earth. -The sound 
is that of one of the main arteries of 
a great nation. It speaks of exten- 
sive public prosperity; it is really 
the roar of a great battle-field. 

This reminds me that there is 
something fearful in the power of 
sound conveyed by the shout of a 
great multitude on any public occa- 
sion, when the result of combination 
of expression of sentiment carries 
the weight of number. The mighty 
uplifted voice of a great crowd awes 
one unawares, having so unanimous 
a will, and reaching us like the de- 
termination of a giant. This must 
strike dread in many hearts during 
revolutionary times, prophetic of 
bloodshed, the block, or scaffold. 
Yet, on the other hand, it can rouse 
enthusiasm in the coldest breasts on 
some occasion of national rejoicing, 
as when our good Princess of Wales 

assed first through the streets of 

ondon, and received the welcome 
of many thousand hearts. The 
cheers accorded to the Guards, 
marching out to any scene of death, 
must fill them with a cool daring, as 
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remembered when the eve of battle 
comes. The waving of a little white 
handkerchief and the cheers of a 
small delicate voice have moved 
many a man to more calm heroism, 
and strengthened the confidence of 
the iron soldier under fire of the 
enemy’s guns. 


This brings me to speak of one 
most impressive and vastly solemn 
power of sound, the roar of a great 
battle. I know of this only from 
accounts of ear-witnesses ; yet, heard 
at a distance, I can well imagine 
how terrible must be the thunder of 
artillery filling the air with dismay 
and noise of death: likely soon to 
break the peace of the Rhine. 


So great are the contrasts in va- 
rious powers of sound ; they touch 
subjects widely different as the 
poles. What can be a greater con- 
trast of sound to the last-named than 
the trill of a nightingale jin May, 
throwing his song rapturously hea- 
venward in the darkness rendered 
luminous by such music? I have 
gone miles to hear a famous bird 
and waited into the small hours, 
close beside the bush whereon the 
little brown songster sat, enjoying 
the continuous flow of melody poure 
forth so lavishly, less for our ears 
than for his own constrained utter- 
ance. Such is music of the highest 
excellence. One is astonished how 
such tones can proceed from so small 
a bird: notes so loud, sweet, and 
rapid. Jules Michelet says of the 
nightingale, ‘“‘ His is the nocturnal] 
melody, the deep poesy of the sha- 
dows, the hidden meaning of the 
grand effects of evening, the solem- 
nity of midnight, the aspirations 
before dawn ; in fact, that infinitely 
varied poem which translates and 
reveals to us, in all its changes, a 
heart brimful of tenderness.” Like 
a true artist, the nightingale thinks 
little or nothing of himself, but 
pours foith his whole glowing — 
in a wonderful burst of praise an 
enthusiasm, during which he takes 
small heed of noises around, when 
once fairly speaking his epic song. 
I have heard one sing on undisturbed 
whilst several voices immediately 
beneath him were raising a Babel 
of uproar; the great minstrel sang 
on as though he heard them not, or 
disdained their miserable prattle. 
He will also easily allow himself to 
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be caught, so thoughtless is the 
nightingale about his own personal 
safety. There isa romantic mystery 
about his preference of the night for 
song; his seems the burning eager- 
ness after the infinite; his the «de- 
sire to cast his melody afar, in the 
stillness of nocturnal solitude. How 
often, in far days of old, have youth 
and maiden together heard those 
rapturous tones, as hand in hand 
they paced the woodland ways! 
Strange, if no tenderness overtook 
them, or no awakening of slumbering 
strength for great enterprises. 


Allied to this power of the nightin- 
gale’s song, is the general power of 
music over the mind, various in its 
effects ; capable of producing martial 
ardour, enthusiasm of several kinds, 
manifold shadings of regret or pen- 
siveness, longings after higher and 
happier times. We may well sup- 
pose that some martial strains, full 
of vigour and home memories, can 
inspire the soldier to march towards 
death with greater enthusiasm. In 
the battle of life, heroic darings are 
occasionally roused within us at hear- 
ing good music, and we feel for the 
moment able to do mightier deeds. 
One of the greatest results of the 
power of music, is the showing to 
us of depths within our own heart 
where we ourselves even have never 
fully penetrated: at the sound of 
some sweet melody we occasionally 
feel competent for Licker and nobler 


things than our daily life allows, and 
a consciousness of immortality thrills 
the soul as it starts at catching 
some strain of beauty it seems to 
have heard far down the past, out of 


this* life. It is like some captive 
faintly hearing afar some melody of 
his nativeland. Greater capabilities 
for noble offices seem revealed to our- 
selves, as we listen to some stirring 
harmony: music tells us our slum- 
bering powers; at the notes of some 
enrapturing strain, we recognise our 
brotherhood with loftier intelligen- 
cies. Such manifestations, however, 
reveal at the same time our ties to 
time and sense: hence partly pro- 
ceeds the tender melancholy which 
often accompanies our listening to 
sweet music. We feel also the bond- 
age of the flesh. But this power of 
sound arising from measured cadences 
is shown forcibly in the expression it 
gives to phases of thought and feel- 
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ing of the most delicate and elusive 
kind, which can be told in no other 
way. Where words fail to convey 
the shadings of the mind, music takes 
up the pencil and portrays them 
with the subtlest delicacy and power. 
We have all felt this at some time or 
other, and wondered at the power of 
sound. The heauty and inner mean- 
ee some airs of the great masters 
exhibit, or rather suggest, delicate 
shadowings of thought, faint tender- 
nesses of feeling and sorrow, deep 
but quiet longings, told otherwise by 
no means whatsoever. A plaintive 
air of some master, far removed in 
time, will strike a hidden chord 
with us, and we feel that such spirit 
of the music has been ours ali along, 
but now only expressed to us. Bound 
are we at once by a three-fold cord 
to that master, and feel that we are 
in some respects brothers. A world 
of beauty is opened to us by a few 
notes of very sweet music; and our 
hearts are instantly glad—with a 
grave joy, for true and good music 
ever addresses what within us is of 
the best. A sister’s voice, singing 
an old homely air, can lift us to g 

resolutions; even while it draws 
across the heart a faint veil of sad- 
ness, which yet is but as the inter- 
vening atmosphere lending to some 
mountain landscape a more delicate 
purple beauty. Song of a lark in 
early spring can aid us in recovery 
of hopefulness, and a blackbird’s 
mellow note in strange places link 
us again to home. After a day’s 
work, and possible conflict with self- 
ish or quarrelsome people, or some 
worry of business and “the petty 
cares which infest the day,” it is a 
pleasant change to sit out on the 
shadowy lawn, with a book and en- 
tire leisure, and to listen to music 
from the hands and voice of one dear 
to us; it restores the balance of 
power, soothes our jarred feelings, 
and eases the burden of the mind. 


Music to sorrowing hearts can 
whisper of joys reserved ; can tell the 
weary of rest remaining; breathes 
hope of reunion to those bereaved ; 
can raise from despondency into 
peace, and deliver us from the tor- 
ment of little cares; can come into 
minds troubled or perplexed with a 
cool refreshing power; can tell of 
spiritual wealth to the poor; is ef- 
fectual to soothe when other earthly 
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comforts fail, and out of the darkness 
of our selfish griefs can lift us into 
contemplation of the bright serenity 
of the City Celestial. 


The song of birds in very early 
morning is one of those charming 
effects we mostly miss by not being 
up before the sun. In the stillness 
of the time from all human noises 
there is a deeply-felt power in the 
chorus of gladness from many tiny 
throats, as often may be heard on 
the edge of a wood during early 
mornings of spring and summer; 
and one wonders if any ears are 

leased with the sounds when all 

uman senses observe them not. 
They contribute largely to the mar- 
vellous freshness and ae power of 
the morning over the mind, do those 
early songs of birds by woodland 
sn and go a long way towards 
making us more cheerful and con- 
tented, as we stay to gather the good 
quality of their praise. 

The power of sound issuing from 
human lips is largely manifisted 
when any good reader holds his 
audience in almost breathless atten- 
tion, while reciting words heroic, 
touching, or humorous.. Such in an 
eminent degree as a reader was the 
late lamented Charles Dickens, taken 
from us so suddenly, but who passed 
away in the full tide of success, and 
in the midst of honourable work. So 
often heard reciting his powerful 
words, with marvellous skill to con- 
vey their delicacies or depths of 
meaning; so often moving his lis- 
teners to laughter or to tears; but 
now passed into silence, so far as that 
voice is concerned, yet alive in his 
works with all his geniality and 
thoughtful memory of the poor and 
the oppressed, and alive as he will 
remain in the hearts of Englishmen. 
Wonderful power of voice, that can 
rivet the attention of thousands as 
one man, swayed by the inflexions of 
tone capable of conveying the subtlest 
workings of the mind! A man with 
that voice-power in any great degree 
is a master of men; able to sway 
them by his influence, and exerting 
over their minds and hearts a spell 
of singular and well-nigh resistless 
strength. What good such men may 
and often do effect! The very tone 
of voice is with some people an index 
to the world of their superior mental 
Jinish,soto speak, revealing instantly 


a nature delicately poised and largely 
endowed, or showing to anyone of 
similar mental quality some shade of 
character and acquisition, telling 
considerably their present status. 
To the preacher this superiority of 
voice is a very great addition, giving 
firmer hold of any audience, and by 
its attractive power drawing the 
people’s attention the better to great 
truths propounded. Hence voice- 
power should be more cultivated than 
it is among our teachers of men, as 
giving them better standing ground 
whereon to reach their hearers. 

Speaking of voices, it is remark- 
able how the tone of a once familiar 
voice, but lost to us for years, will 
linger somewhere in the deep of me- 
mory, past recalling in our wakeful 
hours, yet now and then heard in 
dreams : heard in all its individuality 
and distinctive qualities, as possibly 
we have not remembered it for many 
years. Some such tones carry to us 
even in dreams a most satisfactory 
feeling of home : and we may during 
the day following, with its little cares 
and small details of work, feel a sort 
of lingering regret that we hear such 
a voice no longer. ‘ 


No wider contrast to this can well 
be imagined than the rude noises of 
the common street, full of jarring 
and harsh sounds, grating terribly on 
the sensitive ear. I have often 
thought it would be a blessing if we 
aan occasionally shut our ears! and 
so rid ourselves of many unpleasant 
sounds. The streets abound with 
unpleasant sounds, and it cannot be 
otherwise. But it would be a great 
boon if we could remove ourselves 
from them at will, without fear of 
being run over! This continual 
noise, harsh, violent and jerking, 
must sadly try the nerves of very 
sensitive people. We know how the 
organ-grinders of London helped to 
kill poor John Leech, with their con- 
tinual harassing noise: they ought 
to be considered nuisances of the 
worst kind. 

I turn from them to dwell in me- 
mory and imagination on those faint 
and eerie sounds in lone mountain 
solitudes, wrapping themselves round 
the spirit, like the cool atmosphere 
does the body, as we rest on asummit 
in perfect quietude, and gather the 
strength of the gentle voices of the 
wilds during some calm evening as 
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we listen, until we almost hear the 
harmony of the sunset painting the 
western clouds with beauty. Soli- 
tude and silence so refreshing! as we 
gaze long on far prospects of moun- 
tain, lake, or sea, and treasure to 
ourselves a little of the loveliness of 
the world. 

The roundness and finish of what 
we may call any artificial power of 
sound are scarcely to be found equal 
to the Italian Opera. with its exqui- 
site solo voices and well-timed cho- 
rus, united to a band fit to lull 
Titania to her slumbers. Rapt out 
of ourselves we may be by its be- 
witching charm, and enter a region 
of ideal life, where the tax-gatherer 
comes not, nor water-pipes burst in 
the back-kitchen! Foran occasional 
treat, few things at all similar can 
equal a well-appointed opera ; ‘yet 
the effect becomes baneful if we be- 
come addicted to that kind of thing, 
and indulge therein too frequently ; 
as making us dissatisfied with com- 
mon life, and engendering an un- 
healthy craving for excitement. 

Hark! methinks I hear the great 
bell of St. Paul’s tolling out the knell 
of the death of some high personage. 
Over the vast city float the waves of 
sound, measured with deep solemnity, 
proclaiming the loss of a great na- 
tion, as its utterance submerges for 
a while all.lesser considerations, and 
we meditate on the dread significance 
of that mighty tone. Away into im- 
mensity roll the fluctuations of that 
great bell, passing into the ears of 
thousands with a sad confirmation 
of their fears, or striking them sud- 
‘denly with wonder at the unusual 
sound, as men look one upon another, 
dreading to hear what either may 
have to tell. Truly it is an impres- 
sive thing thus to hear the great bell 
of St. Paul’s! 

In like manner is there tremendous 
power in the sound of Beethoven’s 
“ Funeral March on the death of a 
Hero,” so stately, yet so melancholy, 
with a stern effect of accomplish- 
ment—a sort of severe satisfaction 
that one more hero has passed to his 
rest. Heard at the funeral of the 
Juke of Wellington, such a march 
would be too much to suffer; the 
agitation too great to be borne. 

There is a peculiarly suggestive 

ower in the tones of an olian 
arp, as the wandering breeze 
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sweeps over the strings, eliciting 
wondrous purity of sound, as notes 
faintly, very faintly, rise far away, 
swell onward, and roll over us, in 
tones of weird-like minstrelsy, and 
as gradually pass away till they re- 
semble far music heard in dreams. 
So touching and so pure the tones, 
we have known persons so sensitive 
as to become absolutely unwell when 
listening to an AZolian Harp, and 
there is something wonderfully sug- 
gestive and far-reaching if its ex- 
quisite effect is heard when we have 
time to listen and yield ourselves to 
its spirit-like melody. ‘he chords 
are, as it were, swept by hands of 
angels that pass with the wings of 
the wind, and pause an instant to 
soothe the hearts of suffering hu- 
manity. 

It is a curious contrast to the 
above, but I consider no sound on 
earth could more appall us, who are 
unaccustomed to it, than earthquake 
rumblings underground. The idea 
of earth-thunder beneath our feet on 
a calm day seems to me terrible. 
We should not well know what next 
to expect, or only anticipate disaster 
and ruin. Such sounds, as indica- 
ting the instability of the very 
ground we tread on, may well strike 
terror into the hearts of the brave, 
as depriving us of our notions of the 
firmness and security of earth, and 
seeming to leave us not a refuge for 
escape. In South America, for in- 
stance, such underground rumblings 
and accompanying earthquakes are 
common things in certain districts; 
but we fancy the first experience of 
them must cause a European to 
wish himself safe at home in the 
north. 

There is no doubt one of the 
grandest tones the earth affords is 
the distant roar ot Niagara by night. 
The grandeur of the volume of sound 
must equal the vastness of the vo- 
lume of water ever plunging over 
those high rocks, and slowly wearing 
them away. In the stillness of many 
homesteads for long miles round 
must the tone of Niagara fill the 
ear “like a presiding spirit in the 
air.” Sustained, majestic, deep, and 


powerful, the sound of a great body 
of flowing water always conveys the 
idea of strength. We know that 
one of the grandest tones ever alluded 
to by an inspired writer is described 
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as being “like the sound of many 
waters. 

I call to mind a sweet effect of 
sound, memory of which exerts even 
yet a refreshing power over me; 
namely, the union of voices singing 
on the Lake of Grasmere in the 
lovely eventide, when longer sha- 
dows fell from Silver How, and fair 
clouds touched with sunset glided 
above us as we rested on the water. 
It was a time full of repose, a pause 
in the moments of our being, full of 
beauty, and clothed with the grace 
of an exceeding peace. Silence fol- 
lowed, more musical than our song. 
Into that silence, if so I may deem 
it, entered the voice of streams min- 
gling with faint breathings of wind 
among the foliage, with an occa- 
sional trill of some happy bird en- 
joying the evening. Lake, wood, 
and mountain seemed expectant. 
We ourselves seemed afraid to break 
the charm, lest the lovely combina- 
tion should vanish like some fairy 
picture of a dream! The highest 
and fairest things on earth have 
ever some touch of unreality, bor- 
dering upon the perfection of the 
spirit-world, and seeming less as 
things of time than as creations for 
eternity, which a rude breath of 
earth may dispel or remove from 
our apprehension. 

Heterogeneous and _ conflicting 
must be the sounds of the nocturnal 
forests of the tropics, with their roar 
of many tribes of wild animals prey- 
ing upon one another, and the 
scream of thousands of birds of 
night blending with the “ gabber ” 
of countless monkeys who throng 
the trees to escape the jaguars, tigers, 
and other fierce beasts below. It 
must be a fearful sound heard at 
night, say from some river which 
penetrates the deep recesses of the vast 
primeval forest. Humboldt speaks 
at some length of the terrible roar 
and the conflict ever going on among 
the tangled and luxuriant vegetation. 
Such a tone would terrify any one 
not used to its loud and angry con- 
fusion, as the great life of the 
forest was heard throbbing thus 
with full and rapid pulsation. 

Widely contrasted with this, there 
comes before me the effect upon the 
ave human heart of the bright 
laughter of childhood, with its arch 
innocence aud brimming merriment, 
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its sparkling flash of glee and charm- 
ing relinquishing of self; which can 
often win us from our moody states 
to admire the power of fun and 
frolic set into colours by a little 
child, and to have a romp with the 
youngsters that dispels the cloudi- 
ness of our minds. Contagious is 
the free, happy laughter of a child, 
going straight to our best apprecia- 
tion, and revealing a glimpse of the 
sunshine abroad in the world. The 
tone of a little child, contentedly 
singing to itself, is something to 
make us ashamed. Little feet are 
running about me as I pen some of 
these words, and a little girl with 
long, flaxen hair, comes prattling, 
and asking curious questions. She 
was just now singing what she calls 
“ Battle over,” in a plaintive, yet 
contented sort of way; and I think 
of her conflicts yet to come in the 
days that lie before, hoping she may 
come through them victoriously, to 
receive back such like happiness and 
ease of heart at the close. 


The laws that govern the relations 
of sound and motion are, I believe, 
yet 1 imperfectly known. Sound 
we all know to be conveyed by the 
motion of the air thrown into wave- 
like vibrations; and those old ex- 
periments, whereby sand placed ona 
tight, drum-like surface, and exposed 
to certain sounds, becomes thrown 
into certain regular figures, are still 
perplexing thoroughly to compre- 
hend. We know there is a great 
sympathy between some sounds 
caused by concurrent intervals of 
vibration. Thus it is much easier 
to sing a certain note when in har- 
mony with one already sounding; 
and I remember once observing, at 
the great organ in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, that, as a gentleman was 
tuning it, the great pedal pipes 
answered the touch of the pedals 
much sooner when an octave note 
was “speaking” beforehand, than 
when they sounded alone. The one 
vibration evidently assisted the other. 
As a comical instance of the power 
of sound in this respect, I may men- 
tion that at my old home we had a 
nice little organ, and among the stops 
was an hautboy, which, of course, 
requires frequent tuning. When a 
note of the hautboy was held down 
for tuning, it often happened that 
our old dog “ Dash” would sit on 
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the stairs, and howl piteously. The 
spirit of the tone moved him, I sup- 
po into sympathetic utterance : 

e generally put out a good note! 
The poor fellow’s heart was full; he 
must needs explain himself. 

Appreciation of the power of 
sound reaches one of its highest 
points, I presume, in the love of 
music often found in blind persons, 
who, sadly deprived of sight, enter 
without any distraction into the 
beauty and intricacies of sound. 
There used to be a blind asylum at 
Liverpool famous for the beautiful 
singing of its inmates, who, with all 
the concentration of the senses, en- 
joyed their own sweet music. Some 
of the most accomplished organists, 
far as delicacy and expression are 
concerned, have been blind: with- 
out interruption can they apply 
themselves to music, enjoying its 
power, and swayed by its influence 
as few other people can equal them. 
lt must form a grand treat, must 
music, to the blind. I can easily 
imagine the luxuriant fancy where- 
with a blind person listens to some 
touching melody, or some full and 
rich harmony of sound. 

Faint and unreal seem to us some 
of the sounds of very early morning. 
I am at this moment writing early: 
it wants from two to three hours to 
breakfast time; and into this room I 
ean hear a strong blackbird’s song, 
though it is summer, and most of our 
song-birds are silent. As I look up 
to gaze with pleasure on a green spa- 
cious lawn in front of t2e house, 
graced with evergreen and other 
trees, and on a stately avenue of an- 
cestrgl elms, leading up to a fine old 
house, removed several hundred yards 
away, there seems to me something 
unreal and transitory about it all, 
chiefly caused, I fancy, by the notes 
of that bird singing alone in the calm 
early morning. It is a delight to 
mark the bold shadows cast on the 
grass from the massive lofty elms, 
entwining their arms with brotherly 
affection, and sympathetically enjoy- 
ing the sun. Clouds of white are 
leisurely moving through the blue, 
far above the wavy outline of the 
elms, and eight (say) rooks are wing- 
ing their way to feeding aan 
afar. 


It is a beautiful scene, repo- 
sing in the freshness of the early 
morning: the blackbird seems to 
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enjoy it even as myself, and, I fear, 
offers better thanks, or more ex- 
pressive: though I too enjoy the 
morning and am thankful. 

ag 4 a time and oft has my soul 
been cheered by the sprightly song 
of a lark in winter or early spring, 
or far into the melancholy autumn, 
when the cheerful bird, from his 
place out of sight, showered on me 
and all things his excellent trill of 
thanksgiving, making me verily 
ashamed of my selfish dejection, and 
assisting me to turn my thoughts 
into a healthier channel. No song- 
ster is more perennially cheerful than 
the lark. Songs of other birds, the 
luscious droppings of music of the 
blackbird, the sweet variety of the 
thrush, the quiet, simple cantata of 
the robin, or the transcendent copious 
melody of the nightingale, may all 
at times, and according to the mood 
of the listener, be construed into 
pensiveness or accents of sorrow. 
But the lark is nothing but cheerful ; 
full of uncontrolled gushing rapture 
flung towards the sun. His nest in 
the spring, truly, is on the ground, 
but his aspirations tend heavenward, 
whither, by his delightful song, has 
he many a time directed the heart 
of man oppressed with care, or de- 
jected at ill-treatment from others, 
or sorrow-laden, why he knew not. 
So cheering, so full of pleasant asso- 
ciations, so influential on memory, 
so corrective of lowness of spirit, is 
the song of the constant lark. 


How many pleasant memories of 
by-gone summer days may be brought 
to us by the sound of mowers whet- 
ting their scythes! Delightful times 
of careless years of infancy may start 
up before us as we listen in solitude 
at a little distance, and hear that 
self-same tone so familiar in our early 
days, it may be, but less frequently 
heard amid the profession or busi- 
ness of engrossed manhood. Visions 
of childhood may flit before us, and 
tender faces come again that have 
been buried for years, while the 
merriment of old hay-fields seems 
again to fall on our ear, with the 
call to the man on the top of the 
waggon to “hold fast” while the 
horses are driven on to another lot 
of hay. There is something very 
joyous in the gathering of the fruits 
of the fields—the copious gifts of 
One who “openeth His hand and 
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filleth all things living with plen- 
teousness.” Even as we hear the 
gardener on the lawn sharpening his 
scythe before breakfast, we have 
fresh suggestions of summer and 
realise better that June, the month 
of roses, is verily come once more. 
Pictures of our early home may 
come, and with some shadowings of 
regret for those now with us no 
longer, in all the halo of a child’s 
imagination—for memory is wont 
to clothe the far past with the 
romantic and dreamy imagery of a 
child: our memory in after life be- 
holds things of our youth much as 
our imagination then conceived them. 
So even the sound of a gardener 
whetting his scythe may be powerful 
to develope some charming photo- 
graphs of memory. 

Once it came to pass that I heard 
a singularly beautiful and solemn 
effect of sound rarely enjoyed. I 
had gone out along the drive in front 
of home, and passed by the large 
door I had opened, which led from 
our garden into a road hard as It 
was a winter’s evening, and a lovely 
surface of pearl white covered the 
fields as far as the eye could reach. 
Across the snow came to me, like a 
message from beyond the confines of 
the world, the deep, low tone of bells, 
softened into something of unearthly 
parity, and beauty, and solemnity. 

our miles at the least must the 
sound have come, “ across the broad 
silent fields of snow :” but to me the 
measured melody, in its low, quiet 
softness, was as a message bidding 
me haste away ; and roused feelings 
of sadness blended with strong aspi- 
rations of soul. 


Village bells: how suggestive of 
rural peace and contented lives! Not 
that it follows these things abound 
where bells are sweetest, for human 
nature and human error is ever much 
the same in far country villages as 
in the thronged city. Yet the ima- 
gery suggested by village bells speaks 
of stillness among the shadowy trees 
and rest under pretty rustic porches, 
all the same, and will ever so tell 
of supposed contentment and rest in 
the quiet of the day; while we love 
their sound borne to us on the breeze, 
and telling of sabbath quiet, where 
life is calm and equable, and less 
worry enters into the lives of those 
who there reside. If one’s lot is cast, 
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in such a spot, well is it to enjoy the 
peace and the seclusion, just as to do 
our work contentedly if the busy city 
claims us for its own. I remember 
hearing some village bells once across 
a lake in Wales, coming with mar- 
vellous power to aid the soothing and 
satisfying combination of fair water 
girt with a fringe of foliage and 
bounded by noble mountains. Be- 
neath the influence of the whole I 
fell into a dreamy state of mental 
coma, lulled into annihilation of self 
and converted into a mere recipient. 
Verily a mere recipient ; for the lake, 
with all its wealth of beauty entered 
my being like the spell of some sweet 
tune, or like the magic mystery of 
voices heard in dreams. 

Sound plays many parts among 
created things; is one of the most easy 
vehicles of the minds of men, con- 
veying sometimes more meaning by 
atone than bya word. Sound has 
much to do with our comfort, and 
influences often the fluctuations of 
mind. Some sounds have power to 
still our impatience or silence our 
discontent, at least for a time, and to 
impart, instead, a quiet, thoughtful 
mood. Of old, it was well known 
how soothing were the notes of 
music, as even the hasty Saul sent 
for David’s harp to soothe him; and 
to this day most of the wildest tribes 
of far uncivilised lands have their rude 
instruments of music, many of them 
skilfully contrived, and some produc- 
tive of curious melancholy sounds. 

There is food for thought and 
reflection in the fact,:that the ten- 
derest Voice that ever stirred the 
atmosphere of this earth at least 
once joined in singing a hymn with 
a few devoted men, Memory of 
that hymn must have been cherished 
in the hearts of those men when bitter 
persecution fell on them, and often 
have cheered their troublous lot. 

We suffer much from sound; so 
many are the harsh and discordant 
and angry noises in the world. Our 
streets are full of jarring but un- 
avoidable noises, sorely distressing 
to sensitive organisations. Many 
sounds are so violent, they come like 
a blow. In the ordinary pursuits of 
life we cannot escape them. There 
will be a wondrous change in this 
respect, we may be sure, in a higher 
and happier state of things. Harsh 
sounds will be for ever gone, as much 
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as the evil and misery of this present 
world. No sounds will then greet 
the perceptions of the purified and 
happy spirit but such as deepen its 
repose. Marvellous harmonies of 
the wide universe will then float in 
upon the soul, the grandeur and 
loveliness of all things carried on the 
sound; and we ourselves shall, in 
some good way, serve to swell that 
might chorus, so comprehended, yet 






RENEE was standing by herself in 
one of the windows of the long gal- 
lery, looking on at the dancing. 

‘Like all people cursed with sensi- 
tive feelings, she had felt Mrs. Gre- 
ville’s insinuations to the quick. 
Fortunately for herself, she had not 
quite understood them all, but the 
result remained that in the presence 
of her guardian’s wife her manner 
to Colonel Wyndham was so pain- 
fully embarrassed that in pity to her 
he left her in peace, but he could not 
but feel surprised at her evident 
wish to avoid being alone with him. 

On his side, he was anxiously 
looking out for an opportunity of 
questioning her about her confidences 
to Mrs. Greville. 

“I do not believe all Eva says,” 
he thought ; “she is so much cleverer 
than my poor simple darling that I’m 
sure she has surprised her into say- 
ing something, and has then fitted it 
to her own purposes;” but still the 
words “a safe man” kept ringing 
disa: bly in his ears, and he 
watched her little manceuvres to 
keep away from him with infinite 
astonishment. 

She is losing one of her great 
charms her childlike simplicity, was 
his reflection. Can it be that, like 
them all,she is beginning to try 
coquettish tricks upon me? Yet one 
glance at the sweet innocent face put 
these passing doubts to sleep. With 
the freshness of youth and her 
own naturally happy temper, she 
had forgotten her little troubles, and 
was watching this, to her, entirely 


new scene with a curious interest. 
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so vast ; sochildlike, yet so seraphic; 
so matchless in beauty, yet so sub- 
lime: “Like the sound of many 
waters.” 

A little girl comes running into 
the room wherein I am writing, 
shaking her light curls as she asks: 
“Come into the garden, papa, and 
oe Effie a pretty flower.” I think 

’ll go. 

. H. P., F.G.s8. 





She was full of wonder at the whole 
thing, without giving a thought to 
her own share in it, and was utterly 
unconscious of the attention her own 
singular beauty was exciting. Not so 
Ralph. He, poor fellow! was torn 
with doubts and anxiety. He saw 
the looks of admiration, he heard 
the whispered remarks, and, with 
the jealous love of a miser for his 
gold, he drew near to watch over 
his treasure. 

Mrs. Greville, who never, for 
one moment, lost sight of him and 
Renée, guessed his intention, and 
making a sign to Chum Deering 
and Deermouth, sent them to Renée. 

“ Miss Cardillan, you'll give me 
this dance? Mrs. Greville has sent 
me to have the honour of leading 
you out.” 

This was said in the young peer’s 
most pedantic manner. 

“IT don’t dance,” Renée answered, 
shyly. 

“ Not dance! By Jove, "ejaculates 
Chum, aghast. 

Next to pouring out his sorrows, 
his idea of human happiness is spin- 
ning round a ball-room with a “thun- 
dering” good dancer. 

“ Is it scruples ?” asks Deermouth, 
with a lowering of his voice and 
opening of his white eyes. “J re- 
spect every one’s feelings.” 

“ Thank you!” said Renée, earn- 
estly. “I do think that Madame 
Mére would think it wrong to dance. 
She told me not to do it, although 
I should like it dearly,” she added, 
wistfully. 

“ What an infernal old pest she 
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must be!” said Chum; “take my ad- 
vice, and pitch old Madame what’s- 
her-name overboard. Come along! 
take a turn—do!” 

“TJ don’t think she would mind 
my dancing a quadrille,” Renée 
said in a hesitating manner; “ but, 
indeed, indeed, I can’t valse. I 
have never even learned.” 

“Never mind, I'll teach you. 
Don’t have anything to say to Deer- 
mouth; he will throw you, toa dead 
certainty—he has got nolegs. Here, 
one, two, three—turn—right foot— 
one, two, three—turn—left foot. By 
Jove, what a capital dancing master 
I'd make !” and Chum began revolv- 
ing like a teetotum. 

“ Renée, my love, what’s all this,” 
and Eva came up in her newly- 
adopted affectionate manner. “ Why 
arn’t you dancing, Lord Deermouth ? 
did’t I tell you to take care of Miss 
Cardillan ?” 

“ Miss Cardillan objects to valsing 
on religious grounds,” began the boy, 
sententiously. “She thinks that 
both the Douay Bible and the Ortho- 
dox Catechism permit only square 
gyration. Allow me to remind you 
that Daviddanced before the ark,and 
there is no warrant for saying 
whether he indulged in a round or a 
square Terpsichorean effort.” 

“These men are laughing at 
you, my dear,” said Mrs. Gre- 
ville, in a low whisper; “you 
are making yourself ridiculous. Now 
go and take a turn with Lord Deer- 
mouth,” she added, aloud, “I think 
he is the safest to trust you with,” and 
she moved away smiling pleasantly. 

“Miss Cardillan is engaged to 
me,” Ralph said, coming forward 
and holding out his arm to Renée. 

He had been watching the scene 
from a little distance, and now 
thought it time to interfere ; but poor 
Renée, unversed in ball-room tricks, 
and utterly taken by surprise at this 
sudden appeal, hesitated 

“TI don’t believe one word of it,” 
laughed Chum. “Miss Cardillan 
evidently knows nothing of this 
‘priory engagement.’” 

“Tf you dance with anyone,” said 
Deermouth sulkily, his boyish face 
contracting with anger, “ you must 
dance with me. I asked you first. 
It isn’t that I care about it,” he 
added, with his usual caution where 
mn unmarried woman was in the 
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case, “but I consider it a piece of 
ungentlemanly interference.” 

“You had best measure your 
words before you speak so incau- 
tiously,” Colonel Windham made 
answer, with that careless contempt 
he usually adopted in addressing 
Deermouth, and which was most 
galling to the boy. “As for the 
dance, Miss Cardillan shall settle 
that question.” 

‘Oh, may I!” said Renée, smiling 
brightly, and only anxious to prevent 
any disputes, and to satisfy all. 

“Then, if you please, Colonel 
Windham, I will dance one quadrille 
with Lord Deermouth, and then one 
with you.” 

“ As you please,” said Ralph, bow- 
ing gravely, while Deermouth, with 
an air of ineffable conceit, walked off 
with Renée, she being quite con- 
vinced she had done the right thing.” 

Chum gave a low whistle. 

* That cad of a fellow has all the 
luck,” he remarked. “ Disgusting, 
isn’t it, Windham, just because he 
has got a handle to his name. He 
says they are making a set at him, 
and, upon my soul, I believe it’s 
true, for I heard Mrs. G. whisper 
to the girl to dance with him. Lit- 
tle nun, indeed! she’s wide awake 
enough, as they all are,” and Chum 
went off to his cousin Lady Lou for 
consolation, while poor Ralph re- 
mained a prey to the bitterest feel- 
ings of jealousy and rage. 

“1 could have forgiven anything 
but this,” he thought. A pupil of 
Eva’s. My God, is there not retri- 
bution in her being the one to give 
me this blow ?” 

It was in vain that Mrs. Greville 
tried every device to wile him out of 
his reverie. Although, much to her 
satisfaction, she saw that he did not 
approach Renée, still it did not at all 
suit her that he should show so little 
attention to herself; but all her ef- 
forts failed, and, as Lady Sumner 
remarked to Lady Rosemary, it was 
perfectly evident that he was sick of 
the whole thing. 

Meantime, Renée finding that he 
never came to claim the promised 
quadrille, was utterly miserable. 
She was afraid to speak to him for 
fear of incurring the charge of bold- 
ness, and one glance at his face 
showed her that he was bitterly dis- 
pleased with her. 
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“T have done something to offend 
him,” she thought. “Perhaps it 
was wrong of me to offer to dance 
with him.” 

The next day, through all the dif- 
ferent amusements that went on, 
Renée found herself more and more 
separated from Ralph. She was so 
unhappy that her shy embarrass- 
ment disappeared, and she made an 
effort to speak to him; but Colonel 
Windham resolutely ignored all her 
little attempts at reconciliation, and 
encased himself in an armour of 
offended dignity, at the same time 
paying her a scrupulous politeness 
which, from its extreme coldness, 
marked the change in his feelings. 
Poor Rerée went about looking so 
tearful and heart-broken that en 
Greville sent for her to her dressing- 
room and took her to task. 

“What is the matter with you?” 
she said. “Why do you look so 
woe-begone. Lady Rosemary says 
she thinks you are getting the 
measles!” 

“Tam not ill,” Renée answered ; 
“ you needn’t be afraid.” 

“Now, I’ll have no nonsense,” 
Mrs. Greville went on, “and I'll 
know the meaning of this; so you 
may as well tell me at once. You 
are bound to obey me, and,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Greville, with a sig- 
nificant look, “there is no use in 
concealing anything about Colonel 
Windham from me /” 

“Qh, then, he Aas told you. 
Oh, please tell me what have J done! 
What makes him so angry with 
me ?” 

“ And are you such a simpleton as 
not, to know ?” said Mrs. Greville, 
scornfully. 

“Indeed I don’t!” said Renée, 
tearfully. “I never meant to offend 
him. Was it wrong of me to say I 
would dance with him after Lord 
Deermouth ?” 

“ Of course it was!” the Honour- 
able Eva answered, with severity. 
“A man like Ralph Windham can- 
not endure a forward girl. I tell 
you again Renée, and I mean it for 
your good, that if you go on as you 
are doing, you will get yourself into 
serious mischief.” 

“ And that is why he won’t speak 
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to me,” said Renée. “Oh, what 
shall I do ?” 

“And do you mean to tell me 
that you allow a man to treat you 
like this! and that, because he 
won’t speak to you, you go about 
with your finger in your eye like a 
baby, as you are! You have no 
proper pride !” 

The Honourable Eva’s irritation 
was getting the better of her. 

“IT have no pride!” Renée an- 
swered, wn “TI am so very, 
very sorry that he is angry with me!” 

“You look exactly like a child 
who wants to kiss and make 
friends,” said Mrs. Greville. 

“If I thought he would forgive 
me, I would at once ask his pardon,” 
Renée said. “I should be so happy 
to know he wasn’t angry with me 
any more!” 

“You are a perfect fool!’ Mrs. 
Greville burst out, angrily. “ Did 
ever anyone hear of such a thing! 
A girl begging pardon of a man! 
Why, I suppose the next thing you 
will do is to ask him to marry you / 
I only wish you could hear the way 
he speaks of you /—it would cure 
‘aa of your infatuation, Do you 

now what is the matter with you, 
you little fool? You are in love 
with him,—there!’ And Mrs, 
Greville raised the drooping head, 
and looked cruelly and remorse- 
lessly at the deep blush that over- 
spread the fair young face. 

“‘ Now listen to me, Renée,” she 
went on. “Some time or other I 
will tell you Ralph Windham’s 
story. It is not quite fit for an in- 
nocent creature like you,” she added, 
with a sneer. “ Don’t think me your 
enemy if I warn yon in time to have 
nothing to do with him—it will end 
badly ; and, although you may love 
him, take my word for it, he 
doesn’t care that for you!” and, 
with a snap of her delicate fingers, 
she walked away, very well content 
with her morning’s work. 

“¢ Forewarned is forearmed,’ she 
thought. That simpleton has given 
me the lie of the sores, and I 
know what to say to ph now. 
Jealous, is he! the poor fool that 
hasn’t even the sense to see when & 
woman loves him!” : 
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Wuat a singular thing a large 
gathering of people is, and how 
strange it would be could we have a 
lorgnette, by the aid of which we 
could look into the hearts of the 
would-be gay and happy! Whata 
curious jumble of hopes and fears, 
eares and anxieties, passions and 
torture, we should find under the 
delicate tarlatanes and embroidered 
shirts! The party at Fairoaks was 
not an exception to this rule. 
The time is evening, and the hand- 
some suite of rooms are brilliant with 
ights and flowers. There has been 
a large dinner, and a certain contin- 
nt of county families have been 
et in to stare at the London fashion- 
ables. Poor Mrs. Irving, the rector’s 
wife, in her red satin gown, which 
shows her ample dimensions to per- 
fection, sits in a state of intense dis- 
comfort on the edge of her chair, 
while her two daughters study the 
way Lady Louisa’s hair is done, with 
a view to reproducing it next Sun- 
day, and envy Mrs. Humfrey, the 
doctor’s wife, for the ease with which 


she talks and laughs in her loud way 


with the gentlemen. She was a 
Manchester girl, and accustomed to 
officers’s society, so she gives a sharp 
answer to Chum Dering, when he 
tries a compliment, and flashes her 
black eyes at Deermouth, who re- 
treats to Renée’s side, and asks, in 
his languid way, who that “ terrible 
rovincial is?” In the boudoir 
dy Sumner is singing touching 
little ballads to a select audience— 
she is very anxious to win Ralph’s 
approva!, and fastens her sleepy eyes 
on him with tender meaning, while 
she murmurs,— 
“ J’aime, je suis ai—mée,” 
through all modulations of key. 

“ Perfect !—delicious !—quite a 
Frenchwoman!” Deermouth whispers 
in her ear. He is going in for a 
flirtation with her ; he tells Colonel 
Windham, confidentially, “to get 
rid of that girl the Grevilles are 
throwing at his head. She tsa nice 
little girl,” he adds; “but as to 
marriage—why—the thing is im- 
possible—” 

_ “What warrant have you for say- 
ing this of any young lady ?” Colonel 
indham asks, fiercely. 


“ Oh—if you take it so seriously, 
I retract,” the boy says, with a 
malicious grin; “I had no idea you 
had honourable designs in that 
quarter.” 

“You are impertinent, sir,” said 
Colonel Windham, with a haughty 
stare, and stalks out on the terrace, 
while J’aime, je suis aimée follows 
him in a dismal wail. 

Lady Sumner had taken a fancy 
to Renée, she said, and calling her 
to her side, petted and made much 
of her, after a fashion some pretty 
women have to those younger than 
themselves. Of course, with the 
miraculous lorgnette, we can see 
what Renée could not, that her 
hatred of Mrs. Greville prompted, 
in a great measure, this kindness. 

“I should like you to come and 
stay with me,” she said; “ I wonder 
would your guardian spare you? 
As to dear Eva,she wants for nothing 
when Colonel Windham is here. 
Didn’t you find yourself aw de 
trop all this time, dear. Now, how 
do you like Ralph Windham? for 
my own part J never could see any- 
thing in him.” 

“He is very good and kind,” 
Renée said, her eyes kindling, as 
they always did, at mention of her 
friend. a 

‘“‘ But so awfully stiff and severe,” 
the little lady went on; she hadn’t 
forgiven his going out in the middle 
of her song; “and then, you know, 
this affair with Eva has ruined him ; 
he will never make a good husband.” 

“Does he—does he—like Mrs. 
Greville so very much ?” Renée asked 
in a hesitating manner. 

“Oh, in that sort of way,” Lady 
Sumner answered; “for my own 
part, I believe the love is all on her 
side. As to his waiting till Robert 
Greville dies, and all that, she’ll find 
she is mistaken there.” 


“But she is married. How can 
she like anyone else?” said Renée, 
with such a horrified stare, that 
Lady Sumner coloured, and laughed 
rather a forced laugh. 

“You musn’t be such a little cen- 
sor, dear,” she said, “or I shall get 
afraid of you. What would you 
say to me? I change my lovers 
every month; but then, you know, 
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there is safety ina multitude. Why, 
my dear child, I recollect when I was 
like you, and thought that one’s 
husband was to be everything, but 
my lord soon taught me I was 
making a fool of myself,” she added, 
bitterly. 

“Did you love him, when you 
married him?” Renée said, fixing 
her earnest eyes upon Lady Sumner. 

** What a curious girl you are !— 
of course I did! What else would 
I have married him for? It wasn’t 
like Eva Greville, who was quite 
passee when she managed to catch 
old Robert, but I was married in 
my first season. My lord fell in 
love with me the first time he saw 
me at Lady Finchmere’s ball—dear 
me !” 

The little beauty gave for her a 
real sigh as she said this, and Renée, 
regarding her intently, remarked— 

“ Then you must be very happy ;” 
he must love you very much! 

“Oh, my dear! it doesn’t at all 
follow that because a man marries 
bay for love, that he values you one 

it the more when you are his wife ; 
that’s only to be met with in 
novels.” 

“Annette le Fort was married 
just as I left St. Etienne,” Renée 
remarked in a puzzled tone; “she 
never had seen Mr. de Gramont but 
once, when he came to the salon on 
visiting day. I wonder, will they be 
happy” 

“Oh! I daresay they’ll get on 
very well,” Lady Summer said care- 
lessly ; “ that’s the French way, and 
a very good way it is. I really 
believe it answers extremely well, 
for*the husbands are most pleasant, 
and all that, and don’t make the 
ridiculous fuss they do here, if you 
speak to a man ; and, after all, if you 
don’t flirt before marriage, you must 
flirt afterwards—that’s plain.” 

“What is a flirt?” said Renee, 
lowering her voice, and putting her 
question solemnly. She had heard 
the word so often that her curiosity 
was excited. 

* A flirt!” echoed Lady Summer, 
looking with undisguised astonish- 
ment into her companion’s face, and 
half-inclined to laugh at such extra- 
ordinary simplicity, “ Why, Ralph 
Windham is a flirt.” 

“So Mrs. Greville says,” Renée 
said innocently, looking on in as- 
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tonishment, while Lady Summer fell 
back upon her seat, screaming with 
laughter,and caliing to Chum Dering, 
who was passing, to come and hear 
the best thing he ever heard. 


. * . . * * * 


“A penny for your thoughts, 
Colonel Windham.” 

It was Lady Lou, who spoke, look- 
ing up sweetly into Ralph’s face. 
She had watched her opportunity, 
and stolen out on the balcony after 
him. 

“Have you been dancing ?” she 
said 

“No!” 

“And what have you been doing 
sir? You are not worshipping at 
your usual shrine.” 

“T have been thinking,” said 
Ralph diplomatically, ‘‘of the most 
charming person present.” 

The look that accompanied these 
words supplied them with meaning, 
for, as I said before, Ralph was a flirt 
in spite of himself, and consequently 
deserved his reputation. 

Lady Lou was pleased. “ Perhaps 
mammaisright,afterall,’ she thought; 
and then came an involuntary sigh 
for Chum. 

“I think you are in love,” she said, 
archly. ‘ You know what I mean. 
You area naughty boy!” and, as is the 
custom of the young lady of the pre- 
sent day, she beeen significantly. 

“TIflam naughty, you must take 
me in hand to cure me, ” said Ralph 
with careless gallantry. 

“TI don’t believe you were ever in 
love,” and she laughed. ‘‘ Ah, Ralph, 
do you remember long ago, when 
we were children ?” 

(They were cousins, these two, and 
the astute Lady Rosemary had smiled 
on a childish flirtation.) 

“Don’t J remember?” he said, 
bending his handsome face down to 
her’s : “then you were my dear little 
wife—that was before you got spoiled 
by the world, Lou.” ; 

An idea had just come to him while 
he had been talking to Lady Lou; 
his whole mind was with Renée, of 
her he only thought, and a wild 
desire seized him to see if the woman 
could be roused in her ; he longed to 
make her feel the torments of jealousy 
that he had been enduring. 

“TI will try and humble her,” he 
thought. “It will be strange if I, 
who have all my life been successful, 
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should now be foiled the first time I 
really had success at heart. 

Excited by this idea, he joined 
the company with Lady Lou upon 
his arm. He danced with her, he 
flirted with her, he made himself re- 
markable by his devotion to her, and 
through it all he kept asteady watch 
on Renée; but he had to acknow- 
ledge himself beaten. The calm, 
childlike eyes met his, and the ex- 
pression he thirsted for was not in 
them. 

There was, indeed, a puzzled look, 
as if seeking some eludication to a 
troublesome thought ; but there was 
neither the anger of jealousy nor the 
unquiet of wounded vanity in the 
face he loved so well. It wore asad, 
wistful look, foreign to its usual ex- 
pression ; a sort of anxious inquiry 
seemed to be in her gaze, as if she 
were struggling with some painful 
doubt; at least, so it appeared to 
Ralph; and abruptly breaking off 
his chaffing flirtation, he came to 
Renée, and, under pretence of show- 
ing her the moonlight, drew her out 
on the terrace. 

“ Renée,” he said, taking her 
hands in his and speaking passion- 
ately, “can you forgive me? I have 
been acting like a brute to you.” 

“Oh, no!” she said, quickly; “ it 
was I. I offended you, and oh, 
Colonel Windham, J am so very 
sorry ” 

Her eyes were raised to his ; there 
was such a mute appeal for forgive- 
ness in them—such a look of inno- 
cent love and girlish embarrass- 
ment over the whole face—that 
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Colonel Windham’s irritation melted 
away. What he would have said in 
the excitement of the moment, his 
biographer cannot tell, for at this 
moment the heavy curtains were 
pulled back, and the malicious face 
of Deermouth peered out. 

“She ts here, Mrs. Greville!” he 
said. “I told you so; sheis taking a 
lesson in astronomy from Colonel 
Windham.” 

“ Renée,” said Mrs. Greville, 
stepping out on the terrace (perhaps 
it was the moonlight, but her face 
was deadly pale, although there was 
a smile on her lips), “I am glad to 
find you here. 1 hope you have been 
begging pardon of Colonel Wind- 
ham for your conduct last night.—I 
told her how shocked you would be at 
her curious manners, Colonel Wind- 
ham; but I hope you have forgiven 
her, and did she do it like a good 
child ?” 

Ralph dropped Renée’s hand as if 
it burned him ; “ Thenshe had been 
acting under instructions !’ was his 
bitter thought. As I have said 
before, suspicion formed a great por- 
tion of his character, and he was 
quick to suspect trick and artifice 
among women. 

Renée’s great charm for him had 
been her singular simplicity. “ If, 
after all,” he thought in the solitude 
of his own room, “ she should be like 
the rest of them. I don’t like 
this curious alliance with Eva; 
why should she tell her everything ? 
and still if she did not, how could 
Eva know ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


We must now leave Renée in the 
hands of the fashionable society that 
surrounds her,and transport ourselves 
to the little town of St. Etienne du 
Mont. There is to me something 
very charming abvut a French town. 
It is so infinitely more picturesque 
than an English one. One that was 
very familiar to me when I wasa 
child rises to my memory now, 
and perhaps it is from association 
that I love their green jalousies 
and white houses, their irregular 
streets built-up hills, and their 
pretty churches. Why even their 
stony pavements are pleasanter to 


my feet than our orthodox path- 


ways. St. Etienne was a small sea- 
port, but you could get away from 
the miniature harbour, and the ship- 
ping and the sailors ; and striking 
along a rustic path that led through 
fields, you came to “St. Etienne upon 
the Hill.” And a very steep hill it 
was that led up to the convent and 
the church, and to several houses be- 
longing to many of the richer por- 
tion of the inhabitants. The long, 
low white house, with the vines 
clustering thickly over it, next to 
the convent of the Scurs Capu- 
gires is Madame le Noir’s; it is 
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divided from the good sisters by a 
low wall, and Madame can slip 
in through a little door at the end of 
her garden to salit and vespers. 
Sometimes in the fine weather she 
puts in an appearance at matins even. 
Any amount of devotions is within 
her reach, and in her case it cannot be 
said “ the nearer the church,” for she 
is agood woman and loves her prayers. 
Next to them,she dogs like a good chat 
with Madame Mére and one or two 
of the sisters, and they in their turn 
have no objection to talk over the 
delinquencies of Rosalie, the last 
bonne they recommended to her, for 
it isa great mistake to suppose that 
holiness interferes with gossip; I 
mean, of course, kept within all 
due limits of charity. Madame Le 
Noir’s garden was the pride of her 
heart, and a luxuriant spot it was, 
every inch of ground in it was made 
of use, every flower watered and 
tended as if it were an only child; 
the bloom of roses, pinks, and gera- 
niums were quite a feast to the eye, 
while the trees positively bent under- 
neath their weight of peaches and 
apples. On all féte days it was 
Madame’s roses and geraniums that 
had the place of honour on the 


gnet altar, the altar over which 
ung Julian’s picture. 

A French garden would hardly be 
complete without a little summer- 
house, where, on hot summer even- 
ings, coffee can be drank with an ac- 


companying chasse. And oh, hea- 
vens, what coffee! Madame le 
Noir made it herself, and once you 
had drank it, you would turn with 
more than disgust from the black 
gritty compound which with us 
8 for that beverage. And here 
must express my wonder why it 
is that in England, where most 
luxuries of life can be procured, a 
decent cup of coffee seems to be un- 
obtainable. 


On the particular evening on 
which -we have flown away from 
Fairoaks, and descended on St. 
Etienne du ‘Mont, three persons 
were occupied drinking coffee in the 
arbour in Madame le Noir’s garden. 
The tall thin old lady is Madame, 
herself, Renée’s old friend and Ju- 
lian’s nother. Her smooth, double- 
barrelled curls on each side of her 
face, her high nose, her little soupgon 
of a moustache, look eminently 
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French, but all the same she is En- 
glish, although many year’s absence, 
and a.French husband, have made 
her lose her English “ chic” to a 
great extent. Near to her sits Mon- 
sieur le Curé, in his soutane and sash, 
on the chair next him lies his broad 
hat, and on his knee sits a large 
Persian cat, Madame’s property, and 
a special favourite of the kind old 
man’s, who has, indeed, about as 
much knowledge of the world as a 
child; not all the confessions he has 
heard, not all the deathbeds he has 
assisted at, can teach him the de- 
pravity of human nature; and in 
this he is a great contrast to M. le 
Docteur, a sharp, cynical, pinch-faced 
sallow little man, with a bilious 
temperament, all angles and bristles, 
but for all that a shrewd, caustic man 
of the world, a warm friend, and a 
bitter enemy. He is at this moment 
in one of his worst humours, which 
he shows by nursing his leg, and 
looking with a sly look of humour 
at alm le Noir, who is drying 
her eyes with her pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“Tt is all very well,” she says, a 
little indignantly, catching his look ; 
but it ¢s a sore trial to a mother to 
see such a change come over her son ; 
for the last six months he has not 
been like the same boy. If he would 
say that he wished to enter the 

riesthood, God knows I should give 

im up to Him, gladly; but, to see 
a young man refuse all the best par- 
tis, like this, and give no reason, 
ah, mon pére, que c'est desvlant.” 

“The prétét said, ‘Linen and 
plate,’” remarked the doctor, drily ; 
“did you mention that to Julian and 
half the year the run of his teeth at 
Eugouville ?” 

Madame le Noir only answered 
with a sad shake of her head. 

“ She is bonne fille, too,” said the 
curé, stroking the cat’s back quietly. 
“] have known Louise Tremonilile 
since her childhood; she confesses 
once a month.” 

“ And her mother?” asked the little 
man, slyly. “If all stories be true, 
poor Tremonille has a sorry time of 
it at the préféture ?” 

“Ah, mon pére,” said Madame le 
Noir, tearfully, “ would you see Ju- 
lian ?—he is in the studio. Heaven 
knows, I wouldn’t urge him against 
his own wishes, but it seems like 
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Fate. The Neuvaine to St. Sigismund 
had just finished, Madame Mére, 
les soeurs Angelique, et Felicie, had 
all joined. I was coming in from 
saliét, when there, on the very steps, 
stood Mr.le Sous. ‘Icome,’ hesaid, ‘du 
part de notre excellent ami, le préfét, 
to propose an alliance with your son.” 

“The préfét’s daughter for my 
Julian? the boy whose father had 
died when he was only one year old, 
whom I had brought up with such 
difficulty, who is now so respected, 
that such an establishment should be 
offered to him, and who refuses it, 
and laughs it to scorn?” And the 

r woman, in her annoyance and 
_ eenarmrenion burst out into fresh 
weeping. 

The good curé took her hand in 
his, kindly. He was ever sympa- 
thising with human grief. “I will 
speak tothe boy,” he said; “the dot 
is good, and the girl is good; he 
may change his mind,” and he rose 
up in his kindly haste. 

“ And mon pére,” Madame added, 
“don’t forget to remind him that 
the Novena was just over, his own 
eins St. Sigismund, for you know, 

r., his second name ¢s Sigistnund.” 

“Ta, ta! stuff and nonsense!” 
burst in the choleric little man; 
“‘ don’t talk such a lot of rubbish, as 
if any Sigismund, canonised or not 
eanonised, would have any hand in 
mating a sallow-faced weasel, like 
Louise Tremonile, to a regular genius, 
like our Julian. No, no, it is only 
& woman who would have a finger 
in such a pie as this. Go your way, 
Father, and see the boy; tell him of 
the fleshpots waiting for him; en- 
large on the ‘dot’ and the linen, 
and the plate, and, above all, on the 
run of his teeth for half the year,” 
he added, making a wry face; “ try 
your hand, and if you fail, I’ll try 
mine.” 

The studio of the young Julian 
Le Noir had all the approved signs 
of artistic confusion—pictures half 
begun, and pictures with their faces 
turned to the wall; sketches of pea- 
sants and sailors, Holy Families and 
Madonanas, were in heterogeneous 
confusion; but through all you could 
gather that the bent of the young 
man’s mind was religious, and par- 
took, in fact, of an ascetic sternness ; 
for all his pictures were chosen 
from scenes of martyrdom and self- 
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sacrifice. There were no nymphs or 
goddesses among them, no fashion- 
able ballet-dancers, nor young ladies 
with flowing hair and “girl of the 
period ” petticoats; there was a re- 
fined air, almost spiritual, over all 
his creations; but where a woman 
was the subject, it was as if he 
handled it with almost reverential 
sanctity. One thing could not but 
have struck any but the most 
careless observer, and that was the 
constant recurrence of one face. It 
was reproduced in almost every pic- 
ture,—a fair, innocent girl’s face, 
with that peculiar look in the eyes 
that, as I have before said, was the 
great charm of Renée. She must 
have been either a constant sitter to 
him, or she must have taken com- 
plete possession of the artist’s me- 
mory, for, in some shape or another, 
she appeared on every canvas. 

Over his chimney-piece hung a 
charming sketch of a girl praying,— 
it was done just before she left St. 
Etienne. A companion picture of a 
boy sleeping, with a guardian angel 
watching over him, was again Fred 
and Renée Cardillan; and on the 
angel’s face the artist’s fingers seem- 
ed to have lingered lovingly, it was 
such a beautiful likeness of Renée. 

Julian was sitting before a large 
picture when the good Curé opened 
the door, and softly stole into the 
room. We may stand behind him 
as the priest did, and look at him; a 
stern young face,—the face of a 
man who has a purpose in life, and 
who will do much, dare much, to 
carry out his purpose. There are 
great signs of care and mental 
struggle about his mouth, and a 
tired look about his eyes, as if he 
were weary of struggle, and would 
like to stop and rest. No one 
could call it a handsome face, and, 
when in repose, the expression was 
almost repellant from its sternness ; 
but, once he spoke, there came such 
an earnestness into the dark grey 
eyes, such a touch of some fire that 
touched closely on genius, that 
you felt yourself irresistibly carried 
away, and unable to make head 
against a will which, at all events, 
had implicit confidence in its own 
strength. 

The picture he was at work on 
was in itselfa curious type of the 
man’s mind. It was that of a monk 
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kneeling before the crucifix in his 
narrow cell, while all round him the 
temptations of the world he had 
abandoned were gathered, haunting 
him like Saint Antony in the 
desert. 

The monk had a curious likeness 
to Julian himself; while in the 
figures that floated round him, 
Renée’s pleading eyes were repeated 
over and over again. 

As he looked, a light seemed to 
break in on the old priest. The 
hopeless attitude of the young man 
touched him. 


“Poor fellow!” he thought. “I 
will not urge him to Louise.” And 
touching him gently on the shoulder, 
“Julien,” he said, kindly, “do 
not mistake your vocation; do not 
wear yourself out in a fruitless 
struggle ; for, mon fils, you cannot 
bring to God a divided heart.” 

“Ah, mon pére” the artist an- 
swered, sadly, “of what use are m 
struggles? Do what I will, it is all 
in vain. Life seems to me a blank 
without her. Some wicked fiend is 
ever at my ear, whispering to me 
why did I let her go without trying 
to bind her by some promise? As 
if,” he added, bitterly, ““ Mademoi- 
selle Cardillan would condescend to 
cast a thought on the poor artist, 
Madame le Noir’s son! Presently he 
went on: “Ithought absence from her 
would havecuredme of my folly—my 
infatuation ; and that once separated 
from her, I could have turned my 
mind to the only refuge. I look to 
‘the Church,’ but how can I dare 
offer to God a heart divided as mine 
is divided? Wholly given up, ab- 
sorbed in one passion, for, God help 
me, even in my prayers she is ever 
beside me; and if I were to enter 
into religion, it would be with me 
as with that man there,” and he 
pointed to the picture. “ I would be 
acting a lie.” 

The old priest said, gently, “ God 
has in His own wise decrees sent you 
this trial; bow your head meekly, and 
it will pass.” Then, after a pause, 
he added, “ Does your mothér know 
anything of this ? 

“Nothing,” answered Julian. 
* Why should I grieve her by 
telling her of what must be to me 
a lasting sorrow—for don’t mistake 
me, father; I have no hope now. I 
know well that I, with my poverty, 
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could never aspire to one in Renée 
Cardillan’s position, and to her I 
have never breathed one word of 
love. It would have been dis- 
honourable, would it not, mon pre?” 

He looked wistfully in the priest’s 
face, as if wanting some contradic- 
tion; but, although it went to the 
curé’s heart, he made no sign. 

“I forgot,” said Julian, a little 
bitterly, “ that you once belonged to 
the same class as she does; and that 

ou would think it a més-alliance for 
er to marry anyone so much beneath 
her, as you would consider an artist 
to be; but if I knew that she was 
happy; I think I should be content. 
I love her so entirely, so perfectly, 
so hopelessly, that I could make any 
sacrifice for her sake; but I cannot 
bear to think of her as unhappy, 
and to,me of late her letters have 
not a happy ring in them ; they are 
tenderer—kinder. Can it be? Do 
ou think that she regrets her old 
ome—her old friends ?” 

Again his eyes sought the priest’s 
face questioning, and again a pang 
went through the old man’s heart. 

“ Julian,” he said, “both those 
children were dear to me, dear to 
me almost as you are; but when 
they left us they went from our 
quiet life to a busy world,—a world 
which has many fascinations, parti- 
cularly for the young and beauti- 
ful. Renée was so peculiarin her ex- 
treme innocence and purity of mind, 
that she was exposed to great dan- 
gers. Isee in her letters all you say, 
and I augur from it that she has 
perhaps met some one who has 
charmed her fancy, perhaps touched 
her heart; some one rich and in her 
own position of life. Put her from 
you, my son; you must pray, and I 
will pray that this trouble may pass 
from you.” 

Julian grew deadly pale, and his 
lips were compressed tightly toge- 
ther; for some minutes he did not 
speak. 

“You are right, mon pére,” he 
said; “ 1 will speak no more of it. I 
must take my cross to where alone 
I can find comfort.” 

At this moment the door opened, 
and the Doctor put in his head. 

“ Well, what speed, holy Father,” 
he said, witli a bilious smile; “is it 
all settled? Are we to dance at this 
fellow’s wedding ?” Then seeing the 
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expression of their faces, his own 
changed to one of satisfaction. 
“Ha, ha!” he laughed, “the curé 
has failed, and weasel-faced Louise 
may look out for another parti. I 
am glad of it—on my soul, I am. Did 
- mention the plate, and the 
inen, and the run of his teeth? 
Fine fellow, Jules, my boy! you'll 
do better than be tag-rag to any 
préfét. Now, M. le Curé, if you 
just go and give Madame an account 
of your successful mission, I have 
a word to say to this boy.” 

The Curé, very sorry at heart, re- 
treated, and before seeking the dis- 
appointed mother, he took a turn in 
the garden, to compose his spirits. 
He was at a loss to give an account 
of his interview, for it was difficult 
to own that he had not even ap- 
proached the subject about which he 
had been sent, and it would be im- 

ible for him to disclose poor 
ules’s confidences, so he wandered 
about in great distress of mind, 
thinking, with great sorrow, of Ju- 
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lian’s sad face, and revolving in his 
mind whether, out of his small sav- 
ings, he could spare a sufficient sum 
to send the young man to Rome to. 
distract his mind. “I will give up 
the bénétoir for the Chapelle de la 
Vierge,” he thought; “it may go 
without it a little longer. Our blessed 
Lady will know it is not from want 
of respect ; and the poor boy must be 
saved, and he deserves some reward 
for his noble resignation.” 

Fall of this scheme, he turned to-~ 
wards the house, and saw coming 
to him the object of his painful cogi- 
tations, his face radiant with joyous 
excitement. 

“ Mon Pere,” he said “ congratu- 
late me ; Doctor Lefevre has brought 
me such good news. A commission 
to et two pictures for some Milord 
in England. J sail to-morrow morn- 
ing ;” and, coming closer to him, he 
whispered, with an inspired look on 
his face, ‘Oh, mon pére! my prayers 
have been heard. God is with me—] 
shall see Renée once more.” 


ULLESWATER. 


; Stitt Evening came 
Like a presiding spirit in the air, 


Brooding o’er flood and fell. 


A windless calm 


Mirrored some crimson clouds upon the lake; 
While all the vale in breathless transport lay, 
To catch the beauty of that sunset time: 

When wood and steep were touched with heavenly hues. 
On bold Stybarrow Crag, beneath whose brow 
In vernal vesture leafy isles reposed, 

In the calm lake reflected: while afar, 

Sole monarch of the Dale, Helvellyn raised 
His bare, proud forehead to the western gleam. 
Entranced, we rested in our cradled boat, 
Hushed to receptive silence. 
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EXCLUSIVE INTELLIGENCE. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ELDERLY MEMBER OF THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


FONTHILL ABBEY. 


Mer. Becxrorp, the author of 
** Vathek.” was the son of that 
eminent citizen who could “ from 
common rules in brave disorder 
start,” and who did not hesitate to 
remonstrate with George the Third 
on his giving an ungracious recep- 
tion to a City address. That an- 
swer is perpetuated beneath the 
statue of Alderman Beckford, in 
Guildhall. Of its merit, various 
opinions have been entertained. 
One graceless writer tellsa— 

‘That senseless speech which Balaam’s 


ass might own 
Eternal record holds on City stone.’ 


Mr. Beckford, the alderman’s 


son, was renowned for his fine taste. 
He entered life under circumstances 
not a little extraordinary. Distin- 
guished from the celebrity of his 


father, and yet more as the pos- 
sessor of immense wealth, he was 
seen to undertake works which 
called for an expenditure so vast 
that lookers-on could hardly believe 
what they saw and heard. The 
cost of his residence in Wiltshire, 
known as Fonthill Abbey, was 
enormous, from the changes which 
he considered expedient, and the 
accidents which occurred while it 
was in ‘course of erection. He 
would permit nothing that the 
power of a millionaire could remove 
to thwart his views for a moment. 
Before its completion, the building 
is said to have caused an outlay of 
£273,000. 

A passage from the history of 
the Abbey gives a lively idea of 
the character of Mr. Beckford. 
The writer says, in the first in- 
stance—* Little care was taken to 
make it durable; the eager impa- 
tience of Mr. Beckford would hardly 
have borne the necessarily slow 
progrese of a work of such dimen- 
sious when composed of solid ma- 
terials, and designed for posterity. 
Timber and cement were, therefore 


the principal articles in its con- 
struction, and every expedient was 
used to complete the building with- 
in a given time, regardless of the 
consequences that might almost 
have been expected to ensue. 
Neither the still hour of night, nor 
the accustomed day of rest from 
labour—the gathering in of the 
harvest, or even the wishes of the 
greatest personage in the kingdom 
—were allowed to interfere with, 
or delay, for one hour the progress 
of the works. One immediate con- 
sequence of this injudicious haste 
was the destruction of the first 
tower, which was carried up to its 
extreme height without time being 
allowed to complete the fastenings 
of it to the base on which it was 
erected; a smart gust of wind, 
acting suddenly upon a large flag 
attached to a scaffold-pole at its 
summit, carried it off its base al- 
together. The fall was tremendous 
and sublime, and the only regret 
expressed by Mr. Beckford upon 
the occasion was that he had not 
witnessed its destruction. He then 
instantly gave orders for the erec- 
tion of a new tower.” 

Generous as impetuous, those 
employed on the estate spoke of 
many outbursts of passion, most 
kindly atoned for in his cooler mo- 
ments. The erection originally 
planned was at first intended to 
present externally a convent in 
ruins. It was only by degrees that 
the proprietor was induced to give 
the structure more solid materials 
and the character of an abbey. 

When the edifice was completed, 
Mr. Beckford, from differences with 
the neighbouring gentry, origina- 
ting in causes variously and some- 
what mysteriously reported, was 
understood to live at Fonthill in a 
state of seclusion, never courting 
society. The Abbey was spoken 
of as containing treasures of mar- 
vellous variety, which few were 
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permitted to see. An air of oriental 
romance was given to everything 
connected with it, when, suddenly, 
in the year 1822, the public Jearnt 
with surprise that it was no longer 
to be a sealed book, but its long- 
concealed contents were to be ex- 
posed to view, and, eventually, dis- 

osed of under the auctioneer’s 

mmer. 

Immense was the attraction of 
the grand treat so unexpectedly 
offered. The grandeur of the Abbey, 
the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, and, more than all, the 
prospect of exploring secret apart- 
ments, awfully interesting as the 
blue-room of Bluebeard, caused the 
leading pleasure-seekers of London 
to contemplate a visit to Fonthill 
without delay. The newspapers of 
the day could not refrain from 
giving their attention to a subject 
of such general interest; and wri- 
ters, early in October, were de- 
spatched to Hindon, the village 
nearest to the Abbey. I, with 
several others, rested at the 
** Lamb,” where the charge for a 
bed was five shillings per night. 
This was in consequence of the 
great demand for accommodation, 
created several weeks before the 
sale was to take place. When the 
eventful day was supposed to be at 
hand, we were obliged to shift our 
quarters. On the easy terms just 
mentioned—five shillings per night 
—we could no longer remain, as 
other parties had engaged the beds 
at half-a-guinea for the whole period 
of the sale which would be occu- 
pied by the auctioneer. We were 
obliged to seek shelter in a small 
public-house,— obliged to retreat 
from the “ Lamb,” and fly for shel- 
ter to the “ Lion.” 

It was fine weather, and we were 
dining in the “Lion” parlour, 
when suddenly Mr. Denis O’ Brien, 
a gentleman who had been con- 
spicuous among the friends of 

harles Fox, appeared at our open 
window with the modest air of a 
petitioner. 

** Gentlemen,” he said, “ will you 
have pityonme? Iam here alone; 
but having travelled with some of 
you, I know who you are. I found 

was associated with great minds. 
Will you permit me tojoin you? I 
have but a single dish, but that I 
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shall be happy to place on your 
table.” 


The whim. and pathos of his 
speech were notalittleamusing. It 
caused us to give him and his dish 
a hearty welcome. The latter was 
almost as great a curiosity as its 
owner ; for, single as it was, its con- 
tents—pheasants, patridges, rabbits, 
&c.—would have well supplied half- 
a-dozen tables. He joined us, and 
added not a little to the cheerfulness 
which had previously. prevailed. 

But an awful disappointment 
awaited him, in which we partici- 
pated—for that evening brought the 
unwelcome news that there was to 
be no sale. It was rumoured that 
the Abbey, its contents, and all the 
estate, had been purchased by a Mr. 
Farquhar. 

Such tidings fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the visitors from London 
and elsewhere. In vain Mr. 
O’Brien tried, with us, to get only a 
momentary view of the interior of 
the building. Peremptory orders 
had been given toadmitnoone. In 
melancholy amazement, the holders 
of catalogues—of which, it was said, 
no fewer than seventy-two thousand 
had been sold for one guinea each, 
—complained with bitterness of 
such treatment; but the stern de- 
cree was not recalled. 

We were entertained with a va- 
riety of reports about Mr. Farquhar 
and his objects, but nothing trans- 

ired that could abate our vexation. 
could only write as follows :— 

** All that is positively known 
may be told in a few words. . There 
can be no doubt that some one has 
entered into a negotiation with the 
proprietor, and it is certain that the 
public are no longer admitted on 
any terms to view the building. 
Those who desired that the sale 
should take place have been finely 
hoaxed. Originally the property 
was to be brought to the hammer 
on the 17th of September ; then it 
was postponed till the lst of Oc- 
tober ; then it was again postponed 
till the 8th of October; and now it 
is not to take place at all. 

** Whatever regret those of the 
public who are excluded from a view 
of the premises by the altered desti- 
nation of the property may feel, 
they meet with equal sorrow in the 
innkeepers and others residing near 
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EXCLUSIVE INTELLIGENCE. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ELDERLY MEMBER OF THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


FONTHILL ABBEY. 


Mr. Becxrorp, the author of 
**Vathek.” was the son of that 
eminent citizen who could ‘from 
common rules in brave disorder 
start,” and who did not hesitate to 
remonstrate with George the Third 
on his giving an ungracious recep- 
tion to a City address. That an- 
swer is perpetuated beneath the 
statue of Alderman Beckford, in 
Guildhall. Of its merit, various 
opinions have been entertained. 
One graceless writer tella— 


‘That senseless speech which Balaam’s 
ass might own 
Eternal record holds on City stone.’ 


Mr. Beckford, the alderman’s 
son, was renowned for his fine taste. 
He entered life under circumstances 
not a little extraordinary. Distin- 
guished from the celebrity of ‘his 
father, and yet more as the pos- 
sessor of immense wealth, he was 
seen to undertake works which 
ealled for an expenditure so vast 
that lookers-on could hardly believe 
what they saw and heard. The 
cost of his residence in Wiltshire, 
known as Fonthill Abbey, was 
enormous, from the changes which 
he considered expedient, and the 
accidents which occurred while it 
was in- course of erection. He 
would permit nothing that the 
power of a millionaire could remove 
to thwart his views for a moment. 
Before its completion, the building 
is said to have caused an outlay of 
£273,000. 

A passage from the history of 
the Abbey gives a lively idea of 
the character of Mr. Beckford. 
The writer says, in the first in- 
stance—‘ Little care was taken to 
make it durable; the eager impa- 
tience of Mr. Beckford would hardly 
have borne the necessarily slow 
progrese of a work of such dimen- 
sious when composed of solid ma- 
terials, and designed for posterity. 
Timber and cement were, therefore 


the principal articles in its con- 
struction, and every expedient was 
used to complete the building with- 
in a given time, regardless of the 
consequences that might almost 
have been expected to ensue. 
Neither the still hour of night, nor 
the accustomed day of rest from 
labour—the gathering in of the 
harvest, or even the wishes of the 
greatest personage in the kingdom 
—were allowed to interfere with, 
or delay, for one hour the progress 
of the works. One immediate con- 
sequence of this injudicious haste 
was the destruction of the first 
tower, which was carried up to its 
extreme height without time being 
allowed to complete the fastenings 
of it to the base on which it was 
erected; a smart gust of wind, 
acting suddenly upon a large flag 
attached to a scaffold-pole at its 
summit, carried it off its base al- 
together. The fall was tremendous 
and sublime, and the only regret 
expressed by Mr. Beckford upon 
the occasion was that he had not 
witnessed its destruction. He then 
instantly gave orders for the erec- 
tion of a new tower.” 

Generous as impetuous, those 
employed on the estate spoke of 
many outbursts of passion, most 
kindly atoned for in his cooler mo- 
ments. The erection originally 
planned was at first intended to 
present externally a convent in 
ruins. It was only by degrees that 
the proprietor was induced to give 
the structure more solid materials 
and the character of an abbey. 

When the edifice was completed, 
Mr. Beckford, from differences with 
the neighbouring gentry, origina- 
ting in causes variously and some- 
what mysteriously reported, was 
understood to live at Fonthill in a 
state of seclusion, never courting 
society. The Abbey was spoken 
of as containing treasures of mar- 
vellous variety, which few were 
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permitted to see. An air of oriental 
romance was given to everything 
connected with it, when, suddenly, 
in the year 1822, the public Jearnt 
with surprise that it was no longer 
to be a sealed book, but its long- 
concealed contents were to be ex- 
posed to view, and, eventually, dis- 
sed of under the auctioneer’s 
mmer. 

Immense was the attraction of 
the grand treat so unexpectedly 
offered. The grandeur of the Abbey, 
the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, and, more than all, the 
prospect of exploring secret apart- 
ments, awfully interesting as the 
blue-room of Bluebeard, caused the 
leading pleasure-seekers of London 
to contemplate a visit to Fonthill 
without delay. The newspapers of 
the day could not refrain from 
giving their attention to a subject 
of such general interest; and wri- 
ters, early in October, were de- 
spatched to Hindon, the village 
nearest to the Abbey. I, with 
several others, rested at the 
** Lamb,” where the charge for a 
bed was five shillings per night. 
This was in consequence of the 
great demand for accommodation, 
created several weeks before the 
sale was to take place. When the 
eventful day was supposed to be at 
hand, we were obliged to shift our 
quarters. On the easy terms just 
mentioned—five shillings per night 
—we could no longer remain, as 
other parties had engaged the beds 
at half-a-guinea for the whole period 
of the sale which would be occu- 
pied by the auctioneer. We were 
obliged to seek shelter in a small 
public-house, — obliged to retreat 
from the “ Lamb,” and fly for shel- 
ter to the “ Lion.” 

It was fine weather, and we were 
dining in the “Lion” parlour, 
when suddenly Mr. Denis O’ Brien, 
a gentleman who had been con- 
spicuous among the friends of 

harles Fox, appeared at our open 
window with the modest air of a 
petitioner. 

** Gentlemen,” he said, * will you 
have pityonme? Iam here alone; 
but having travelled with some of 
you, I know who you are. I found 


was associated with great minds. 
Will you permit me tojoin you? I 
have but a single dish, but that I 
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shall be happy to place on your 
table.” ; 

The whim. and pathos of his 
speech were notalittleamusing. It 
caused us to give him and his dish 
a hearty welcome. The latter was 
almost as great a curiosity as its 
owner ; for, single as it was, its con- 
tents—pheasants, patridges, rabbits, 
&c.—would have well supplied half- 
a-dozen tables. He joined us, and 
added not a little to the cheerfulness 
which had previously. prevailed. 

But an awful disappointment 
awaited him, in which we partici- 
pated—for that evening brought the 
unwelcome news that there was to 
be no sale. It was rumoured that 
the Abbey, its contents, and all the 
estate, had been purchased by a Mr. 
Farquhar. 

Such tidings fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the visitors from London 
and elsewhere. In vain Mr. 
O’Brien tried, with us, to get only a 
momentary view of the interior of 
the building. Peremptory orders 
had been given toadmitnoone. In 
melancholy amazement, the holders 
of catalogues—of which, it was said, 
no fewer than seventy-two thousand 
had been sold for one guinea each, 
—complained with bitterness of 
such treatment; but the stern de- 
cree was not recalled. 

We were entertained with a va- 
riety of reports about Mr. Farquhar 
and his objects, but nothing trans- 
eve that could abate our vexation. 

could only write as follows :— 

‘© All that is positively known 
may be told in a few words. . There 
can be no doubt that some one has 
entered into a negotiation with the 
proprietor, and it is certain that the 
public are no longer admitted on 
any terms to view the building. 
Those who desired that the sale 
should take place have been finely 
hoaxed. Originally the property 
was to be brought to the hammer 
on the 17th of September ; then it 
was postponed till the lst of Oc- 
tober ; then it was again postponed 
till the 8th of October; and now it 
is not to take place at all. 

** Whatever regret those of the 
public who are excluded from a view 
of the premises by the altered desti- 
nation of the property may feel, 
they meet with equal sorrow in the 
ieckeesent and others residing near 
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‘this celebrated spot. The landlord's 
‘face is aslong as his bill, and the 
owners of the houses or rather huts 
(for that term is more applicable 
than the former to the dwellings of 
Hindon and its neighbourhood), 
‘who had got into the way of letting 
beds, now smile no more. Their 
fair is over, and it will be long be- 
fore they got such another, for it is 
really inconceivable what sums the 
clodhoppers in the shabby village 
which os been lately so frequently 
mentioned, had the modesty to de- 
‘mand for holes and corners in which 
beggars from St. Giles’s would 
hardly be content to repose. Some 
of the lodging letters find, a little 
too late, that they have outstood 
their market. Visitors who pro- 
posed staying till the end of the sale 
offered to take apartments for the 
whole period, if, in consideration of 
their doing so, some abatement were 
made. But such a proposition was 
rejected as wholly inadmissable ; 
and the parties were given to under- 
stand that augmentation rather than 
abatement ought to be associated 
with the idea of remaining in one 
lodging for such atime. The re- 
sult proves their calculations not a 
little erroneous, as they find that if 
they could have been content with 
a less exorbitant profit, they might 
have touched five or six times as 
much as they now receive.” 

Such were the feelings recorded— 
such the complaints and reflections 
breathed—when the Fonthill drama 
closed in 1822. 

A few months passed away, and 
then, under other circumstances 
and with new managers, the trea- 
sures of Fonthill were again ad. 
vertised for sale. Mr. Harry 
Phillips. the eminent auctioneer, of 
New Bond-street, who had ue- 
got ‘ated the purchase for Mr. Far- 
quhar, undertook to sell the pro- 
perty. Again were the public in- 
vited to inspect the Abbey ; portions 
of its treasures, reserved before, 
were offered for general inspection, 
and while its attractions were in- 
creased, catalogues were issued at 
twelve shillings instead of a guineas 

The representatives of the- Lon- 
don end other journals hastened, 
nothing loth, to renew their ac- 

“quaintance with Fonthill. For 
some time before the sale com- 
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menced, they were admitted to the 
noble galleries of St. Michael and 
King Edward, to the turrets and 
towers, to the cabinets and the 
corridors, and, more than all, tothe 
vast library which Mr. Beckford 
had been forty years collecting. 

Not a few persons of distinction 
were among the visitors. Among 
those specially invited were gentle- 
men connected with the fine arts, 
with general literature, and with 
the newspaper press. Nothing 
could be more agreeable than the 
situation in which they found them- 
selves. Lodged in the Abbey it- 
self, the bonours. were gracefully 
done by Mr. Phillips, or, in his ab- 
sence, by his son, Captain Phillips. 
The table was spread with unfailing 
hospitality. ‘Trout from the lake, 
choice viands, and superior wines, 
made, in fine weather, the dinners in 
the cloisters looking onthe western 
avenue, with gay intelligent society, 
truly luxurious. 

The treasures contained in the 
building, the beautiful grounds and 
waters open to all, caused for a 
season an abatement of that rest- 
less competition for exclusive mat- 
ter usually witnessed for the Lon- 
don press. It occurred to me, 
while inspecting the library, to 
search for books which contained 
notes by its late mysterious owner. 
In this I thought myself fortunate. 
After many disappointments I 
found what I wanted—something 
in the handwriting of Mr. Beck- 
ford. It was a note on a passage 
in the journal of the transactions in 
Scotland, during the contests be- 
tween the adherents of Queen 
Mary and those of her son, 1570 
to 1573, by Richard Bannatyne. 
The writer told of “‘a present sent, 
as it was supposed, from the witches 
of Atholl to the quene Murtherar 
of Scotland.” It was thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘The present and the portrai- 
ture was this : a prettie hart’s horn, 
not exceeding in quantity the palm 
of a man’s hand, was. artificial, 
wrought and perfected at all poynts 
with gold. fh the head of it was 
curiously engraven the arms of 
Scotland. In the western part of 
it was a throne, and a gentlewoman 
sitting in the same in her robe 
royal, with a crown on her head ; 
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under her feat was a rose, environed 
with a thisell, and under that were 
two lyones, the one bigger, the 
other less. The bigger lyon held 
his paw upon the face of the other, 
as his lord and commander. Under 
all this was written, ‘ Fall what may 
fall, the lyon will be lord of all.’” 

“This mysterie be verie secreat 
wayes came to the knowledge and 
sicht of Ab. Randolph, who per- 
ceiving to twiche his maistress so 
neyr, fund the favour of the first 
revealer to have the principall of 
the Court there; which gif he have 
nocht done he justly may be sus- 
pected of treason, by past and pre- 
sent now, in the hairtis and handis 
of money. In the meantime was 
the prophicie forged, whether in 
England or Scotland God knoweth, 
the prophecie— 


“The howlat shall lead the bear to his 
ane, 
The court of England that is so wan- 


tone ; 
Shall shortlie be brought to confucione, 
The Quene of England shall die the 
twelfth year of her regne.” 


Mr. Beckford’s note was as fol- 
lows : ‘* Mysterious present to the 
Queen Murtherar, of Scotland, — 
This is a curious way of connecting 
by outrageously bad spelling the 
best of appellations into the worst. 
A hint, too, for a regal title, which 
many queens, if they would but con- 
trive to set about obtaining it, 
would richly deserve. So true it is 
that power, unless kept down by the 
most ingenious bits, bridles, and 
muzzle, is almost certain of becom- 
ing tyranny. The human animal is 
by nature a beast of prey, blood- 
raw till cooked by education.” 

Could this treatment of the Queen 
Mother, imputed to the witches of 
Atholl, have prompted “the Brit- 
ish Solomon” to write on “ De- 
monology,” and impressed on his 
mind the urgent necessity of pur- 
suing witchcraft with severity P 
That he was not disposed to spare, 
the following extract will prove. 
“To THE KEADER, 

“The fearful abounding at this 
tyme of these detestable slavies of the 
devil, the witches or enchauntries 
has moved me, beloved reader, to 
dispatch to post this following trea- 
tise of myne, not in any wayes (as 
I potent} to serve for a show of my 
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learning and ensyne, but onlie 
(moved of conscience) to prease 
thereby, so far as I can, to resolve 
the sociating hairtis of manie, baith 
that six assaultis of Sathan are 
maist certainlie practised, and that 
the instruments theirof merites 
maist sevirelie to be punished.” 

The most remarkable book, how- 
ever—remarkable for the many sin- 
gular M.S. notes it was found to 
contain—was “Irving’s Memoirs 
of Buchanan.” In some of these 
Mr. Beckford gave information on 
matters not touched upon in the 
text. On pages 256 and 257 he 
wrote “ Bolder and bolder still; in 
the dedication of his treatise, De 
Jura Regni, Buchanan has the 
effrontery to address James as fol- 
lows :—‘ I have sent you this-trea- 
tise, not only as a monitor, but as 
an importunate and impudent 
dun.’” The evidence of this effron- 
tery of the writer is not furnished 
in page 256; and the same may be 
said of what appears to be given in 
reference to page 257. That note 
tells, in the year 1584 the Parlia- 
ment condemned this treatise, and 
also Buchanan’s history ‘‘as not 
meet to remain for records of truth 
to pr “In 1683 the loyal 
and orthodox university of Oxford 
doomed to the flames the poetical 
works of Buchanan, Languet, and 
several other heretics.” 

Mr. Beckford, from his notes on 
Irving’s book, would seem to have 
carefully studied the character of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Her literary 
studies are glanced at, as seeming 
to justify the ‘* Caustic observations 
of Muretus on learned ladies.” His 
observation was this: ‘ Mulieres 
eruditas pleramque _libidinosas 
esse.” The charge so preferred was 
sufficiently bitter. On “‘ the learn- 
ed Muretus” himself there were 
some very striking remarks, which 
made the book valuable as a curio- 
sity. For any work that contained 
auch illustrations from the pen of 
Mr. Beckford, a most active search 
was commenced or continued, when 
it was known that ‘* Banatyne’s 
Journal,” knocked down for ten 
shillings, was sold the next day for 
ten pounds, to a gentleman who 
had been instructed to withdraw 
certain works from the library, but 
had overlooked that. 
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HOW I GOT CURED OF CONSUMPTION. 


THe chambers I occupied in the 
Adelphi were dismal beyond de- 
scription, and at the time I write 
of I led the loneliest life imaginable. 
Night after night I sat in solitary 
state, reading and smoking, until I 
became so fagged that I dropped off 
to sleep in my easy chair, and 
awoke to find the candles burning 
low in their sockets, and the place 


hushed in a stillness like the grave." 


My rooms were at the top of the 
building, and there was only one 
other set of chambers on the same 
floor. It was about the middle of 
autumn, and nearly everybody was 
out of town, Graham, who occu- 
pied this set, amongst the rest. In 
fact, I soon discovered that, with 
the exception of the housekeeper 
and her niece, who lived in the 
mysterious regions of the basement, 
I was the sole occupant of the 
place. If I had not felt very un- 
well at the time, I should not have 
eared at all for this, but as it was 
I became dreadfully nervous, and 


sed, I know not how many sleep- 
ees nights. Morning came always 
as a relief, and it was with the 
greatest satisfaction I heard the 
clicking of the lock of the outer 
door, which betokened the entrance 
of the housekeeper’s niece to set 


my sitting-room to rights. The 
banging about of the furniture, 
necessary, I suppose, for a perfect 
cleansing, acted upon me as a lul- 
laby,*and [ could then snatch a 
few hours’ sleep. 

If it had not been for Car’s let- 
ters, I should have been far more 
miserable than I was, but these 
were a source of great comfort to 
me, and kept my life just outside 
the confines of the unsupportable. 
I was engaged to Car ; but she, like 
nearly everybody else, had migrated 
to the country. Still she was very 
good, and never missed a post. My 
letters were conveyed to me every 
morning by the housekeeper’s niece 
when she brought me my breakfast- 
tray, and I could always single our 
Car’s from amongst the others. In- 
deed, this was not a very difficult 
feat to accomplish. The letters, I 


feel convinced, had been sorted be- 
forehand, and the one of the most 
importance placed prominently on 
the top of the others. This sorting 
had been undertaken by the house- 
keeper's niece—quite gratuitously, 
I may add. She, with unerring in- 
stinct, had divined the nature of a 
portion of my correspondence, uu 1, 
woman-like, maliciously made me 
cognisant of my weakness. I 
quailed before her every morning 
when the tray was placed before 
me, and she knew only too well that 
I was completely at her mercy. She 
glanced at me half pitifully, half 
scornfully, and, I dare say, won- 
dered to herself whether or not I 
should ever emerge safely from the 
slough of despond I had fallen into. 

At length, when all my arrange- 
ments were completed, all my busi- 
ness transacted, I made up my mind 
to follow everybody’s example, and 
go out of town. had received a 
pressing invitation from my mother 
to pay her a visit by the seaside, 
where she was staying, and I deter- 
mined upon going to her. My port- 
manteau was soon packed, a Hansom 
quickly at the door, and I very 
shortly found myself pacing up and 
down the platform of the South- 
Western Railway, waiting for the 
departure of the down express to 
Ringwood Junction where I shou!d 
have to branch for Christchurch 
and Bournemouth, the latter place 
being my destination. It was not 
long before the train started, and I 
was soon steaming at a rapid rate 
for the country. I felt very weak 
and poorly, but the fresh breeze 
blowing in through the windows of 
the carriage in which I was seated 
seemed to revive me a little, and I 
was in hopes that my doctor’s theory 
of a week or two's sojourn at the 
seaside would prove a correct one. 
He had repeatedly assured me 
that there was nothing seriously 
the matter with me, and that all [ 
wanted was a change of air and 
scene. 

It was a beautiful day—in the 
latter part of September, I think— 
and J enjoyed the journey down 
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amazingly. Presently I arrived at 
aocank Junction, ea a little 
later on at Christchurch. Thence 
I went by "bus to Bournemouth. 
It was quite dark when [I arrived 
there, and I had some difficulty in 
discovering “‘The Baths,” where 
my mother was lodging. At length 
I obtained a sufficient direction. 
I was to turn to the left, go down 
by the sea, and it would be the 
first house that I came to. I 
obeyed this injunction anpliaidiy, 
and, turning the corner, I quick 
found out I was right. e sea 
was close in front of me—I knew 
that by the sound, and in a mo- 
ment or two I caught a glimpse of 
the snowy breakers. The wind was 
blowing tremendously, and afforded 
me unwmistakeable signs I was “ at 
the sea-side.” I looked round for 
the house, and at last it loomed 
through the darkness. I went up 
to it, knocked, and was admitted, 
or, rather, whirled in by a most ter- 
rific gust of wind, which nearly ex- 
tinguished the oil-lamp suspended 
in the hall. The door banged be- 
hind me, and shook the house to its 
foundation. Tempestuous as it was 
outside, it was very comfortable 
within, and I received a hearty 
welcome. 

At Bournemouth I became ex- 
cessively ill. One evening I went 
for a long walk, and was overtaken 
by a violent storm, and got tho- 
roughly drenched with the rain ; and 
this drenching greatly increased the 
disease to which I had been pre- 
disposed for some considerable time 
past. I had wandered along by the 
sea towards Christchurch, and was 
returning when the storm overtook 
me. I hurried for shelter to one 
of the fir-woods, common to the 
high cliffs by the shore, and waited 
there for the rain to cease. It did 
not, however, stop for some con- 
siderable time, co I cowered under 
the trees, and gradually became 
wetter and wetter. During a tem- 

rary lull in the storm, I hastened 

ome, and immediately divested 
myself of my dripping p ; but 
the mischief was already done, and 
I coughed incessantly the whole of 
the night. I was very ill on the 
ollowing day, and I wrote to Car, 
begging her to see me as soon as 
possible. I received an answer 
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by return of post, asking me to 
go on at once to London, if [-could 
bear the journey, and she would 
meet me there on my arrival. I 
must here say that our engagement 
had been a secret one, and if any- 
thing should appear inconsistent or 
unconventional, it must be referred 
to this cause. 

I started, and arrived in London 
about three o’clock on the following 
day, and went -straight to the 
chambers. There was a letter from 
Car awaiting me. Unfortunately, 
something of importance had hap- 

ened which prevented her from 
eaving the place where she was 
staying, and she was afraid she 
would not be able to be with me 
for aday or two. I wrote to her 
immediately, and more urgently, 
and begged her not to delay, and I 
received on the following morning 
a telegram stating that she had 
started, and would be at the South 
Western station at three o'clock, I 
was overjoyed when I got this, and 
went at the appointed time to meet 
her. I was very ill, and it was 
with great difficulty I could remain 
until the frain came in. It entered 
the station at last, and in it, to my 
great joy, was Car. I hurried as 


fast as | was able to the carriage she 


was in, and opened the door. She 
descended, and, bless her heart ! I 
could see how pained she was to 
find me looking so ill. Knowing 
what a nervous fellow I was when 
there was anything the matter with 
me, she refrained from expressing 
any surprise, but she told me not to 
look after her luggage—she would 
see to it herself. I dissented to 
this, but she insisted upon having 
her way, saying that if a division of 
labour were absolutely necessary, I 
may hail a cab. This { did, and 
the luggage was soon on the top, 
and I and Car inside. I was so 
weak and poorly, that I was quite 
childish, and clung to her and 
begged her not to leave me, and, 
kissing me, she vowed that what- 
ever came of it she never would. 
Car was true to her word. It was 
not a time for hesitation, she said ; 
and on the following morning, 
thanks to a special-licensing sys- 
tem, we were married ! 

Ours was a strange honeymoon, 
and the first visit we paid was to 
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he doctor—not to my doctor, in 
whom I now had very little confi- 
dence, but to another who was celc- 
brated for his skill in treating dis- 
eases of the chest. Car insisted 
upon being present at the interview, 
and she remained in the consulting- 
room while he examined me, watch- 
ing his countenance very narrowly 
to try and discover what amount 
of danger he apprehended. He 
sounded my chest, and asked me a 
few questions, which I answered as 
well as I was able; and he then 
begged me to take a seat. He 
seated himself beside me, and was 
silent for a little while. Car broke 
the silence by asking him for his 
opinion. He was a man of few 
words, and did not disguise what 
he thought. He spoke very briefly 
and plainly. 

‘Respiration 18 nearly oer 
lost in your left lung,” he said, 
turning towards me, ‘“‘and I am 
afraid the other is affected as well. 
The disease must have progressed 
very nena, for you tell me 
that beyond a feeling of ppemcien, 
you have suffered very little incon- 
venience. I am surprised you have 
been somuch depressed—depression 
is seldom a symptom of con- 
sumption. I need not tell you that 
it will be necessary for you to take 
great care of vourself. I am afraid 
you will find an English winter too 
severe, and I should advise you to 
go to the south of France, or Italy, 
or Madeira. Pau you would find 
avery good place. Highly impru- 
dent to get married!” He then 
gave me a few general directions, 
wrote a prescription, handed it to 
me, and bowed us out of the room. 
I and Car went to our cab, got in, 
and were driven off to the hotel at 
Bayswater, where we were staying. 

‘It isa bad job, Car,” I said, as 
I seated myself by her side; “I 
didn’t think I was quite so ill, did 
you? However, we mustnt de- 
spair. Consumption is, I believe, 
curable now-a-days. I am atraid we 
can’t go to the south of Europe this 
winter ; we must look out for some 
country apartments not far from 
town, and you will have to be my 
nurse. Care, cod-liver oil, and 
Car, will pull me through, I dare 
say, andif not——” 

A violent fit of coughing ended 
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this, and I leaned back in the cab 
quite exhausted. Car’s arms were 
round me in a moment, and I knew 
that I had a true woman by my 
side. 

** Well, Car,” I said the next 
morning, ‘‘ what shall we do P” 

“* Get out of this smoky old Lon- 
don as soon as possible,” she re- 
plied; we will go this very day if it 
can be managed.” 

‘** We mustn’t go far, Car.” 

‘*Why not? The doctor told you 
that in your present state you were 
totally unfit for any kind of work ; 
and Lam quite of his opinion ; and 
I shall insist upon your following 
his advice.” 

I knew I should be compelled to 
remain within an easy distance of 
town, although I was soill. I was 
silent for a moment or two, and 
thought over all the suitable places 
in the suburbs. Half in earnest, 
half in jest, J said— 

** What do you think of Hamp- 
stead, Car P” 

‘* Hampstead !” she exclaimed, 
with a gesture of supreme con- 
tempt ; “‘ Hampstead, indeed! The 
idea of going to such a place as 
Hampstead! The notion is quite 
ridiculous, my dear! You must 
have a nice comfortable place, in a 
situation not at all exposed. 
Hampstead !” 

** Hampstead is not a bad place,” 
I rejoined ; ‘* besides, there’s a Vale 
of Health there, and a Sanatorium, 
and no end of institutions for sick 
people. The spot is, I assure you, 
wonderfully healthy, and——” 

“Stop, stop,” she interposed, 
** you will not go to Hampstead— 
that’s decided. It is not nearly 
warm enough for you; the wind 
blows piercing cold over the heath 
in winter, and you would be half 
frozen and—killed.” 

Tears came into her dear eyes at 
the bare thought of any such dread 
catastrophe. 

“Well, well, Car,’’ I said, ‘‘ we 
will not go to Hampstead. There's 
Kew, Richmond, and Twickenham— 
all in this direction. Which shall it 
be! Suppose we drive down, and 
we may, perhaps, see something 
suitable on the road.” 

Car demurred. 

‘*Why couldn’t we,” she asked, 
** follow the doctor’s advice, and go 
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to some warmer climate—To 
would even do,” she expostula: 

‘* My darling,” I said, kissing her, 
‘it is not to be thought of; we 
must stay here somewhere in the 
neighbourhood for the present. If 
I get at all worse, we will see about 
it then.” 

At length she consented to what 
I proposed. I was well wrapped up, 
and tenderly placed in a cab, and we 
were driven away. 

We did not go to Richmond, 
Twickenham, nor Kew, but to a 
village not far distant from the latter 
place. As we were driving along I 
espied a pretty little cottage, stand- 
ing by itself in the midst of a large 
flower-garden. It attracted me at 
once, and I pointed it out to Car, 
who thought it quite as rural and 
inviting as I myself did. We alighted 
from the cab, and after a further in- 
spection, found that there were 
some apartments to be let. We 
walked to the door, and made in- 
quiries of the old lady who occupied 
the house. Everything seemed 
pretty suitable, and we determined 
not to seek any further, but to take 
some rooms there. The garden 
decided us. It was an immense one, 
considering the size of the cottage, 
and plentifully stocked with flowers, 
which there grew with a wild luxuri- 
ance, not confining themselves to 
beds, but invading the paths and 
clambering over the very doorsteps. 
The old lady herself was the greatest 
drawback. She was frightfully in- 
quisitive and garrulous, and would 
persist in assuring me that I was in 
avery bad way indeed, and greatly 
in need of country air. However, 
we determined not to consider her 
an insurmountable obstacle, and 
drove back to Bayswater for our 
luggage. By the time we returned 
our rooms were prepared. 

It was about the first or second 
week in October, I think, when we 
went there. The summer had been 
& very wet one, but now the weather 
was beautiful, and all the sunshine 
of the year seemed about to concen- 
trate itself into the few remaining 
weeks of autumn. This was, of 
course, all in my favour, and assisted 
me at a very critical time. I and 

were quite in love with our 
ares; and, indeed, we could not 
well help being otherwise. The ac- 
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commodation inside was not very 
excellent, but then all this was 
atoned for by the charming sur- 
roundings. ‘The dahlias were all 
in full bloom in the centre of the 
garden, and the long row of chrysan- 
themums just beginning to burst 
out into a cluster of stars; grapes 
were ripening on the vines trailed 
against the southern wall, and over 
the dilapidated old porch by the 
doorway; and there was quite a 
thicket of gorgeous nasturtiums to 
the right and left of the entrance. 
The kitchen or back garden was 
just as luxuriant as the one in front, 
but in very great disorder. Apples 
and plums had fallen, over-ripe, 
from the trees; immense vegetable 
marrows, in a half-rotten state, 
blocked up the narrow pathways ; 
there were labyrinths of French 
beans and peas, and the other vege- 
tables had all attained the most 
gigantic proportions. Neglected 
as it was, still it was a delightful 
old place, and we enjoyed its dis- 
order far more than if it had been 
trimly kept. 

** Now we are here,” said Car, 
the morning after our arrival, ‘‘ you 
must be made quite well, and I 
shall insist upon your obeying mine 
as well as the doctor’s instructions, 
I am your nurse, and the nurse, 
without I am mistaken, is allowed 
all kinds of privileges, and it is 
her duty to scold the patient if he 
does not behave himself properly, 
and follow her advice im hheitly.” 

‘© Very well, Car!” T replied ; 
“T 


lace myself entirely in your 
hands; and, what is more, I don’t 


wish for a better nurse, First of 
all, though, if I may venture to 
offer a suggestion to a person of 
your great experience, I think it 
would be as well if you were to 
devise some plan for obliging the 
old lady downstairs to hold her 
peace. She has watched you out of 
the room two or three times already 
this morning, and embraced the 
opportunity to din into my ears all 
manner of dismal truths, and she 
has given me a complete history of 
the illness of one of her sons, who 
died of consumption two or three 
years ago. Of course I am very 
sorry for her, but is it right that 
the patient should be harassed 
thus? I shall tolerate her as much 
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as possible, but in my present state 
it certainly does not add to my 
composure to be told that Kensal 
Green lies over yonder, and that 
she is shortly (when the,amount is 
fully subscribed) about to place a 
tombstone over her son’s grave. 
My nurse must see to all this. But 
I am afraid I am very hard-hearted 
and peevish, Car P” 

‘* Not at all,” she replied, with a 
little shake of her head, indignant 
that [ should have been so disturb- 
ed; “I shall beg her to be more 
careful and less talkative. Still 
(and here Car adroitly seized the 
opportunity of re-assuring me) still, 
the poor old sou! is getting quite 
childish, and I am afraid rather 
more than half she says is not true. 
Indeed, I am inclined to believe 
that this story about her son is 
altogether fictitious; she contra- 
dicts herself repeatedly, and she 
has already given me two or three 
different versions of the affair.” 

I was always comforted in this 
kind of way by Car when I was 
discomposed and petulant. She 
attended patiently to every just 
and unjust cause of vomplaint 
I brought forward; summed up 
in my favour, and passed in my 
hearing sentence upon the offender. 
Whether or not she afterwards re- 
voked her judgment, I cannot say. 

For the first two or three weeks, 
notwithstanding all the care that 
was taken of me, I became rather 
worse, and was afraid the disease 
would soon run its course, and all 
would be over. The cough was 
exceedingly troublesome, and 
seemed to get weaker and more 
attenuated every day. I tottered 
from my bedroom to my easy chair 
every morning, and back again 
early in the evening, hoping to feel 
better and stronger the next day. 
But the change was a long time in 
coming, and meanwhile I became 
very low and dispirited as I thought 
of Car, and what a bitter struggle 
it would be for me to leave her. 
She was unceasing in her atten- 
tions, and tried she could to 
rouse me from the melancholy state 
I had fallen into; but her efforts 
were too often unavailing. At 
length the change came, and I 
gradually became better. The 
cough began to leave me; my 
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breath grew stronger ; I recovered 
my spirits, and positively gained 
flesh. 

“ The old lady’s prophesy will re- 
main unfulfilled after all,” I said to 
Car one morning, after the success 
of her treatment had been fully es- 
tablished. 

“I always said she was a false 
prophet !” cried Car, triumphantly ; 
** but you were too dull and gloomy 
to give me credit for clearness of 
——= You would not be- 

ieve your own wife, sir! I am 
ashamed of you—I am indeed !” 

“Nonsense, Car! We will say 
nothing at all about that. By-the- 
bye, how did you.manage to silence 
the old lady? She has not said 
anything dreadful to me for a long 
time past.” 

“* How did I manage to silence 
her? Why, I was uncharitable 
enough to doubt the authenticity of 
her story. I should not have dein 
the trouble to do do, but she gave 
me a fourth and totally different 
version.” 

** Well, Car, what then ?” 

**She became highly indignant, 
and referred me to the clergyman 
of the parish.” 

**A most unimpeachable and re- 
spectable witness. Well?” 

‘* He happened to call the follow- 
ing morning {you were asleep at 
the time, and | thought it a pity to 
disturb you)—he happened to call, 
1 say, and in the course of a con- 
versation I had with him, I casually 
mentioned the circumstance, when 
he expressed surprise, and assured 
me that there must be some mis- 
take—that Mrs. Hyson had never 
been blessed with offspring, and—” 

“Consequently couldn’t by any 
possibility have had a son who 
died of consumption. (Pardon me 
for interrupting you.) What an 
old humbug ! Have you subscribed 
anything towards the tombstone, 
Car? Ifso, by Jove she is clearly 
liable to an todictment for obtain- 
ing money under false pretences.” 

“ Nonsense! nonsense!” cried 
Car, laughing; “the poor old soul 
is not at all dishonest; she is 
neither an old humbug nor a swin- 
dler,—she is simply childish. Still 
I had a curiosity to know what 
amount of truth there was in her 
story. She has been very good 
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ever since, and we must not be hard 
on the poor old creature ; besides, 
she has explained everything in the 
most satisfactory way. And now 
you know all,” said Car, laughing 
again heartily; ‘‘and if you joke 
any more you will bring on your 
cough.” 

Under Car’s excellent treatment 
I still continued to grow stronger, 
and I was now in a fair way of re- 
covery. November proved to the 
fall as fine a month as October— 
indeed, the air was so mild and 
balmy that one could have fancied 
it was the middle of spring instead 
of the end of autumn. I and Car 
now went for a short walk every 
day, and I derived a great deal of 
benefit from this exercise. Our 
cottage was distant about half a 
mile from the village, and a walk 
there and back was for some 
time our longest excursion. We 
gradually increased the distance, 
but Car would not allow me to 
be out a moment after sun- 
down, and she became dreadfully 
anxious if there seemed any possi- 
bility of our not reaching home by 
that time. She hurried me along, 
and always gave a great sigh of re- 
lief as the door closed behind us. 
I was then taken to the window, 
and shown the danger I[ had so nar- 
rowly escaped, by her pointing out 
to me the thick mists rising over 
the meadows; and she would ask 
me whether or not I now considered 
we had been in too violent a hurry. 
I could not be otherwise than very 
grateful to Car for so persistently 
racing me against the mists, and 
she always brought me in winner, 
with five or six minutes to spare. 
Once indoors there was nothing to 
fear. The heavy curtains were 
drawn tightly across the window, 
the fire stirred into a comfortable 
blaze, and all made warm, cheerful, 
and snug for the evening. 

Christmas was drawing near, but 
I still continued to improve, al- 
though the weather, which had 
hitherto been so beautiful, was now 
beginning to grow dull and foggy. 
Winter was evidently setting io 
fast, and I was deprived of many 
of my walks, and obliged to kee 
more within doors. I am afraid 
bore my imprisonment anything 
but patiently, and it really was very 
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monotonous to sit by the window, 
day after day, for hours together, 
watching the gloomy landscape. 

*‘ It is for your good,” said Car, 
sensibly, ‘‘and you must not re- 
pine.” 

“ Still I could hardly see it, and 
would have preferred braving fog, 
rain, anything, in fact, rather than 
suffer such a prolonged confinement. 
It was a cheerless prospect from the 
window, for the garden had now ‘be- 
come a dreary spectacle. All the 
flowers were faded, the vine trailed 
its naked branches helplessly alon 
the southern wall, the had 
become a rank mass of vegetation, a 
heap of knotted, cord-like, fibrous 
matter was all that was left of the 
once gorgeous nasturtians, the path- 
ways were covered with thick layers 
of withered leaves ; and over this 
ruin the storm-beaten chrysanthe- 
mums wept cold tears, and huddled 
themselves together, as if for warmth, 
in the most miserable and abject 
manner. It was quite an agreeable 
change when the snow came, and it 
did come very quickly, and there 
seemed a fair prospect of our having 
a severe winter. The cold was in- 
tense, and although we took overy 
precaution, the draughts would per- 
sist in penetrating ourrooms, This 
was a trying time for me, but I 
stood it pretty well on the whole. 
Car grew very anxious, and tried her 
utmost to prevent any of the symp- 
toms making their appearance again ; 
but, notwithstanding all her efforts, 
the cough returned. However, un- 
der proper remedies, it soon disap- 
peared, and I still went on improving. 
Spring succeeded at last to this bit- 
ter winter, and I and Oar, who had 
both snffered a long imprisonment, 
now liberated ourselves, and recom- 
menced our walks- As the weather 
became warmer, I still more rapidly 
regained my strength, and scarcely 
@ symptom of the disease remained. 
Thanks to Car, I was all but conva- 
lescent, and thought seriously of re- 
turning to town. She persuaded 
me to wait a little longer, and I 
yielded to her persuasion, until I had 
not the shadow of a pretence for 
staying at home. 

The chambers proved dismal 
enough after the country, and, be- 
sides, Car was not present to enliven 
me ; but I had recovered my strength, 
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and that was sufficient to be thank- 
ful for. Everybody expressed sur- 
prise at my altered condition, and 
all wanted to know the secret of my 
treatment; but what was Car to 
them, or they to Car, that I should 
satisfy them? I confided the secret 
only to the doctor, and reminded 
him that he had rated us for our 
imprudence in getting married ; and 
he seemed to think better of the mat- 
ter, and thought we had not been so 
very imprudent after all. ‘‘ One 
thing is certain,” he said, ‘ you 
have had a very attentive nurse, 
and I am agreeably surprised to see 
you looking so well again, especially 
after the severe winter we have 
had. Continue to take care of 
yourself, and I think you will do 
very well.” 

Of course I told Car of this when 
I returned home that evening. She 
smiled, and said she had only done 
her duty, and was sufficiently re- 
warded by the doctor’s good opinion, 
and his conversion to our faith. 

“*If I had been left to myself, Car, 
don’t you think it would loos gone 
wrong with me P” 

** Well, I don’t altogether know 
about that,” she replied ; ‘‘ perhaps 
you would not have got well so 
soon. You seem to think that I 
have been solely and wholly the 
means of your recovery, but that’s 
not the case, and ”— 

** If you say another word I”’ll,— 
never mind what, but it shall be 
something dreadful, for I'll not 
allow you to sit there and perjure 
yourself after that reckless fashion. 
As to the doctor’s being converted 
to our faith, why of course it was 
the proper thing to do under the 
circumstances, and I don’t see how 
he could help himself, considering 
I stood before him in the flesh—an 
able-bodied man. He would have 
deserved knocking down if he had 
dared to dispute it, and, by Jove! I 
shouldhave been quite strong enough 
to have attempted it.” 


** Come, come! you mustn’t talk 
about knocking people down, espe- 
cially doctors !”’ cried Car; ‘* you'll 
have need of one again before long, 
if you don’t control yourself a 
little.” 

** Well, Car, I didn’t mean that 
exactly, but what I really do mean 
is, that I don’t believe all the doctors 
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in Christendom would have cured 
me. If it hadn’t been for you, I 
should have been dead months ago, 
and you would have been a widow, 
and—ahem !—an uncommonly pretty 
and attractive widow, too. I felt 
uncommonly savage about it; it 
riled me awful! 1 don’t mind con- 
fessing it now, and—” 

**1 am ashamed of you, sir!” 
interposed Car; ‘‘I didn’t think 
you were capable of uttering such 
wickedness. You ought to be very 
thankful, and express yourself in 
very different language to that.” 

** Well, well, Car, lam very sorry, 
and I ask your pardon. I was only 
joking—you knew that—and am in- 
deed very thankful.” 

‘¢ Then we will say no more about 
it,” said Car. ‘* What do you think 
of this new book of poems ?” 

** You shall not shuffle out of 
it like that,” I cried; ‘‘ the poems 
can wait. Modern poets only write 
for posterity.” 

‘*That comes of being a disap- 
pointed man,” cried Car; “ I know 
who once published a book of 
poems, and whose book of poems 
fell very ‘flat on the market,’ as it 
is termed.” 


**T solemnly declare that person 
was a minor, Car; minors are al- 
lowed all manner of license ; be- 
sides, I don’t know about the poems 
not having been appreciated. I'll 
allow their publication didn’t prove 
very successful in a commercial 
point of view, but as to the poems 
themselves, they were—they were, 
really—not very indifferent, if I 
may say so without prejudice. By- 
the-bye, haven’t I an engagement 
at nine o'clock ?” 

“You have,” replied Car, seri- 
ously, ‘and I'll act charitably to- 
wards you this once, but you must 
promise me not to say such dread- 
ful things again; if you should, I 
shall certainly renew the subject, 
and I dont see why the poems of 
minors should not be subjected to 
the same rules of criticism as those 
of the older poets. Folly should 
not go unrebuked !” 

Car’s arguments, with one excep- 
tion, are always unanswerable, but 
she will never get me to allow that 
I should have recovered my health 
without her loving care and atten- 
tion. I have not had another at- 
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tack since, and I am now in excel- 
lent health. 
“Ought there to be lady-physi- 
cians?” asks Car, glancing up from 
ich she has been 
I have been 
: 


the “ Times,” in w 
half buried, whilst 
writing. 

** Lady Physicians P Assuredly 
there ought,” I answer. “The 
question is being ventilated again, is 
it? Well, Tll’be its advocate. I 
consider myself an authority, now.” 
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** But it’s unfeminine,” expostu- 
lates Car. 

‘* Nonsense !” 

‘** And women have not sufficient 
coolness and courage.” 

“Stuff! I believe they can do 
or dare anything. I know one wo- 
man, at least, who's a_ perfect 
herione ; she is in the room at the 
present moment, and her name is 
Car.” 


Wiutram J. Tare. 


SOCRATES. 


PART II. 


2. We now proceed to consider 
Socrates as a citizen. 

In a state politically constituted 
as Athens was, and among a people 
of such a temperament as that of the 
Athenians, every citizen, on attain- 
ing the legal age, must almost neces- 
sarily have taken some part, greater 
or less, in public affairs. the youth 
of Athens do not appear to have been 
overburdened with diffidence. There 
were always among them some un- 
fledged legislators, as vain as they 
were ignorant ; and generally there 
was some great talker, some bluster- 
ing orator, who, by abuse of his op- 
ponents, and reckless statements, and 
vain-glorious bragging, carried the 
multitude with him, and made them, 
while nominally free, really the 
slaves of a ruinous despotism. tt was 
the fate of Socrates to live among 
such; he served in the army under 
such. But it was late in life when 
he was advanced toa responsible post 
in the state. They were not easy 
times for straightforward, honest 
men. There was a great deal of pro- 
fession, pretension, and selfishness 
that masked itself under the name 
of patriotism. We know what were 
the views of Socrates on this head ; 
he was not satisfied with the qualifi- 
cations that most men were contented 
with, when they dabbled in state 
matters, This may, possibly, be one 
reason why it was so long before he 
held any public office. The follow- 
ing passage will show the qualifica- 
tions that Socrates pro for such 
as were to be entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the state, and will at 


the same time exhibit the sort of 
materials of which the Parliament 
men of Athens were at that time 
composed. 

A young man, Glauco by name, 
was so strongly possessed with the 
passion of governing the state, that 
although he was not yet twenty years 
old, he was constantly making 
speeches to the people. His friends 
could not prevent him from exposing 
himself to ridicule. Sometimes the 
had even to =e him away from his 
spouting-place by force. Socrates 
a had the skill to succeed with 
him. Meeting him one day, he ac- 
costed him,— 

“So I suppose, Glauco, you are 
aiming at being at the head of go- 
vernment ?” 

Glauco assented. 

‘*‘ A noble aim,” said Socrates, “ for 
if you once do that, you become, as it 
were, absolute. You may then serve 
your friends, raise your family, ex- 
tend the limits of your country, and 
make yourself renowned, not only in 
Athens, but throughout Greece ; nay, 
your fame may spread abroad amon 
foreign nations. Admiration an 
applause may attend you wherever 
you go.” 

When Socrates had thus played 
upon the young man’s foible, and se- 
cured himself a favourable hearing, 
he proceeded,— i 

“ But if your intention is to receive 
honour from your country, you mean 
to be of use to it; for nothing else 
can secure its applause.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Glauco. 

“ Tell me, if you please, what may 
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be the first service you purpose ren- 
dering to the state?” 

Glauco was silent, as if considering 
‘what to answer. At last Socrates 
continued,— 

“ I suppose, if you wished to better 
a friend’s household, you would try 
to enrich it. On the same principle 
you would endeavour to make the 
state richer ?” 

“‘T should so,” said Glauco. 

“ But,” said Socrates, “the way to 
gio so is to’ increase the revenues of 
the state.” 

“Tt is so.” 

“ Tell me, then, if you please, from 
what source these revenues arise, 
and what they annually amount to. 
You have, of course, diligently in- 
quired into each particular, so as to 
be able to supply every deficiency ; 
and when one source fails you, with 
this knowledge you can have recourse 
to some other.” 

“‘ Well really,” said the would-be 
statesman, “ thie is a point that I 
have never considered.” 

“ Then,” said Socrates, “ tell me 
merely the annual expenditure. I 
suppose you intend to retrench what- 
ever appears to be superfluous ? ” 

“I cannot say,” confessed Glauco, 
“that I have thought any more of 
this than of that which you just 
mentioned.” 

“We must postpone, then,” said 
Socrates, “our design of enriching 
the state for the present ; for I do not 
see what any one can do towards that 
so long as he is ignorant both of its 
income and expenditure.” 

“ But,” said Glauco, “a state may 
be enriched by the spoils of its ene- 
mies.” 

“True,” said Socrates, “ but then 
it must be the stronger power, or it 
may run the risk of losing what it 
has. Anybody, therefore, who ad- 
vises war ought to be well aquainted, 
not only with the forces of his own 
country, but also with those of the 
enemy ; so that if he finds the advan- 
tage is on his side, he may carry out 
his intention of making the attack, 
or otherwise draw back in time, and 
dissuade the people from the hazard- 
= enterprise.” 

he other agreed. 

“Tell me, then,” said Socrates, 
‘‘ what our forces are by sea and land, 
and what are those of the enemy.” 
“ But,” said Glauco, “ I cannot pre- 
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tend to tell you one or the other on 
the moment.” 

“ Never mind,” said Socrates ; “ of 
course you have it down in writing. 
I will attend to you with great plea- 
sure while you read it.” 

“Wo,” said Glauco, “I have no 
list ; I have not yet begun to make 
any calculation of the sort.” 

“Then,” said Socrates, “ we shall 
not go to war soon, since a matter of 
this importance cannot be duly con- 
sidered at the beginning of your ad- 
ministration. But I take it for 
granted that you have considered the 
defences of our frontier, that you 
know where to place garrisons, what 
number of soldiers is necessary for 
each ; and while you keep those that 
are necessary in full and efficient 
state, you will have all that are un- 
necessary withdrawn.” 

“My opinion is,” said Glauco, 
“that every one of them should be 
withdrawn ; for they only despoil the 
country they were meant to defend,” 

** But,” said Socrates, ‘‘ if the gar- 
risons are taken away, what are we 
to do? How shall we prevent the 
enemy overrunning our country at 
their pleasure? And who gave you 
the information about the garrisons 
discharging their duty so badly? 
Have you been among them ?” 

** No, but I very much suspect it.” 

‘** Well,” said Socrates, ‘‘as soon 
as we can be correctly informed of 
this matter, and have something 
more than conjecture to act on, we 
will bring it before the senate.” 

** Perhaps it would be as well so,” 
said Glauco. 

‘*T can scarcely suppose,” resumed 
Socrates, “‘ that you have visited our 
silver mines so often as to assign a 
reason for their falling off lately.” 

**T have not been there at all,’ 
answered Glauco.” 

**They say,” replied Socrates, 
** that the air of those parts is very 
unhealthy; and this may serve as 
ors apology if the matter should 

e brought into consideration.” 

“You rally me now, Socrates,” 
said the other. 

* However,” said Socrates, “I 
have no doubt you can easily tell us 
how much corn our country produces, 
how long it will serve the city, what 
more may be wanted to carry us 
through the year, so that you may 
give out your orders in time to pre- 
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vent scarcity coming suddenly upon 

“The man,” said Glauco, *‘ who 
pretends to take care of such a 
variety of things will have no little 
business on his hands.” 

* Yet so it must be,” said Socrates. 
** You see, even in private families, 
how impossible it is for the master 
of the house to do his duty properly 
without inquiring into what is needed 
for those who belong to him, and 
without exerting himself to supply 
what is: wanted. Now there are 
more than 10,000 families in the 
city ; and it is not an easy matter to 
bestow upon them, at one and the 
same time, the attention and care 
which are necessary for each of them. 
I think, therefore, that you had 
better have given the first proof of 
your abilities in restoring the broken 
fortunes of a member of your own 
family. If you had succeeded in 
that attempt, then you might have 
gone on to better those of the whole 
community ; or, if you found your- 
self unable to accomplish the first, 
you might have thought no more of 
the other; for surely it is absurd 
for a man who cannot lift a hundred- 
weight to attempt to carry a ton.” 

** But,” said Glauco, “ I am quite 
sure that I should have been able to- 
serve my uncle, and that very con- 
siderably, if he would have followed 
my advice.” 

** Alas!” returned Socrates, ‘‘ if 
you were never able to prevail on so 
near a relation asyour uncle to follow 
your advice, how can you hope that 
all the Athenians, among whom your 
uncle is included, should submit to 
your direction? Beware, then, lest 
a too eager desire for glory should 
terminate in disgrace. Consider 
what a risk people run who under- 
take things and talk on subjects 
which they do not understand. 
Call to mind those of your own ac- 
quaintance who have talked so and 
acted so, and see whether the bar- 
gain they made for themselves did 
not carry with it more censure than 
applause, more contempt than ad- 
miration. On the other hand, con- 
sider with what credit those men 

appear who make themselves masters 
of the point that they have to deal 
with. When you have done this, I 
have no doubt you will see that 
applause and glory are the attendants 
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of capacity and true merit only, while 
contempt and disgrace are the sure 
rewards of ignorance and temerity. 
Therefore, if you desire to be esteem- 
ed and honoured by your country 
beyond all others, you must exceed 
all others in the knowledge of the 
matters which you are ambitious of 
undertaking ; and when you are 
thus qualified, I shall not scruple to 
ensure you of success in taking care 
of our commonwealth.” 

But Socrates would not have a 
man shirk his duty. If he was rigid 
in requiring political leaders to be 
properly qualified, he was as sincere 
in reproving those who drew back on 
insufficient grounds from undertak- 
ing responsible posts. 

When he saw that Charmidas, the 
uncle of the youth who has just been 
spoken of, made a point of declining 
any office in the state, though a man 
of sense and far greater abilities than 
many who were at that time employ- 
ed in public administration, he said 
to him,— 

“* What, pray, is your opinion of a 
man who, when he isable to win the 
prize at the public games, and so 
gain honour to himself and glory to 
his country, nevertheless declines to 
be among the competitors ?” 

‘*‘T should think,” said the other, 
‘that he was an efliminate and 
mean-spirited man.” 

** And supposing,” said Socrates, 
‘that there was one who had it in 
his power, by the wisdom of his 
counsels, to add to the grandeur of 
the state, and at the same time to 
raise his own name to no common 
height of glory, but who still timid- 
ly refused to engage in public mat- 
ters—would you not deem him a 
coward ?” 

**T believe I should,” said Char- 
midas. ‘‘ But what has the question 
to do with me ?” 

** Because,” said Socrates, “ you 
seem to be the very man. Able as 
you are, you avoidall public employ- 
ment, though, as a member of the 
commonwealth, you ought to. take 
some share in serving it.” 

* But,” asked Charmidas, ‘‘ on 
what do you ground your opinion of 
my ability ?” 

**T never once doubted it,” said 
Socrates, “since I saw you in con- 
ference with some of our leadi 
men ; for when they communica‘ 
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any of their measures to you, you 
not only counselled what was best to 
be done, but expostulated freely and 
judiciously when you thought they 
were mistaken.” 

** But surely,” said Charmidas, 
“there is some difference between dis- 
coursing in private and pleading your 
own cause before a full assembly.” 

“¢ And yet,” said Socrates, ‘‘ a good 
arithmetician will not calculate with 
less exactness before a multitude 
than when with a few; and he who 
is a master in music not only shows 
his superior powers when in his own 
room, but leads a concert with ap- 
plause before a full audience.” 

** But,” said Charmidas, ‘you 
know the bashfulness that nature 
has implanted operates far more 
when we are before a large assembly 
than when we are engaged in a pri- 
vate conversation.” 

**Is it possible,” said Socrates, 
**that you, who are under no sort 
of concern when you speak to men 
who are in power and men who have 
understanding, should stand in awe 
of such as are possessed of neither? 
For, after all, who are the people 
before whom you are most abashed ? 


You can converse at your ease with 
those who hold the highest posts in 
the government (some of them per- 
haps not holding you in the greatest 


estimation), and yet you suffer 
yourself to be overawed by those 
who know nothing of the business of 
the state, and who are not at all 
likely to look down upon you. Why, 
this seems the same sort of thing as 
if one well skilled in the art of 
fencing should be afraid of a man 
who*had never handled a weapon. 
But you fear that they will laugh at 

ou ?” 

** And they do often laugh at our 
best speakers,” said Charmidas. 

**They do,” replied Socrates ; 
‘* and so do others—those great men 
with whom you converse daily. I 
wonder that, when you have spirit 
and eloquence enough to reduce 
these to reason, you should stand in 
awe of stingless jokers. Endeavour, 
my friend, to know yourself better. 
Know your own powers, and exert 
them for the ssod af your country. 
At the same time you and your best 
friends will share the benefit.” 

Thus Socrates taught the duties 
of citizens. 
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If we want to know how he acted 
as a citizen, we have two notable in- 
stances in the history of that period 
to show it. At the time when he 
was a member of the Athenian 
council his countrymen gained a 
great naval victory over their rivals 
for supremacy in Greece. Imme- 
diately after the engagement a storm 
came on, which prevented the victors 
from paying the usual honours to the 
dead. The commanders on that occa- 
sion seem to have done their best to 
prevent such a catastrophe. How- 
ever, on their return home they were 
publicly arraigned by some discon- 
tented spirits for an alleged neglect 
of duty in this case. Party-spirit 
ran high. A strong feeling was ex- 
cited against the hapless comman- 
ders. A demagogue proposed that 
they should be put to death. Socrates 
alone resisted the iniquitous propo- 
sition. He was president on the day 
when the question was brought for- 
ward. But he refused to put it to 
the vote. He declared that to do so 
would be contrary to the oath he had 
taken on entering upon his office, 
“that he would act according to 
law.” His own life was not safe ; 
for the populace were embittered, 
and many influential men did not 
scruple to threaten him with the 
consequences of his firmness. In 
this instance he opposed a wild de- 
mocracy. 


The other instance referred to 
shows how with equal boldness and 
stedfastness he set himself against a 
tyrannous oligarchy. Ten years after 
the great victory that has just been 
mentioned, the Athenians were 
totally and utterly defeated by their 
rivals. The defeat was so complete 
that the victorious party took posses- 
sion of Athens, abolished its govern- 
ment, and established a new order of 
things under a body of men who have 
since been known as the thirty 
tyrants. Then was a reign of terror. 
The tyrants stuck at nothing to carry 
out their purposes. Those to whom, 
on public or private grounds, they 
had any grudge (and Socrates seems 
to have been one, and it is marvel- 
lous how he escaped with his life) 
were speedily swept down. Their 
proceedings were not likely to meet 
with the approval of such a man as 
Socrates. One of the most promi- 
nent of ‘‘ the thirty” had at one time 












been his pupil; and he would be 
able to form a tolerably correct esti- 
mate of his preceptor’s opinions of 
the doings of the body to which he 
belonged. Socrates did oppose their 
doings. He expressed his disap- 
proval. His reverence for law 
might to some extent restrain him 
from giving utterance to his feelings ; 
but the doings of these men were a 
subversion of all that deserves the 
name of law. ‘* When they had put 
to death many of the citizens, and 
some of the best rank, and had given 
the reins to all manner of violence 
and rapine, Socrates said that it 
would very much surprise him if a 
man who had lost part of his cattle 
every day, while the rest grew poorer 
and weaker, should maintain that he 
was not a bad herdsman; but he 
should be still more surprised if one 
who had charge of the city, and saw 
the number of citizens decrease 
hourly, while the rest became more 
dissolute and depraved under his 
administration, should be shameless 
eriough not to acknowledge himself 
a bad governor.” 


Socrates, it will have been gather- 
ed from the foregoing specimens of 
his discussions, taught in public 
places, whese he found most hearers ;- 
for his was not a private or fixed 
school of philosophy, and words like 
these were sure to reach the ears of 
those who were thus pointed out. 
As if to stop his mouth, they had 
previously made a law by which it 
was forbidden to any one to teach 

hilosophy at Athens. On this law 

e was summoned before his former 
pupil; but the tyrant pupil was no 
match for his honest-hearted master 
even in a contest of dialectics. In 
his usual quaint way, apparently 
asking for information, Socrates 
showed through the mouth of his 
adversary the unreasonableness of 
the law. 


3. We must now consider Socrates 
as a philosopher. Here we are met 
by one or two difficulties. He left 
no written works behind him, and 
we have therefore to look to his disci- 
ples for an exposition of his doctrines. 
It is said that Socrates heard a work 
of one of those disciples, in which he 
was introduced a8 a speaker, and he 
remarked thereupon, ‘“‘ How much 
that young man puts into my mouth 
that I never uttered!’ This may 
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refer to the sentiments that were 
ascribed to him; or it may merely 
refer to the manner in which those 
sentiments were expressed, the lan- 
guage in which they were clothed, 
or even the order in which they were 
advanced. 

Another difficulty is that objec- 
tions have been taken to the notices 
we have of the philosophy of Socrates 
in the writings of another disciple, 
on account of that disciple’s unphilo- 
sophical mind. This, however, may 
be all in his favour, as a true re- 
porter of his master’s sayings. 


If he had no philosophical pre- 
dilections, he was all the less likely 
to introduce embellishments of his 
own into his preceptor’s teaching ; 
while, on the other hand, a man of 
a naturally philosophical turn might 
take what he had heard from Socra- 
tes, but still elaborate it in his own 
way, and graft it on his own opinions. 
Having, then, to draw our views of 
the philosophy of Socrates from the 
writings of his disciples, it becomes 
a serious difficulty to know where to 
begin, and then a much more serious 
difficulty to know where to end. 
All that can be attempted in a sketch 
like the present is a brief outline of 
what appear to have been the leading 
characteristics and points of his phi- 
losophy. It can scarcely be said that 
he had a system, or that he taught 
a system. He propounded his views 
as occasion offered, and not in any 
fixed order. We are thus left to 
gather those views from many diffe- 
rent and unconnected dialogues that 
he is represented to have held. 


One thing is quite clear. The 
philosophy of Socrates was broadly 
distinguished from what was pro- 
pounded by other teachers of that 
time. They are represented as 
giving their attention to unprofi- 
table speculations on abstruse sub- 
jects. They dazzled their hearers 

y a display of words, and in the 
end they left them lost in the misty 
cloud that they had raised. They 
pretended to know and to teach 
everything. In reality, they only 
gave some slight superficial know- 
ledge, a thing that Socrates occa- 
sionally exposed ; and they exercised 
their disciples chiefly in idle dispu- 
tations, so that they might learn to 
defend anything that they hada mind 
to affirm. 
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In strong contrast to the course 
pursued by these men, Socrates de- 
clined entering into these idle and 
useless speculations ; and it will have 
been already observed, from the ex- 
tracts that have been given, that he 
was by no means contented with su- 
perficial knowledge. Not that he dis- 
couraged (scientific inquiries, when 
they could be conducted on sound 
— and lead to any good result; 

ut random guesses, made only to 
astonish, and frothy declamation, 
were things that he set his face 
against. On every possible oppor- 
tunity he exposed the hollowness of 
the Sophists, and exhibited them in 
their emptiness. He thus raised 
against himself a large body of ene- 
mies ; but strong in the conscious- 
ness of his integrity, he went on to 
the last, unmasking their preten- 
sions. ‘‘ As for himself, man, and 
what relates to man, were the sub- 
jects on which he employed himself.” 
Whatever he thought could exalt 
man’s moral nature, or strengthen 
goodness, or support virtue, or raise 
man from moral weakness and give 
him moral strength, these were the 
subjects that he set before himself, 
and aimed at impressing upon his 
hearers. His manner of doing so 
may at times seem quaint and 
strange to us; much of that, how- 
ever, may be ascribed to the times 
and circumstances in which he lived. 


His mode of teaching was peculiar. 
He did not enunciate his own opi- 
nions, but by a course of questioning 
he aimed at obtaining admissions 
from others. Thus he led them to 
acknowledge and state the conclu- 
sion towards which he wished to 
draw them. It was a method that 
was easy in Athens, with its places 
of public concourse and its not over- 
diffident young men. It necessarily 
carries with it some advantages. To 
a certain extent it disarms the pre- 
judice that might arise to a propo- 
sition that is simply stated, inas- 
much as, step by step, the person 
who replies is, in reality, made to 
conduct the argument (it may be 
against his former opinions) to the 
end, which, if stated at first, he 
would have rejected. This plan also 
answered the purpose of Socrates in 
correcting a rather prevalent self- 
en. He thus, first of 

» convinced the young men with 
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whom he conversed of their igno- 
rance more surely and harmlessly 
than by more direct means. 

It will have been observed, from 
the instances that have been given, 
that another characteristic of the 
teaching of Socrates was that he ha- 
bitually took hold of things well 
known, or truths that could not but 
be acknowledged ; and from these 
- reasoned up to other things, 

igher and more strictly intellectual. 
Thus, by a sort of analogy, he sought 
to fill up what was wanting or ob- 
scure, and to form a basement on 
which might be raised the edifice of 
civil law, or rules for regulating 
human conduct. It will be remem- 
bered how St. Paul pursued some- 
what the same course in the same 
place, though having more authori- 
tative statements to make than Soc- 
rates ever professed to have. St. 
Paul began with the truths that 
were admitted among the Athenians 
in his day, and from these fragmen- 
tary truths he reasoned up to those 
higher mysteries which he delivered 
with the authority of divine revela- 
tion. 

Socrates also observed that there 
were laws that were not written, which 
yet were everywhere acknowledged. 
Not that all mankind concurred in 
making them, for this was an im- 
possibility, both from the difference 
of language, and from the fact that 
all mankind could not assemble in 
one place. He inferred, therefore, 
that they must have come from God. 
Among such he accounted the wor- 
ship of God, obedience and honour 
to parents, the prohibition of the 
intermarriage of parents and chil- 
dren, and such like, That some 
were found bold enough to violate 
these unwritten laws was, to his 
mind, no argument against their 
validity ; and their violation, he 
held, was followed by penalties hea- 
vier and more difficult to be escaped 
than those which are anuexed to of- 
fences against the written laws of 
human commonwealths. 


It is scarcely possible to look at 
these thi without seeing how 
earnestly this heathen philosopher 
was looking round him for some 
sure footing-ground, some external 
standard of right and wrong, that 
was independent of man, yetobliga- 
tory on him. He was like one who 
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explores the ruins of some great city 
of former ages. Such a person wi 
meet with a column, a capital there, 
a sculpture in one place, perhaps a 
chamber in another. What he finds 
is more or less damaged or defaced ; 
but he can put together some of the 
fragments that he finds scattered 
about. With an artist’s eye he can 
discern at once what parts have 
formerly been conjoined. Some of 
his fragments will fit more, some less 
exactly ; but when they are thus put 
together they give some idea of what 
the whole had once been; and, 
guided by such remains, the explorer 
can fill up what is wanting in the 
sketch, so that it harmonises with 
what he has certainly discovered. 
So it was with Socrates. He stood 
amidst the moral ruins of hu- 
manity. 

He found some universully ac- 
knowledged principles of right and 
wrong ; here he found what regu- 
lated some circumstances, there he 
found what regulated others. He 
aimed at putting these together, and 
where there was a gap, at filling it 
up in harmony with what he found 
was certain. Thus he found the 
ideal of human excellence. But 
after he had done his best, much was 
wanting. Afterall, when the Delphic 
oracle had pronounced him the wise- 
est of men, he thought his greatest 
wisdom was to discover and confess 
his ignorance. But he made the 
most of the light he had; and they 
are not to be envied who, with a high- 
er and more certain code of morals 


than he possessed, can contemplate 
without deep sympathy the whole 


efforts of a man of pure and honest 
mind to burst the cloud with which 
he was encompassed, and to catch 
some few rays from the sun of light 
and truth, if haply he might thus 
guide himself and others through 
the darkness which he felt. 


Thus he formed his views for the 
regulation of man’s life in this world. 
He taught that the highest good is 
true happiness, and this he held to 
consist in upright morals; and the 
less men are dependant on, or 
guided by, or the slaves of outward 
things, the closer, he thought, would 
be their resemblance to the Divin- 
ity. The several things that he 
supposed likely in their degree to 
contribute to this end were bodily 
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health, sound judgment, cultivation 
of the arts and sciences, friendship 
based on truth, dumestic concord, 
and civil society. Fortitude, jus- 
tice, and temperance were his prij- 
mary virtues. By fortitude he 
meant, not bravery that arises mere- 
ly from ignorance of danger, nor 
yet cautiousness in cases where 
there is no need to fear, but ener- 
getic action and steadfastness in 
trials and dangers. Justice he re- 
0 pe as obedience to the laws of 

od and man—the written and un- 
written laws that have been referred 
to. By temperance he meant, not 
a partial virtue, but the restraining 
of all desires, so as to make them 
obedient to right reason. Prudence 
he appears to have regarded as 
comprehending the whole character 
of a truly good man—virtue, in 
fact, in its widest sense. Herein he 
approached to that sacred philoso- 
phy which uses wisdom as a syno- 
nym for all that is good. 

This is only a broad outline of 
his principles, without the modifi- 
cations that he allowed, and which, 
as a matter of coarse, special cir- 
cumstances must necessitate. 

On these principles he based 
man’s duty. By following these he 
thought that men would generally 
find what was right. At the same 
time, he held that where these were 
insufficient, God would supply some 
other guidance to those who served 
Him with piety and purity. He 
himself professed to have theuid- 
ance of a demon or genius. This 
has been represented, on the one 
hand, as exercising only a restrain- 
ing power to check him from certain 
things ; on the other hand, as having 
also a permissive power. It may be 
that in the latter case all that was 
meant was, that where it did not 
forbid, it allowed—that (so to speak) 
silence gave consent. It has been 
a great question, what this genius 
or inward guide was. ithout 
going into the matter, it may be 
sufficient to observe that Socrates 
uses the word to signify what is 
divine. It does not appear that he 
meant anything visible by it. And 

robably te thus spoke of that inner 
ight which he had carefully and 
honestly followed from his earliest 
days; and which, haying been kept 
undimmed, had cast so bright a 
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light upon his path that he regarded 
it as something divine. 

There are two other points in the 
philosophy of Socrates, which must 
net be overlooked—his notions of 
God, and his views of the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

With respect to the first, we must 
bear in mind that he lived in an 
idolatrous city. Its gods where 
many. He seems to have used in- 
differently the singular or the plural 
—god or gods. But from the charges 
that his enemies brought against 
him on his head, and from his own 
teaching, it seems not unlikely that 
he did not go along with the poly- 
theism by which he was surrounded. 
His religion was, of course, that 
which goes by the name of natural 
religion. He reasoned that the 
Being who first created man endued 
him with senses because they were 
good for him. He saw Providence 
conspicuous in an eminent degree 
in the wondrous mechanism of the 
human body, and the adaptation of 
that mechanism to the body’s needs; 
as, for instance, that the eye, so 
delicate in its contexture, has eye- 
lids prepared to protect it; and 
these again are provided with a sort 
of fence upon their edge as a fur- 
ther guide to the eye. Such dis- 
positions of the various parts of the 
body to its needs he held could not 
be the work of chance, but must 
have sprung from profound wisdom 
and contrivance. The same con- 
clusiorts he drew from the alterna- 
tions of day and night, for work 
and rest; from the revolutions of 
the seasons, each in its degree, 
serving to the beneficent purpose 
of helping on the fruits of the earth ; 
and from the almost impercepitible 
manner in which heat succeeds cold, 
and cold succeeds heat, as if to 
meet the inability of men to pass at 
once from one extent to the other 
with safety. From the human soul, 
invisible but still controlling the 
actions of the body, he argued for 
the invisible nature of the Deity, 
who still governs all his creation. 
As the human eye can take in many 
objects, even at no small distance 
from it, so he bid his disciples not 
wonder if the eye of the Deity can 
at one glance comprehend all things; 
and, as men in public posts can 
extend their care to different 
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counties, so the providence of God 
may easily extend itself through the 
whole universe. 

When he prayed, his petition was 
only this,—that God would give him 
what was good. We are told that 
he did this because he thought that 
God only knows what is good for 
man. hen he offered sacrifices, he 
did not fear that his offerings would 
fail of acceptance because he was 
poor ; but as he gave according to his 
ability he made no doubt that in the 
sight of the Gods he equalled those 
whose sacrifices overspread the whole 
altar; and he accounted it a most 
certain truth, that the service paid 
to the Diety by the pure and pious 
soul was the most grateful sacrifice. 


His viewson the immortality of the 
soul have been delivered to us by one 
of his disciples, who professes to give 
an account of the manner in which 
Socrates spent the last day of his 
life. He represents him as then dis- 
cussing this most concerning subject 
with his friends. The pupil may 
have exercised his own taste in dres- 
sing up the discussion ; but probably 
we have the substance of what Soc- 
rates, either then or at other times, 
taught on this head. He speaks as 
quite certain of an after state. 
Though he would not affirm it to be 
precisely such as he had imagined it, 
he yet confidently maintained that it 
would have some resemblance to the 
picture which he drew. He speaks 
of his doctrine as an oldone. It ap- 
pears to have been based on the 
metempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls. He teaches that the soul, 
which has kept itself uncontaminated 
will, when it passes from the body, 
be admitted into pure celestial regions, 
and enter on an immortal existence, 
where it will be free from error, 
ignorance, lusts, and vice. But if, 
while it tenanted the body, it was 
polluted by. contact with it and 
drawn into sin, then the corporeal 
taint will bear it down to darkness 
and wretchedness, until in the course 
of time it is united to another body, 
to bear in a lower state the penalties 
of its former sins, and so to 
from one body to another till its sins 
are expiated and its stains worn out, 
and it has become fit for the abode 
of the pure. In support of this view 
he argues that one: thing leads to 
another, and the second back to the 
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former ; as that sleep follows waking, 
which again is succeeded by sleep ; 
cold comes after heat, and is again 
followed by it; what is little becomes 
great, and then again declines into 
littleness. So death, we know, 
follows life; we must not then, he 
argued, by analogy admit that life 
follows death ; or are we to say that 
in this respect alone mature is at 
variance with itself ? 


Socrates had a theory that what 
we call learning is, in reality, only 
remembering what, by some means 
or other, we have known before ; and 
he brings this theory to bear on his 
doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence, 
inasmuch as this previous knowledge 
could only have been acquired in an 
earlier. state of existence. To the 
same effect, he argued from the 
notions we possess of right and 
wrong, equality or inequality, and the 
like,—for we do not obtain these 
ideas from our bodily senses; but we 
have them before we use our senses 
for the purpose of observation, and 
then we bring our observations to 
the standard of these a exis- 
ting notions,—and how could we 
have them if the soul had not existed 


before it tenanted the body ? 
This is but a bare outline of his 
argument, divested of his question- 


ing and illustrations. Possibly it 
may strike some as showing rather 
the pre-existence than the immor- 
tality of the soul; but it must be 
remembered that Socrates taught 
that life follows death, and death 
follows life, in constant succession 
(except for the pure and perfect at 
their death) ; and he also held that 
the soul, being simple, could never 
be annihilated. 


This doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, which he speaks of as an 
old one, is generally called that of 
Pythagoras, as having been intro- 
duced by him into the West, where, 
however, it never took root or ad- 
vanced beyond a philosophical specu- 
lation, while, long before, it had 
been inwrought into the actual life 
of the Egyptians and the Hindoos. 

Herodotus tells us that the Egyp- 
tians were the first who taught that 
the soul of man is immortal—that 
after the death of the body it always 
enters into that of some other animal 
at its birth; and when it has passed 
though all those of earth, water, and 
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air, it again enters that of a man; 
and it accomplishes this circuit in 
three Siemd ears. 

Sir G. Wilkinson thinks that from 
Egyptian monuments there is reason 
to believe that they held that the 
souls which underwent transmigra- 
tion were those of men whose sins 
were of a sufficiently moderate kind 
to admit of that purification, the 
unpardonable sinner being condem- 
ned to eternal fire. 


The expositions of the Brahmins 
are mainly variations of this doc- 
trine, which has effected the whole 
life of the Hindroos. It was also 
held by the Druids of ancient Bri- 
tain, who confined the transmigra- 
tion to human bodies. 

From such a view of the soul’s 
present and future state it followed 
that Socrates should deny himself, 
and teach his followers to deny them- 
selves, bodily pleasures; that he 
should hold it incumbent on the true 
philosopher to be indifferent to meat 
and drink and apparel; and that he 
should seek, as far as he could, to 
withdraw the soul from the influence 
of the body, and thus fit it for a pure 
spiritual existence after death, as 
Brahmins retire into solitude, and 
there devote themselves to contem- 
plation, by which alone they think 
that absorption into the Supreme 
Being can be obtained. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body was what Socrates had no 
conception of ; and it will be remem- 
bered how that doctrine was received, 
when promulgated almost five hun- 
dred years afterwards in Athens by 
St. Paul. 

4. We now pass on to our last con- 
sideration. Any sketch of the life 
and philosophy of Socrates—and his 
life was based upon his philosophy, 
or, in other words, his philosophy 
was practical as faras he was con- 
cerned—would be imperfect without 
some notice of hisend. That is the 
time that tests a man’s principles. 
Many a bold visionary has then 
found his theories to be dreams. To 
Socrates that event comes in a trying 
form. A man whose views ran oppo- 
site to those of the teachers who then 
tickled the Athenian fancy—a man 
who so often exposed their hollow- 
ness—was scarcely likely to pass 
through life without experiencing 
the bitterness of their hate. Tee 
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marvel is that he escaped so long. 
It is a great proof of the innocenc 

and uprightness of his life that his 
enemies failed to gain their ends 
against him till he was in his seven- 
tieth year. Not that he had alto- 
gether escaped. More than twenty 
years before his death the great comic 
writer of the age, a man clever and 
not over-scrupulous as to whoor what 
were the objects of his satire, had 
been induced to exhibit the philo- 
sopher on the stage, and hold him up 
to the ridicule of the assembled 
populace. He introduced a father 
in perplexity about an extravagant 
son, who had a horse mania. In his 
dreams he was among horses. The 
amusement proved an expensive one 
to his father. The old man deter- 
mined to see if Socrates could teach 
him how to avoid the payment of his 
debts. He is represented as first 
having an interview with one of 
Socrates’ disciples, from whom he 
heard some surprising instances of 
the philosopher’s sagacity. After- 
wards Socrates himself was introduc- 
ed, raised aloft in the air, in order to 
deliver his intellectual faculties 
from the grosser qualities of the body, 
and uttering absurd opinions on 


those abstruse subjects which he ab- 
jared, and also denying the gods 


who were po ly acknowledged. 
The whole. was a caricature. 
It does not seem to have taken well, 
for an attempt to reproduce it was a 
failure. Still with many the ridicule 
most likely took for the time. Ridi- 
cule is a dangerous weapon. It 
requires a wise man to wield it to 
any good. It is one of those edged 
tools that children and fools had 
better not meddle with, 

Perhaps the enemies of Socrates 
were satisfied with their success for 
the time. At all events, years passed 
over his head before a heavier stroke 
descended on him. He may have made 
himself obnoxious by his resolute 
opposition to the condemnation of 
the Athenian admirals ; he may have 
alienated another body by his oppo- 
sition to the tyrants. At any rate, 
it was not long after these events 
that he was formally charged with 
corrupting the a of Athens, 
with ridiculing the gods, and with 
introducing new objects of worship. 
It is said, “ Where there is smoke 
there is fire.” We may think the 
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first charge absurd on its very face, 
for how could one who inculcated, as 
Socrates did, integrity, purity, self- 
restraint, be likely by his lessons to 
corrupt the minds of the young men 
who listened to him? And if Soc- 
rates was not likely to do this by his 
lessons, he was still less likely to do 
it by hisexample. But it would seem 
that much stress was laid on the fact 
that two of the most turbulent spirits 
of Athens, on the democratic and 
oligarchic side respectively, had 
been his pupils. His biographer is 
at some pains to show the futility of 
charging him with their misdeeds, 
and it does seem preposterous to 
make him answerable for conduct in 
his pupils that his teaching had 
uniformly discountenanced. It seems 
so to us now, but in the bitterness of 
feeling then, those who saw or had 
experienced the evil effects of the 
administration of these two men pro- 
bably a only of the mischief 
they had done, and were ready to 
fall foul on all who had been in any 
way connected with them, and So- 
crates was in this case the object of 
their vengeance. 

For the second charge, that of 
ridiculing the gods of Athens, there 
was probably more foundation. It 
is unlikely that Socrates, with his 
views of the Deity, could believe in 
the absurb things that the Athenians 
worshipped. It is equally unlikely 
that, with his strong feelings of the 
necessity of purifying the soul for 
its after existence, he could have 
sympathised with the gross material 
sensuality that accompanied heathen 
worship, and was even ascribed to 
heathen gods. - 

When the day came Socrates de- 
fended himself. His friends offered 
their assistance. One of them com- 
per a speech in his defence, but 

ocrates refused it as unmanly and 
unworthy of him. On his trial he 
maintainied his steadfastness. He 
was even inflexible. He repelled the 
charge of corrupting the youth. On 
the other accusations he reminded 
his judges that he had sacrificed to 
and sworn by the gods. But it was 
in vain. He was adjudged guilty, 
and sentenced to drink poison. For 
some days an Athenian custom de- 
layed the execution of the sentence. 
In the interval he saw some friends, 
and discoursed with them on the 
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usual topics and with his wonted 
serenity. One of them expressed his 
regret that he should die innocent 
“ Would you have me,” said Socrates" 
“suffer guilty?” Another proposed 
that he should make his escape. 
Socrates merely asked him if he knew 
of any place out of Attica where 
people did not die? He observed 
that in the course of nature he could 
not have much longer to live, and to 
purchase that little prolongation by 
any sacrifice of principle would be 
ignominious. Perhaps, had he been 
less “ defiant” (as Bishop Thirlwall 
terms it) to his judges, the extreme 
penalty might have been avoided. 


** Jabo Inkosi Impofu Kona” was 
the answer given to my inquiry, 
when I asked whether there were 
any elands near the kraal of my 
Kaffir visitor. ‘** Yes, sir, elands are 
there.” 

The prospéct was a very tempting 
one; iv was to pay a visit for a week 
to an almost unexplored district near 
the Imvote river, in Natal, to live 
like the Kaffirs themselves, to avoid 
houses and white men, and to en- 
dearour to supply myself, dogs, 
Kaffirs, and host, with venison or 
other game. 

The fine dry weather had set in, 
and, with the exception of a thunder- 
shower, there was no chance of rain 
for several weeks; the moon was in 
her first quarter, and she would, 
therefore, be full during my residence 
at the kraal, which 1 proposed 
making my head-quarters. My two 
horses were in admirable condition 
for a week’s desert life,—that is, 
although they were in fair wind, yet 
they had plenty of flesh upon their 
bones; for a thin horse is almost 
sure to knock up if deprived for 
any length of time of regular or 
good food, whereas, one that is fat 
seems to live on his fat when de- 
prived of all else. 

My two hunting Kaffirs were quite 
willing to accompany me on my 


journey, provided I fed them well ; 
and so, with a light reserve stock 
of provender, a plentiful supply of 
powder, bullets,small shot, and other 
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At last the day came. He took 
leave of his family with his wonted 
calmness, while his wife in a pa- 
roxysm of grief had to be removed. 
The little remaining time he spent 
with his friends. He told them that 
he looked at death as a benefit. 
When the officer appeared with the 
fatal draught, he took it, and drank 
it with the same composure; then 
walked about as he was directed to 
do till the poison began to take 
effect, on which he laid himself down, 
and, as the sun set behind the hills, 
his soul quitted its mortal tenement, 
to realise that solemn state on which 
he had been previously discoursing. 


necessary articles, I started at day- 
break in pursuit of my dark com- 
panions, who had been sent forwards 
on the previous morning. 

A ride of two days brought me 
within a few miles of the kraal of 
which I was in search ; and by in- 
quiring of the various Kaffirs, | was 
directed on my road, until at last I 
dismounted on a grassy slope, about 
fifty yards from the residence of my 
friend. Both my_ horses, being 
thoroughly trained for shooting pur- 
poses, were allowed to graze with- 
out even the restraint of a head- 
collar ; the saddles and bridles were 
therefore taken off, and given in 
temporary charge of the only Kaffir 
who eventually dared to follow me 
into a strange kraal, far away from 
his own people. 

Before we enter into conversation 
with our Kaffir: friend we shall 
have time to examine the construc- 
tion of the fabric which is spoken of 
as a krall. 

A circle of about forty yards in 
diameter is first marked out, round 
the circumference of which a thick 
palisading is erected, composed of 
tne straizhtest branches of trees. 
These branches are about three or 
four inches in diameter, and eight 
or ten feet in height. In order to 
keep them together, pliant sticks are 
passed amongst them alternately in 
and out, whilst here and there they 
are lashed together by pieces of 
bullock’s or buffalo’s hide. There 
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is only one entrance into this en- 
closure ; it is about four feet wide, 
and is made by omitting some of the 
upright palings. The sides of this 
doorway are made stronger than is 
apy other part of the palisading, 
and when it is closed, no cattle can 
either enter or depart from the en- 
closure. The door is supposed to be 
shut when two stout poles are placed 
iagonally across the opening. 

his tabric forms the exterior 
fence of the kraal. 

Within the first circle a second is 
constructed, much in the same man- 
ner, the space between each being 
about eight or nine yards; thus the 
diameter of the interior enclosure 
amounts to about twenty-two yards. 

In the space between the two 
fences, the huts or residences of the 
Kaffirs are placed. These consist 
of beehive-shaped straw buildings, 
about seven feet high in the middle, 
and about sixteen feet in diameter. 
They are built by the Kaffirs, and 
are almost always exact counterparts 
of each other. 

Two upright poles, driven deeply 
into the ground, support the roof. 
whilst the other portions of the 
framework are firmly tied to them ; 
the thatch being fastened on round 
the exterior of the framework. 

A small, low doorway serves for 
ingress and egress. This doorway 
can be closed by means of a small 
basket-work door, which is held 
firmly in its place by a stout stick 
attached to it by a piece of hide. 
The door, being rather larger than 
the doorway, is pulled close over 
it, the stick being just long enough 
to pass through the doorway when 
held Vertically, but when turned 
round horizontally, will hold the 
door firmly, because it will not pass 
throuzh the opening when it is in 
that position. 

Thus the kraal door can only be 
conveniently fa-tened by a person 
on the inside ; but by inserting the 
hand inside the doorway, it can 
sometimes be managed. About a 
dozen of these huts are placed round 
the enclosure, and are each occuvied 
by a family which is commonly 
descended from the head man of the 
kraal, which thus consists of a large 
family pom. 

The furniture of these huts con- 
sists of one or two large clay vessels, 
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several gourds of great size, a bundle 
of knobbed sticks, half-a-dozen 
assaguys, some small snuff-boxes, 
formed out of lesser gourds, a col- 
lection of bead ornaments in the 
form of bracelets, armlets and neck- 
laces, some large blocks of wood to 
serve for pillows, and a skin bag, 
in which are various odds and ends, 
such as a tobacco-pipe, a tiuder-box, 
a knife, and other useful adjuucts 
to the desert life. 

The wardrobe of both the Kaffir 
gentleman and ladies occupies no 
space, that of the men consist ng 
only of strips of hide attached to a 
string worn round the waist ; whilst 
the ladies are content with a short 
fringe of about eight inches in 
length, which they also fasten round 
their waists. When, however, the 
females visit the locality of white 
meno, or expect such an important 
event to occur as the arrival of a 
white man at their kraal, then they 
usually don a robe of ox’s hide, 
which reaches from their waist to 
their knees ; but it is evident that, 
when thus hampered, they are not 
nearly so much at their ease as when 
in their more customary and un- 
adorned condition. 

It was near the hour of sunset 
when I entered the kraal: and soon 
after the cattle were driven home, 
and were safely enclosed inside the 
inner paling. About a dozen men 
then set busily to work milking the 
cows, a performance not accom- 
plished without considerable difli- 
culty, as some of the cows were very 
unruly, and seemed to prefer the 
society of their calves to that of the 
Kaffir men. 

As soon as the mantle of darkness 
had spread itself over this wildland, 
there was an opportunity of obd- 
serving the real private life of the 
Kaffirs. The work of the day had 
been finished, and it was now the 
hour for relaxation. My saddle, 
oilskin, and blankets, were care- 
fully arranged between the two 
palisades, so that I might, when 
disposed, leave the festive scene 
within the hut, and enjoy a quiet 
sleep in a less unwholesome atmo- 
sphere. These preparations having 
been completed, [ entered one of 
the huts into which I had been fre- 
quently invited. My host was 
lounging on the ground near the 
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door, and was busily employed in 
iling up pieces of wood round a 
arge earthen vessel which was 
simmering over the fire. On the 
opposite side of the hut were two 
excessively plump and y ang Kaffir 
maidens, who were busily shaking 
a couple of gourds, in order to con- 
vert the sweet milk (nbisi) into 
thick curds (amasi). Two minute 
black urchins, who seemed to have 
escaped from a gorilla mamma, 
crawled upon the smooth floor, and 
commenced a terrific screaming 
when the dreadful vision of a horrid 
white man was presented to them. 
A leg ora neck of each was seized 
by my Kaffir host, and the two in- 
harmonious natives were cast into 
the darkness outside, where their 
screams were stopped by an ancient- 
looking dame, who rushed to the 
‘Tescue. 

Amidst the smoke and darkness 
it was difficult to discern clearly 
the who-e of the interior of the hut ; 
still I could perceive the white 
eyes of the Kaffir maidens. 

It was indeed singular to con- 
template the affinity which existed 
between apparently different mem- 
bers of the human race. Here, far 
removed from even the demi-eivili- 
zation of our early colony, were two 
young girls, who seemed more 
nearly to resemble animals than 
human beings, ana yet they exhi- 
bited those very characteristics 
which are usually practised by the 
fair daughters of the North. 

The fitful flame of the fire only 
occasionally permitted objects to be 
distinctly visible round the hut. 
The two damsels, however, had 
craftly altered their positions, so as 
to cause the shadow from the up- 
right post to conceal as much as 

ossible their faces and expressions. 

he arrival of a white visitor was a 
cause sufficient to interest the most 
apathetic old hag in the village; 
whilst it must,I well knew, be an 
event of no small importance to 
these young females, whose cu- 
wiosity is by nomeans inferior to 
that of their northern sisters. In 
spite, however, of their anxiety to 
note the various peculiarities of my 
manner and appearance, they yet 
pretended to be fully occupied in 
ates their gourds. When, how- 
-ever, they fancied that my attention 
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was taken up with the host, then 
several sly peeps would be taken, a 
sotto-voce conversation carried ov, 
and little self-satisfied laughs iu- 
dicated that they thought their 
English visitor, who wrapped up his 
body in a number of stranye-shaped 
garments, a most decided “ guy.” 

It was not long. however, before 
there was aconsiderable increase to 
our party. Three or four older men 
than my host, a coup'e of elderly 
ladies, and two young Kaffirs, ma- 
nayed to squeeze into the but. and 
we formed a cirzle round the fire. 

It might have been by chance, 
but somehow I found myeelf sitting 
crouched up on the ground with one 
of the Kaffir maidens on each side 
of me. A good desl of ** chaff” was 
going on between these dark dam- 
sels and my host ; but it was of a very 
simple description, its foundation 
being whether they would like to be 
sold to the wmlungo (white man). 

I could not, at this point of our 
proceedings, avoid drawing a com- 
parison between my then surround- 
ings and those which had existed 
about two years previousl: ,at which 
date I was staying in town. An 
evening party, or a conversazione in 
London was the scene which I pic- 
tured to my mind ; then looking 
round at my immediate neig!:bours, 
whose full, rounded forms I fear 
glistened with the slightest sus- 

icion of some unctuous material, [ 

egan speculating upon the sensa- 
tion that would be produced did I 
enter a salon in town with one of 
these damsels on either arm. Yet 
here, in the wild, glowing coun ry 
of south-eastern Africa, the whole 
“get up,” or rather the absence 
thereof, seemed to be exactly what 
it ought to be ;and I doubt whether 
it would not have seemed rather in- 
delicate, had a lady, clothed in 
European costume, appeared as one 
of the group. Letme here remark 
that, in spite of the apparent incon- 
sisiency of the conditions, yet the 
natives in this locality were a com- 
paratively moral race, and I believe 
that, taking even an extensive dis- 
trict, the Divorce Court would 
not be able to find even sufficient 
occupation to amuse it. 

I was amusing to hear the specu- 
lations and questions connected 
with the white man ; some of them 
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were remarkably shrewd, and the 
arguments that ensued in con- 
nection with some of the subjects, 
indicated logical powers of no small 
capacity. 

My meal was a simple one: a 
** coran,” cut open and grilled on a 
stick, formed as good a supper as 
any hunury hunter could desire. 
The Kuffirs feasted on a mess of 
stewed beef. and boiled corn, some 
of the latter being the common In- 

ian corn ; whilst another and a 
smaller kind, of a reddish tint, was 
plentifully supplied to each person. 
At about midnight several of the 
men left the kraal, and assembled 
in a neighbouring hut; I was told 
that they did so tor a kaluma (talk), 
so [ supposed there was some busi- 
ness on hand. Isoon heard a great 
discussion going on, the voice of 
one speaker being very earnest, and 
seeming to predominate in the talk. 
For fully three hours the voices 
were heard, afier which they may 
have continued, but sleep overcame 
me, and I was unconscious of all 
around. On the following morning, 
by dint of questioning, I ascer- 
tained the cause of their contro- 
versy ;—it was certainly a singular 
one, to European ideas. 

It seemed that one of the men of 
the kraal had purchased a wife, and 
had paid for her in part only, the 
whole sum being contingent upon 
the fruitfulness of the said wife. 
As luck would have it, the Kaffir 
found himself the father of twins in 
about a year after his marriage. 
The father of the bride, upon hear- 
ing of this event, demanded a trifle 
beyond the first-named price, in 
consequence of the great value of 
the female he had sold. The hus- 
band and his friends considered this 
claim unjust, and refused to accede 
to it ; and hence the discussion that 
I had heard during the night. 

Before daybreak on the following 
morning all the residents of the 
kraal were up; the cattle were 
turned out of the enclosure, and 
were driven by three orfour boys 
to some good grazing ground. These 
boys were armed with assagays and 
knobbed sticks, and carried with 
thom a little bag of Indian corn, as 
they were to keep watch all day. 
Tue women, with very few ex- 
ceptions, went to work in some 
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fields near ; they were hoeing some 
ground ready for a fresh crop: 
whilst a very large field of Indian 
corn near at hand, almost ready to 
pick, was watched by three or four 
young girls, who screamed and beat 
gourds when a flock of birds settled 
amongst the corn stumps. 

Two of the men, who were the 
hunters of the party, went out in 
order to examine their traps, and 
one, being armed with an old flint 
musket, told me he thought he 
could killa buck if he had some 
powder, a hint meant for my edifi- 
cation. Each individual seemed as 
though he or she knew exactly 
what was her especial work for the 
day, and went to this without ob- 
jection or doubt. It was true the 
weather was warm, and perhaps a 
European woman might have found 
the work in the field somewhat la- 
borious; but I doubt whether it 
really was hard work to these Kaflir 
women. 

After all, the life of a Kaffir, es- 
perey if he be a chief, is a very 
ree and independent one; he has 
land in plenty, cattle, generally 
horses, and always wives, and 
weapons. He wants little more 
than what he possesses ; he is waited 
upon by his wives, and has un- 
limited power over them ; his chil- 
dren are of use to him, and if they 
be daughters, are really very pro- 
fitable ; he can hunt or shoot to his 
heart’s content; can bask idly in 
the sun all day, drinking itchuala 
or smoking dakka, if such should be 
his inclinations. His crops are se- 
cure to yield him and his a pleuti- 
ful supply of food at all times, and 
his rapidly-increasing herds enable 
him to purchase with them any 
luxuries that he may wish for. 
When we compare the conditions 
which surround these peuple, and 
reflect upon the climate and fresh 
air in which they luxuriate, with 
those to which the inhabitants in 
some of our London alleys and 
courts have to submit, we un- 
doubtedly decide that the heathen 
of Africa has certainly the better 
bargain of the two, with the ex- 
ception that the resident in the foul 
air and crowded regions of London 
or of other cities in England has 
the consolation of knowing that he 
lives in a highly-civilised country. 
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One of the men at this kraal was 
@ most confirmed smoker of a kind 
of hemp. This he managed with 
the aid of an ox’s horn, and a small 

ipe fixed about the middle of it. 
The whole apparatus was his own 
manufacture, and he used it by 
placiog his mouth overthe upper part 
of the horn, and drawing the smoke 
through the pipe by this means. 

On the second evening of my ar- 
rival, a young ox had been killed at 
@ neighbouring kraal, and the na- 
tural result was a night of singing. 
These jovial nights were very queer 
affairs. 

As many Kaffirs as could cram 
themselves into one hut did so, and 
watched intently the steaming 
earthen pots on the fire; a mono- 
tonous, long-toned song being ut- 
tered by about a dozen of the men, 
who worked their arms up and down 
in a most energetic manner in time 
tothesong. Oneor two individuals 
were provided with musical instru- 
meuts, which were constructed and 
played as foilows :— 

A large vow was first formed, and 
to the wooden part of this a hollow 
gourd was fixed; from the string 
across to the bow a piece of string 
was fastened tightly; the fingers 
could, by pressing on this cross 

iece, either tighten or slacken the 
w-string, and thus, when struck 
with a piece of stick, it would alter 
its tone from high to low, according 
to the taste of the musician. Half 
a duzen of these instruments formed 
a wild and fit accompaniment to 
the strange song of the remainder. 
Tue effects produced upon a portly 
gentleman by a Turkish bath are 
slight compared to those resulting 
to the Kaffirs from about two hours’ 
** singing,” when a feast is pre- 
paring. 

It is really surprising, when we 
perceive how inflammable and dry 
are the materials of which a Kuffir’s 
hut is composed, and also that the 
fire burns in the centre of this hut, 
in which there is no chimney, that 
the fabric does not immediately catch 
tire. Great caution is certainly ne- 
cessary, for aspark even would soon 
set the place in a blaze, and there 
would probably be considerable diffi- 
culty in the inhabitants of a hut 
making their escape before they 
were severely burnt. Yet, with 


the exception of the usual accidents, 

resulting from young children crawl- 

ing in amongst the hot embers, &c., 

I rarely heard of or saw cases where 

= Kaffirs had been sufferers from 
re. 

There are few greater contrasts 
than that which we may observe 
between a Kaffir, or any black man, 
when seen in our country and when 
visited in his own land. Judging 
from the miserable outcasts whom 
one sees occasionally in England, 
we are accustomed to associate in 
our minds a half-starved beggar 
and a black man as one and the same 
thing; and hence, if we judge with- 
out reflection, we might conclude 
that a nation of these people is no- 
thing more than a vast concourse 
of the same type of individual. 

There is, however, a most marked 
distinction between the general 
style of the Kuffirs who hang about 
our colonial towns or settlement, 
and those one meets some scores of 
miles from them. 

The Kaffir is at home in his own 
wild country, and in his native 
dress ; Jet him but don a portion of 
European costume, and he looks a 
vagabond. Amidut the dense bush, 
or in the kloofs of Africa,‘a Kaffir 
is a very learned man, for he is per- 
fect master of his position, and feels 
confident therefrom. His very walk 
and manner seem different when he 
is at home to what they are when 
he is in town, or workiog for a 
white man. 

On dlmost every occasion of 
visiting a kraal, even though en- 
tirely unknown to the residents, I 
found the Kaffirs disposed not only 
to be friendly, but to be hosp’table 
(1 am referring now to those KKadirs 
within the Natal district). Only 
ouce was my reception rather 
rough, and this instance occurred 
within a few miles of Natal Bay. 

It happened that, having been 
hunting all day, [ entered a small 
village in order to purchase some 
amasi, and hearing voices proceed- 
ing from the interior of a kraal, I 
dismounted, and hailed the inmates, 
who, upon hearing my voice, were 
at once silent. Seeing no reason 
for this, I removed the door which 
covered the entrance, «ni looked 
into the hut. There were two or 
three men and some old women 
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sitting around the fire, but the 
most prominent figure was that of 
a dwarf, whose appearance was so 
hideous, that it nearly es de- 
scription. To a body of about three 
feet in length were appended legs 
of about one foot, and arms which 
would have suited a man of six feet 
in height. His head was about 
twice -the size of that of a full- 
grown man, whilst the broad fore- 
head and deep-set eyes gave eurn- 
est of a mind with power for 
either good or evil, The expres- 
sion of his face—which may truly 
be called the index of the mind— 
was villanous in the extreme, and 
the whole character of this indi- 
vidual was so like what we are told 
is that of our greatest enemy, that 
at first I almost doubted aaelen 
I had not thus suddenly intruded 
upon his majesty’s privacy. My 
doubts were almost confirmed, when 
the monster fixed his eyes upon me, 
and abused me in the choicest 
Kaffir. He then half crawled, half 


pushed himself close to the door- 
way, and grinned at me like a 
baboon, making threatening ges- 
tures as though he purposed to hurl 


at me an assagay, which he held 
in his hand. This unexpected re- 
ception surprised me, for usually 
the K: flirs were very glad to par- 
take of a pinch of snuff, a plenti- 
ful supply of which I carried for 
their express gratification. So I 
slowly withdrew from the hut. As 
I retreated, the little wretch wad- 
dled out and shewed his misshapen 
carcass, at the sight of which my 
old dog stuck bis tail between his 
legs ahd fled. Some of the other 
Men came out and asked me to 
leave. They stated that the dwarf 
did not like white men, and was not 
well. I believe that 1 interrupted 
some incantation, and so raised this 
crea'ure’s ire. I reflected that if 
all Kaffir detormity was like this, 
their custom of destroying cripples 
Was not a very mistaken one. 
Aiter repeated visits to various 
Zulu kraals in the Natal district and 
its immediate neigh bourhood,! came 
to the conclusion that there is much 
to approve in the Kuffir charac- 
ter. They are undoubtedly brave 
men, honest to a rare degree, tem- 
perate even under temptation, and 
contented with their lot in life. 


The Zulu Kaffrs. 
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When, however, their temper is 
raised, and they once commence 
war, they are bloodthirsty to a de- 
gree, men, women, and children 
being destroyed without mercy. 
As bunting companions, however, 
especially if we do not require from 
them too much self-sacrifice, they 
are admirable; and thus for follow- 
ing a spoor, stalking an old buffalo, 
or hunting out a wounded buck, 
the Zulu Kaffir almost realises 
Cooper’s ideals in the character of 
Chingacvook aad his’ son Le Cerf 
Agile. The Kaffirs are a very gen- 
tlemanly set of men, there being 
much in their manner that seems to 
indicate a species of training. 
Their questions, when you visit 
them, are not by any means imper- 
tinent. When visiting some white 
men in Africa, all kinds of curious 
nine are put to you, probably 
rom curiosity, but they strike one 
as odd. For example, a traveller 
must not be offended if he be asked 
by a man, at whose house he stops 
for an hour to rest, how old he is >. 
whether he be nm:arried ; if not, why 
not ; how many brothers and sisters 
he has; whether he can swim, and 
so on; and the answer to these 
queries are discussed, and probably 
laughed at before your face by the 
family circle. When a Kaffir meets 
you be usually addresses you with 
Sarcar bonar Inkcsi (good morning ; 
or, I see you well, chief), Then 
he will wait for you to speak to 
him, after which he probably will 
say, Chelar pelar’s indarbar (tell 
me the news). This news may be 
rumours of wars, news of ships ar- 
riving, any intelligence connected 
with game in the vicinity, aud so 
on. Perhaps he will then ask for a 
little snuff ; but if you inform him 
that your stock of snuff is fini-hed, 
he usually offers you his own gourd 
from which to take a pinch. It is 
quite a sight to see a Koffir take 
his snuff. He sits down in a busi- 
ness-like manner, and as though he 
really meant to enjoy himself ; takes 
the little stopper out of his snuff- 
gourd, and empties a quantity of 
snuff on to the upper part of his 
thumb. This will be the allowance 
for only one nostril. Heaving @ 
deep sigh, he then takes a tremen- 
dous sniff at his thumb, and thus 
draws up kalf his allowance. The 
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process is repeated for the other 
nostril, after which the tears usually 
course down his cheeks, as he 
pesidly sits, the most enviable of 

affirs. 

Until I tried genuine Kaffir snuff, 
T was not aware of the intoxicating 
effects of tobacco taken in this 
shape. But that it is so I practi- 
cally proved on one occasion, when 
in the bush; the effect, however, 
lasts, only a few minutes, and is 
principally confined to a kind of 
giddiness, 
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Although occasionally given to 
bathe, I fear that the Kaffirs must 
be set down as rather a dirty race, 
a@ morning or evening wash being 
barely thought of ; but we may 
hope that, as the Kaffirs progress, 
they may develop in this respect. 

After about eight days’ residence 
amongst the people of this kraal, I 
returned to Natal, having seen a 
beautiful country, and discerned 
many strange peculiarities besides 
those spoken of in this paper. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF BERMUDA. 


I was in the Bermuda islands 
during the most eventful year in 
the peaceful lives of the inhabitants 
of those bright and sunny spots on 
the wide Atlantic. ‘Ihe great 
notoriety which Nassau, New 


Providence, gained as a rendezvous 
for blockade-runners during the 
late civil war in America, led to 
that port being closely watched by 
federal cruisers, and consequently 


very naturally induced bluckade- 
running speculators to look out for 
other places from which to carry on 
their venturesome, but very lucra- 
tive trade. 

Bermuda was particularly well 
suited for this purpose, lying in 
the middle of the Atlantic, and 
surrounded by coral reefs at nine 
miles distance from the shore, to 
attempt to pass which, without an 
island pilot, would prove ruinous 
to any vesse! drawing even five feet 
of water. The blockade-runners 
being provided each with a pilot, 
could set at defiance the efforts of 
the Federal cruisers when they had 
once sighted the land—darting into 
a labyrinth of rocks, winding and 
turning at every moment, escaping 
destruction by a few feet, they 
could easily escape from the fastest- 
vessel in the Federal navy. Soin 
a short time Bermuda almost sur 
passed Nassau as a blockade-run- 
ning depot. 

The inhabitants of Bermuda say 
there are there three hundred and 
sixty-five islands (an island forevery 
day in the year) ; but I am inclined 


to believe this to be a happy delu- 
sion of theirs, as I could never 
approach that uumber, even when I 
counted every rock which appeared 
above water. There are a hundred 
and one islands upon which trees 
grow, and forty or fi'ty of which 
are inhabitated. The Main is'and, 
St. George’s island, Tuck: r’s island, 
Ireland island, and Boasy island, 
comprise the principal islunds of 
Bermuda. The residence of the 
governor is at the capital, Hamilton, 
ou the Main island ; but St. George’s 
is the commercial town, owing to 
its having a good harbour, perfectly 
land-locvcked, and of considerable 
size and depth. 

The blockade-running business 
was altoyether confined to St. 
George’s, which caused great jea- 
lousy to the Hamiltonians. There 
were rival newspapers on those two 
islands (Main Islands and &t. 
George’s), and they carried on a 
perpetual war upon one another, 
taking the American style of per- 
sonal abuse as their standard. All 
this, no doubt, increased the sale of 
their papers, and was very interest- 
ing to the oldinhabitants ; but toa 
stranger like myself it appeared 
highly ridiculous. 

Previous to the American civil 
war the Bermudians lived by the 
cultivation of early vegetables for 
the New York markets, the manu- 
facture of arrowroot, and the 
various business that a large naval 
station creates. 

There was but one regiment of 
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Infantry, anda company of Artillery 
and Engineers there. I had almost 
forgotten to mention that during 
the winter season a great number 
of disabled vessels put into St. 
George’s, and many were wrecked 
on the reefs, so that wreckers made 
a fairtrade. There was also a good 
business to be done by fishermen ; 
and a few years ago Bermuda was 
a large convict station, and of course 
the convicts had to be fed, and the 
rofit of all they consumed went 
into the pockets of the islanders. 
All the roads and public buildings, 
fortifications, &c., were built by the 
convicts, and some of these works 
must have taken a very great 
expense of time and labour. 

The scenery of the Bermuda 
islands is beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. They are of coral formation, 
and consequently, there is only a 
foot or a foot and a-half of soil 
covering the peculiar sort of sand- 
stone of which the islands are 
composed. ‘Lhe only trees of any 
size that are to be seen are the 
cedars, and all the islands are 
covered with them. They grow 
sometimes from the tops of houses 
and walls. Of the smaller sorta, 
oleandra and geranium predomi- 
nate. The appearance of groups 
of these little islands, covered with 
the graceful cedar, and the bright 
red and white oleandra, and the 
various coloured geraniuais, in the 
_ mnidst of the glassy, peagreen water, 
with the branching coral visible at 
any depth underneath, is exceed- 
ingly lovely. 

On .Tucker’s Island there are 
canes of considerable size and singu- 
lar beauty. It is here that Tom 
Moore’s gourd-tree is, which still 
bears hisname. It is a lovely spot, 
shaded from the rays of the sun by 
dense foliage, and walled in by high 
hedges of zeraniums, which here 
grow to several feet in height ; soft 
and mossy under foot, leading down 
to a fine sandy beach, upon which 
are strewn curious shells and bright- 
tinted seaweeds, only to be met 
with on coral islands. 

The population is about eleven 
thousand, a little more than half of 
whom are white men, and the 
remaind-r coloured. It was only 
thirty-five years since they were 
emancipated here. I only met with 
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a few old negroes who remembered 
having seen slaves, and they said 
they regretted ever having been 
freed on their own account, but 
rejoiced that their children were 
free. They said, very truly, if they 
were slaves they would now in 
their old age have no work to do. 
The Bermudian, black or white, is 
not long-lived ; it is rare to seea 
man over sixty years of age. 

I have seen negroes in the north- 
ern and southern States of America, 
in the West Indies, and in Canada, 
as slaves and as freedmen ; and I[ 
must say that the Bermuda negro 
is far superior to any I have seen. 
He is civil and industrious when he 
gets any start in life ; that is, if he 

as a plot of land ora small shop ; 
but when he is only a working man 
he is as lazy and improvideut as his 
fellows elsewhere, though always 
more polite. I account for this in 
the following manner. There were 
no large plantations at Bermuda, 
and the bondage was but a nominal 
one; and, owing to the large pro- 
portion of white people with whom 
the slaves were in daily and constant 
intercourse, they became civilised ; 
and after they were freed, the legis- 
lature established a very thorough 
system of general education. I 
never met a black man in Bermuda 
who could not read and write. 
They have a great taste for music, 
and are always singing and play- 
ing on musical instruments. The 
morality of the coloured race is 
very low. Certainly they are as a 
rule sober and honest, and four 
policemen were found suflicient, 
previous to the blockade business, 
tokeep the peace in the whole of 
the Bermudas ; but then, while the 
population is increasing, the num- 
ber of marriages is on the decrease. 

** A change came o’er the spirit 
of the dream ” of the sleepy island- 
ers when the first blockade-ruoner 
made its appearance in the still 
waters of St. George’s harbour, 
where, except upon the day when 
the fortnightly West Indian mail 
steamer called in for a few hours, 
nothing was to be seen but an 
occasional fishing boat, or the com- 
missariat boat, going down to the 
dockyard and Boar Island. Now, 
all was stir and bustle, Kinz Cotton 
was to bring health and happiness 
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to all except the unlucky soldier, 
who would only have to pay more 
for any little comforts he might buy 
with his scanty pay. Day after day 
more vess-ls arrived ; ships came 
from England, from Halifsx (Nova 
Scotia), and from New York and 
Boston ; for although the Yankee 
might disapprove of the attempt to 
run into ‘ Dixie” the means of 
assisting his brothers in the south 
in their efforts to rend asunder the 
starry banner, yet the almighty 
dollar stifled any qualms of con- 
science, and he sent his share of 
flour aud biscuits in American flour- 
barrels, and salted beef in kegs. 
More steamers ; and now commen- 
ced the painting of their huils of a 
slate colour, the better to evade the 
vigilance of the lynx-eyed look- 
-out.son board the blockading squad- 
rons off Charleston and Wilming- 
on. 

Hundreds of strangers arrived ; 
the one hotel was crowded and 
every house became a lodging- 

. house. New warehouses were 
built ; mountains of snowy cotton 
were piled up in all directions. 
Every steamer coming from the 
south brought crowds of southern 
families, who, tired of the wear and 
harpships which they had to endure, 
were glad of the opportunity of run- 
ning the blockade, and eventually 
enjoying the blessings of peace. 
New shops were opened on every 
side, and tents and booths covered 
the hills, upon which, a few weeks 
before, nothing was to be seen but 
the sweet-scented sage-plant, and 
blossoming geranium. The island 
was soon filled with Jews ; and, in 
fact, men of all countries were to 
be seen there. The original Ber- 
mu‘ian was lost in the crowd- 

In many respects the Bermudian 
resembles the American ; like him, 
uses the same slangy expressions, 
‘and the same pecuiiarity of intonat- 
ing his words through the nose; 
but, alas! he lacks the untiring 
energy and enterprise which charac- 

erise their fellow-countrymen of 
Washington. In Bermuda, a man 
of old family and considerable pro- 
perty does not consider it deroga- 
tory to his social position to stand 
behind a counter and retail goods 
to all purchasers ; will send his sons 
and daughters to Europe to obtain 
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the best education that money can 
procure, and they will return and 
do likewise. This is, to a certain 
extent, the same in Canada, and in 
all new countries. A new regi- 
ment arriving at Bermuda cannot 
understand this, and the officers 
are puzzled to know where the nice 
people live, of whom the goint-out 
regiment spoke so favourably. 
They say, “ everybody seems to be 
in trade here;”’ but after awhile 
their prejudices are blunted, and 
they find that trade does make the 
Bermudian gentleman less a gentle- 
man, or a worse fellow. 

The Bermudians have no enter- 
prise ; a great portion of their trade 
was from the wrecking business, 
and vessels putting in in distress, 
and yet year after year they saw all 
that business go to St. Thomas and 
Nassau, because there no means of 
repairing disabled vessels in Bers 
muda. Vessels came in and got 
some temporary repairs done, and 
then sailed for one of the latter 
places, where there were dry and 
floating docks, A few hundred 
pounds would have remedied this, 
and there was no lack of money in 
Bermuda. Again, they have been 
for thirty years talking about con- 
necting the main island with St. 
George’s by a causeway, and yet up 
to 1864 not a stone was laid. 

It is not at all to be wondered at 
that the stranger took most of the 
business out of the hands of the 
sleepy inhabitants. The price of 
provisions rose as if a famine was in 
the land. The wages of the negroes 
varied from ten to sixteen shillings 
a-day, and the hotel charges were 
most exorbitant. So, for two or 
three months in the year 1863, 
everything went very smoothly for 
the Bermuda blockade-runters, not 
a steamer was caught, and money 
was made faster than ever at a gold- 
digging. The negroes struck for a 
pound a day, and when it was re- 
fused to them they set fire to the 
southern cotton, and about forty 
thousand pounds worth was de- 
stroyed. 

There was a Confederate States 
ageut (Major W.) and a staff of offi- 
cials from the Richmond War Office 
at this time at St. George’s They 
had an arsenal and stores of every 
description, which they shipped by 





the blockade-runners on the ont- 
ward trip. The harbour was full 
of steamers flying the Confederate 


The feeling of the Bermudians 
was strongly in favour of the South- 
ern cause—I might say, wildly so; 
and the Americas consul’s flag was 
was frequently pulled down, and 
finally the fag-staff was found 
broken. 

Some Yankee visitors arrived in 
St. George’s, and finding it very un- 
pleasant to have the secession flag 
planted in their faces on every occa- 
sion, and in the hotels and boarding- 
houses hearing nothing but abuse 
of Yankees and Yankeedom, they 
removed their habitation to Hamil- 
ton, at which place there is a very 
fine hotel, kept by a Yankee, and 
conducted on Ya: kee principles. 
Soon after they left St. George’s, 
an inoffensive individual came to 
stop at the hotel, and the people 
there heard that he was a Yankee 
spy, and asked him to leave. A 
crowd collected outside the hotel, 
and the poor fellow would have been 
roughly handled, only that some of 
us formed an escort for him until he 
was well on his way to Hamilton. 
The unfortunate man was never in 
America, and had no bias to one 
side or the other; so his surprise 
was great when we informed him of 
the danger he’ was in. 

On the 4:h of July, the great fes- 
tival of all Americans, there was a 
pic-nic given by the blockade-run- 
ners on Tucker’s Island, and they 
very properly selected that part of 
the island where Tom Moore's cala- 
bash tree is. We visited the canes, 
and roamed about the island for 
some time, and then had dinner 
under the shade of the trees; and 
after dinner there was a g:eat deal 
of speeching, proposing of toasts, d&c. 
** The cause of southern Independ- 
ence,” ‘* Queen Victoria’s Health,” 
&c., were proposed ; and ‘* Dixi:,” 
the national hymn of the land, sang 
very lively, standing up. In the 
evening we had a very pleasant sail 
back to St. George’s. 

A few days after this pic-nic, the 
** Florida,” of great renown as a 
southern privateer, arrived under 
the command of Captain Moffit, of 
the Confederate States navy, and 
anchored in St. George’s Harbour. 
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This steamer has been described as 
a low, rakish-looking craft, and she 
certainly well-deserved that d scrip- 
tion. There was something very 
mischievous-looking about her whole 
appearance, that would at once 
strike the eye even of the most ordi- 
nary landsman. She carried six 
84's, and a hundred-pounder swivel 
gun, and a crew of about a hundred 
and fifty, the greater number of 
whom were English sailors, many of 
them old men of-war’s men. They 
had been at sea for several months, 
aud had taken some prizes, and on 
their arrival at Bermuda, were paid 
their arrears of pay and their shares 
of prize-money, and permitted to go 
ashore by detachments. 

When it is taken into considera- 
tion that they had been so long at 
sea, and the adventurous sort of 
life they were leading, together 
with the fact that they had plenty 
of money in their pockets, their 
conduct was very good. The 
soldiers in the regiment, in gar- 
rison, had a theatre, and on the 
arrival of the ‘‘ Florida,” it was 
crowded with sailors. The band 
played “ Dixie,” out of compliment 
to them, and they were in high 
good-humour. The officers were 
entertained by the governor and 
the military messes. 

When the * Florida” arrived, she 
saluted the fort at St. George’s, 
and as the guns rang out in reply 
from the fort, the excitement of 
the Southern men on the island 
was very great. It was the first 
time their flag was saluted by a 
foreign power. 

All through the winter of 1863, 
the blockade-running increased, and 
a great number of the steamers 
were captured.: They could only 
run on the dark nights; so that 
during half the month they had to 
remain at Bermuda at anchor, and 
as the dark nights approached, 
there was preparation and stir 
amongst them, and then, one by 
one, they sailed‘out of the harbour 
with the good wishes of all they left 
behind them. 

One day, early in 1864, I joined 
a fishing party, and having obtained 
a good boat and a few native fisher- 
men, we sailed beyond the reefs 
aud cast our lines. We had not 
been there long when we saw two 
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steamers approaching from the 
southwards, which we soon dis- 
covered to be a blockade-runner 
with a Yankee cruiser in chase. 
They headed straight for us, and 
in a few moments we saw a cloud 
of white smoke, followed by the re- 
port of a gun, which was repeated 
every two or three minutes for 
some time. Thecruiser seemed to 
gain on the blockade-runner, but 
they were both now close to the 
reefs that the pursued one had a 
certainty of escaping if the pursuer 
could not succeed in hitting it be- 
tween wind and water. The block- 
ade-runner was soou up with us, 
and as it passed us, we stood in 
our boat waving our hats and cheer- 
ing. The captain was ordering the 
flags to be hoisted in defixnce of 
his Yankee enemy, and all on board 
returned our cheers. On cawe the 
Yankee cruiser, and presently 
“bang” wenta shot over our heads, 
which plunged into the water seve- 
ral yurds astera of the intended 
prize. Our boatmen threw tuem- 
selves flat in the bottom of the 
boat, and nothing could persuade 
them to get up and assist us in 
getting the boat out of the line of 
fire. The blockade-runner was now 
safe, as it was inside the reels; and 
as the Yankee passed us we in- 
dulged ina little quiet joking, which 
they did not seem to approve of. 
Vast numbers of Southern prison- 
ers, who had escaped from North- 
ero prisons, arrived daily, and the 
accounts they gave of their adven- 
tures while travelling through the 
States, after their escape, was very 
interesting. Amongst the number 
was General John Morgan, of the 
Confederate States historic army, 
who succeeded in making a tunnel 
through which he escaped from his 
cell in the Uhio Penitentiary, and 
after many adventures reached 
Canada, where he met with friends 
who assisted him in reaching Ber- 
muda, Lieutenant Brain, of the 
Confederate States navy, was also 
here about this time. He seized 
the United States steamer “ Chesa- 
peake ” at Portland (Maine), with a 
crew of some twenty men, who took 
passage on board, and at night tuok 
command of the vessel from the 
officers by force. He afterwards 
seized aud burned the “ Ruanoke,”’ 
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by similar means. He was after- 
wards. in New York, tried on 
the charge of murder and piracy, 
although he was at the time of those. 
acts a commissioned officer in the 
service of a belligerent. As the 
warm weather came on, rumours of 
yellow fever at Nassau were wa'ted 
about, and the ’Mudians looked 
serious, for there were vessels 
daily arriving from that port, and 
the chances were that St. George’s 
would not escape the epidemic, 
The town was dreadfully cro.ded 
at this time, and not over clean, so 
there were yood reasons for being 
alarmed. There were as many as 
twelve siilors sleeping in one room 
in many of the lodging-houses, and 
altogether a more unpleasant place 
for fever to break out.in could not 
well be imagined. 

It was the interest of the mer- 
chant to hide the fact of yellow 
fever being in the islend, as in that 
case the blockade running would be. 
transferred from their shores; so 
when the fever did break out, it 
was said that they contrived to 
keep it secret, how truly will never 
be known. ‘Lhe first case was that 
of a sailor who came from Nassau, 
and contrived to get ashore while 
his ship was in quarantine; this 
case was followed by many others 
within a few days, and before a 
week was over there wasa panic. I 
met a Jew who came by the mail 
steamer from Halifax, aud I never 
before witnessed fear so visinly de- 
picted upon the human countenance 
as upon his, when he heard the ex- 
aygerated stories of death from the 
much-dresded yellow Jack. He 
went back to the steamer after being 
an hour on shore, and took passage 
to St. Thomas, although his busi~ 
ness was in Bermuda, and | after- 
wards heard that he died on the 
passage to that island. 

Day after day the number of 
deaths increased, and all the block- 
ade-runners left the island, all busi- 
ness was stopped, and the rush to 
getaway was tremendous. A vessel 
leaving the island for any place 
was crowded with runaways, glad 
to get accommodation anywhere on 
board, and. very often the fever 
broke out on board, and they fared 
worse than if they had remained. 

There was a man stopping at the 
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hotel at this time who had a great 
horror of yellow Jack, and eve 
morning at breakfast he could telt 
the exact number of deaths dur- 
ing the night in the town, 
and would speak of nothing else 
but that disagreeable subject. At 
last the fever broke out in the 
house, and he disappeared, and 
was never again heard of. He may 
have gone mad, and committed 
suicide, or, still more likely, hid 
himself upon one of the vessels 
leaving, when he had failed to ob- 
tain a passage. Day by day our 
numbers in the hotel became less, 
and the table d’héte, that used to be 
so crowded, had now but three cr 
four covers laid. It was melancholy 
to walk about the deserted streets 
and see the empty harbour, lately 
so full of ships. ‘There was a fetid 
odour in the air, and everything 
had a plague-stricken appearance. 

The doctors were comple ely 
‘eclipsed by the native nurses, some 
of whom went about paying pro- 
fessional visits, and giving orders to 
the other nurses to carry out. The 
military suffered most at this sickly 
season—and, poor fellows, they were 
most to be pitied. They had no 
means of running away; they did 
not come there through any hope of 
gain; they did not benefit by the 
wealth which the new trade brought 
to the island; they were serving 
out the time of their exile, and for 
them there was no escape, “‘ there's 
but to do and die.” Funerals on 
every side; the dead march con- 
stantly sounding; every day hear- 
ing of the death of some acquaint- 
ance, it was truly a gloomy place, 
and yet it was a beautiful spot, but 
deadly as it was beautifui. 
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There was a discharged Irish 
soldier in St. George’s, a devout 
worshipper at the shrine of Bacchus 
—indeed, he was seldom to be seen 
sober, and when he had drunk him- 
self into stupidity, he would lie 
under the cedars to sleep. In this 
state he was found by some negroes 
who were employed by the corpora- 
tion to bury the dead, and conveyed 
by them to the graveyard, as they 
thought him dead, and thought he 
had died from yellow fever. They 
laid him down close by one of the 
graves, dug in the sandstone soil, 
and went to bring a shovel, &c., to 
bury him. During their absence 
he awoke from his drunken slumber, 
and when he saw them returning, 
and divined their object, he set 
upon them likea wild beast, and 
nearly killed one of them. Many 
stories werecurrent of sailors having 
been buried alivein this manner. 

The military were moved from 
island to island, and encamped but 
with no good result: they stiil con- 
tinued to die. Medical officers 
were sent from Canada; allof whom 
took the fever, and one half died. 
At last when the fever had spent its 
force, and had almost disappeared, 
the troops were taken in military 
transports to Halifax. The grave- 
yards were filled, and hundred of 
graves are to be seen outside the 
walls. 

As the cold weather approached 
the yellow fever disappeared, and 
the blockade-runners once more 
made their appearance, the troups 
returned from Halifax, and ail the 
Jews and motley adventures were 
once more to be seen crowding the 
narrow street of St. George’s. 

H. O’Brien. 


POETRY. 


Pato has been roughly handled 
for his edic! azainst the poets ; but, 
doubtiess, he who was a poet him- 
self of the first order must have 
had stern reason for his policy, and 
that reason we find in the general 
‘ corruption of society, which had 
been mainly caused by the mytho- 


logic fictions of the poets, who 
were the popular theologists, and 
who, by these fables, instead of 
raising man to a true conception 
of the divine, brought down the 
divine to the conception of man. 
When we consider, however, 
that poetry is an indestructible ele- 


1 “A Glimpse of Spring,’”’ ‘ Gertrude’s Dower,” and other poems. By Rebecca 
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ment of human nature, and may be 
of incalculable use to the statesman 
and legislator, by being made the 
handmaid of religion and law, we 
may wonder what little countenance 
in general it receives from state 

olicy, and why such a sage as 

lato should not rather have en- 
deavoured to reform and regulate 
it than to ban it altogether—a feat, 
in the nature of things, quite im- 
possible. 

It is beside our present purpose 
to pursue this subject, but we have 
little doubt did Plato live in our 
time, or were his poets like ours, 
we bad never heard of his severity, 
or perhaps we should say his seve- 
rity had been directed rather 
against individuals than against the 
tribe. This moral superiority of 
modern to ancient poetry we may 
fairly claim as largely ours, and set 
it im unquestionably to the 
credit of Christian intluence. 

At this we may rejoice ; for when 
he national taste is pure, there is no 
more effectual check upon licentious 
fancy. And, on the other hand, 
fancy the mother of literature 
being chaste, health and fertilit 
are conveyed to the general mind. 
Far are we, we trust, from the time 
when the indignant Muse scourges 
flayitious vice, and corruption is 
but another name for the cancer 
which devours civilisation; for, 
auspiciously, while the chief poet of 
our time draws his rarest gems 
from the Arthurian cycle of legends 
—the epoch of British heroism the 
most briliiant—the other shaft of 
the great Celtic mine, the Gaelic, 
though long neglected, is not alto- 
gether unexplored. There are busy 
hands at work fingering buried 
parchments, and taking down the 
dim traditions which still float from 
lip to lip in Munster and Connaught, 
the Hebrides and Highlands. 

From this source the fair au- 
thoress of the volume, which has 
given rise to these remarks, derives 
some of her inspiration. Two of 
the prettiest tales—to wit, the “Mer- 
maid’s Revenge,” and “ Kithne,’’ the 
one a Scottish legend of the my- 
thologic class, the other an [rish 
tale of the historico-romantic kind 
—are taken from it. The latter 
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is a famous tale, in which King 
Cormac, the Arthur of Ireland, is 
the principal figure, and told by 
Keating, the [rish historian, in his 
happiest vein—the foundation, pro- 
bubly, of the English popular ba !ad, 
“King Cophetua” and the “ Beg- 
ger-maid.” In the hands of the Irish 
bards it is expanded, and forms 
one of the m»st pleasing pastorals 
of our ancient literature. 

There are some of these poems 
which evince the authoress to have 

assed through a certain cycle of 

eart-experience, in which we are 
a to find a healthy tone of moral 

eroism—there is a scorn of mean. 
ness, indignation against studied in- 
sult, no less than patience under 
bereavement, self-co.solation under 
disapp »intment —we may say, in 
general, that when her tone is reli- 
gious, religion puts on no airs, her 
spirituality being as spontaneou; as 
transparent, and though her muse 
loves to bathe oftener in Jordan’s 
stream than in her native Finn, yet 
here and there we have noticed, 
while there is no vestige of sectarian 
prejudice or passion, a fact we may 
as well congratulate the awakening 
north on as the gifted authoress, 
occasioaally escapes a sentiment 
which evinces a patriotism which ia 
not provincial. 

The style of the book is simple, 
somewhat conventional in phrase, 
eschewing all affectation of orna- 
ment, no less than exaggeration of 
sentiment—the muse is a homely, 
well-attired matron, who finds her- 
self at home in the circle of home-~ 
affections, and at the family al- 
tar, turning away with instinctive 
delicacy trom foreiga tinsel and 
studied conceit—yet she hath the 
wisdom, as ia the poem of the 
‘© Two Peonies.” and others, to ex- 
tract the finest moral essence from 
weeds and fading flowers, which 
sometimes, as in ‘* Alexander the 
Great,” and ‘* Maria Theresa,” rises 
toa solemnity approaching grandeur 
—a gratifying fact, as it raises our 
expectations of her future efforts, 
and proves the singing-bird which 
loves to haunt the valley and stream, 
is capable of a bolder flight. 

The author of another little vo- 
lume! informs us, in a modest pre- 


1 Rhymes and Sonnets, by R. C. F. Hannay. Mr. R. Gravatt, 11, King-street, 
Cheapside, London, 
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face, that many of his poems have 
already won “* disinterested praise 
from competent ciitics” We 
heartily endorse their criticism, 
finding in its pages healthy senti- 
ment, refinement, «nd humane and 
generous feeling. There is no mor- 
bidity, no mysticism, but whole- 
some humanity. The pieces en- 
titled “Lazarus,” ‘“Tares in the 
Wheat,” ** A Lost Li e,” are excel- 
lent ; * Embroidery ” and ‘ Cousin 
Amy ”’ elegant and musical ; “ Chat- 
terbox” is a domestic idyll which 
“deserves to be a favour te at every 
fireside. We extract the opening 
verse : 


“I've a wee bit lassie, just three years 


9. , 

With bonny blue eyes and locks of 
gold ; 

Spry as a squirrel, sly as a fox, 

And weve christened our darling 
Chatterbox.” 


SOCIETY IN THE 


THERE! my title is written, and 
mow that most important part of 
any one’s MS. is settle, 'et me ask 
myself, Who cares for Schwarz- 
*walden society P 

Not many, perhaps; but the title 
is alliterative, and then every one 
likes a little gossip, and to be told 
‘how other people manage matters. 
‘Our light literature—that of all 
pations—is a convincing proof of 
‘the curiosity each branch of society 
feels as to the doings of the rest. 

I was established in the midst of 
an out-of-fhe-way little town, which 
‘led a comfortable, thriving life in 
‘one of the most beautiful parts of 
southern Germany. It did a nice 
‘little business with its neightour- 
hood, just what it could transact 
before its 12 o’clock dinner; had 
‘its vineyards and numerous brew- 
-eries, and its herds; it never ex- 
ported anything. therefore all the 
necessaries of life were to be had at 
‘a price that might seem incredibly 
small to English readers. It lived 
‘in itself and for itself, with a garri- 
son and university, just to keep it 
from utter stagnation. It had a 
little newspaper consisting cf two 
-or three pages, and a little theatre. 
If a stranger came to the town, it 
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The interest of such a topic never 
fades—perennial, like the flowers of 
Paradise. The second part of the 
book is composed of “ Sebastopol 
Sonnets,” being a rythmical record 
of the facts of that great siege and 
the feelings incidental to it. Mr. 
Hannay’s muse is both heroic 
and tender. The sonnets headed 
“Alma.” “ Balaklava,” ‘* Inker- 
mann,” are all alike vigorous and 
poetic; “The Bride” and others 
pathetic, and firm the “ mother 
side” of the great question of war. 
Most of the poems have already 
graced the payes of this and other 
Mayazines, and in their collected 
form, we cordially commend this 
little volume to all purchasers of 
poetry, well assured that many of 
the “ Rhymes” will be read and 
re-read with pleasure. 

M. 


SCHWARZWALD. 


was but fora day ortwo,—in at one 
gate, out at the other, just enough 


to keep two hotels going. The ob- 
noxious Pariah saw the gem of a 
cathedral, and climbed up a moun- 
tain or two, looking down on the 
wee town, which nestled so snugly 


under the hills. He gazed on the 
bright landscape, on the broad 
plain, stretching on till it touches 
the Rhine, and is bounded by the 
hills of France—a plain dotted 
with village and grove, and streaked 
by broad road, unwinding their 
white lines in all directions. He 
traced the little river which, un- 
contaminated by trade, sparkled 
and splashed and hurried on, to 
lose itself in the mighty stream, 
and looked like a silver ribbon 
winding over an outspread mantle 
of green velvet. He turned again 
to the wooded heights rising one 
above the other, all thickly clothed 
in every variety of verdure; the 
snowy tops of some now flashing in 
the sun, now mingling with some 
white cloud. He saw this, and ad- 
mired the loveliness, the richness 
of the scene. But then he went 
away egain; the most adventurous 
discover-r never-thought of settling 
here. Those ‘ were the days when 
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Thalaia was young,” the golden 
days of our poor dear town. 

At last, wild, speculative men, 
“ fremd”’ every one of them, some, 
too, with suspiciously dark hair and 
hook noses, began to buy land in 
a straight line before the ramparts ; 
then workmen followed, who piled 
up the ground in some places, cut 
it down in others; and suddenly the 
town awoke to the fact that a rail- 
road was panting and snorting and 
puffing away at the miraculous rate 
of forty mules an hour, close to its 
very doors. lt did not at first see all 
the miseries attendant on the steam- 
ing monster; no, it was too innocent. 
Besides, it was so well guarded, it 
could never be corrupted by 
chanze. It pointed with pride to 
its sister university—Heidelberg. 
There the students wrre always 
makiog a spektakel Anglice row; 
here tney might not rase their 
voices after eleven :—in a'l univer- 
sity towns at a quarter to eleven 
a bell is rung, and then the guests 
beyin to leave the beerhouses, which 
must be closed at eleven. There 
half the population were Jews; 
here a Jew was not allowed to pass 
even one night, except at the bien- 
nial tairs, and then they were com- 

elled to use one particular ion, 

ept solely for their use. In the 
fail of last year the Jews were, for 
the first time, admitted to common 
rights and allowed to settle. Noj; 
the town snapped its finyers at the 
railroad, and turned round to take 
another nap; but, poor dear old 
thing, it has never had a good 
sound sleep since. People would 
make a noise. There was the re- 
volution of 1848; and, somehow or 
other, no one has had a day’s quiet 
siuce the railroad stretched its iron 
feelers over those luxuriant mea- 
dows. 

This was the state of the town 
when we came into it; but since 
then what a change has taken 
place! The young men would not 
stay at home with that locomotive 
passing and repassing before them; 
two trunk-makers sprung up; peo- 
ple began to move about and to 
grow speculative; foreizners—Rus- 
sian and English—came, attracted 
by the extreme beauty of the spot, 
and the cheap prices of everything 
—intending to settle, too; but there 
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were no houses. We had the best 
of the only three apartments to be 
Jet in the place; our rent was in- 
stantly tripled. Without waiting 
to see if their geese would lay golden 
eggs, the simple townsfolk killed 
tuem all at once. They asked 
enormous sums for most uncomfort- 
able lodyings ; and when they had 
frightened every one away, they 
decided to build. The town was to 
build six houses, containing three 
flats each! It took two years to 
come to this momentous decision, 
and two more to lay the foundations; 
meanwhile, whoever wanted a house 
was told, in every variety of tone, 
that “ the town was going to build.” 
Some shook their heads at such a 
wild speculation, others foretold a 
golden harvest ; but every one dis- 
covered that the necessities of life 
had become much dearer, and laid 
all the blame on the three or four 
foreizn families who had contrived 
to locate themselves here. ‘hey 
never perceived that a brisk export 
trade was going on ; that on market 
days whole loads of hampers filled 
with butter, fruits, vegetables, poul- 
try, and egys, were sent off by the 
railroad; that their very cattle was 
carted off. The peasant knew this; 
but he kept his counsel, soid his 
produce, and grew rich. 

The peasants inthe south of Baden 
are very rich. Not long since a 
Bauer went into a silversmith’s shop, 
aud ordered twelve gold tablespoons. 
‘© Tweive !” exclaimed the trades- 
man; “why, this is a regal order: 
do you know what you are about ?” 
‘To be sure I do,” said the pea- 
sant. ‘I have twelve stuck kinder 
[heads of children], and [I mean 
each to have a gold spoon on its 
wedding day; so mind you make 
them strony and solid; never mind 
the price, that’s my affair.” 

‘The town itself at last found out 
all this. It was obliged to widen 
its bridges and alter ita roads for 
the acco.umodation of the wood- 
carts. Long lorries came hurrying 
dowu fruin the forest hills, bearing 
the tall trees which had formerly 
been cut on the spot toa more port- 
able shape, but were now sent off 
in their pristine size; many to tower 
among some forest of masis, others 
for every kind of building purpose. 
Fuel rose trom five or six to twenty 
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guldens the load, and the poor trees 
waudered away to France, Spain, 
and even Algeria. 

Had not those foreigners ruined 
the place ? and how the ladies used 
to scold at us and our ways at their 
coffee parties! 

A German coffee is a pleasant 

thing of the kind in some respects, 
but quite different from English 
parties. In tbe first place, it is an 
entirely feminine assembly, to which 
no men are admitted. You are ex- 
pestes to come about two, and to 
eave at six; you must be sure to 
bring your work, most commonly 
some kind of knitting, and you 
must be well up in all the on dits of 
the neighbourhood. To talk of 
books would be predantic. Some 
old young lady may, perhaps, ven- 
ture to speak of the last new novel, 
which came out two years ago; but 
the mammas are too much occupied 
with their housekeeping to think of 
anything but themselves and their 
mutual kitchens. ‘he gentlemen 
are quite right to keep away from 
these parties, but they do not do 
much better at their own, be it said 
en passant, 

lf the party be given at the lady's 
own house, you must eat of every 
cake, admire all, and be sure to ask 
if they were not home-made, and 
beg for a few receipts. You must 
not be uncom fortable if your hostess 
and her daughters are never stvll, 
but wait on you themselves. The 
servants never hand anything 
round ; that is done by the young 
ladies. It isa remnant of the olden 
days, and has a hearty simplicity in 
it which is not ungraceful; but on 
the rare occasions, when gentlemen 
are present, it grates against all but 
German ideas to see them sitting to 
be waited on like s> many pachas. 
In summer these parties are always 
given in some tea gardens. You 
walk out in a body with your in- 
evitable knitting, and take your 
coffee, sausage, ham, and cakes ; 
then the young people are sent to 
play ; girls of eighteen and twenty 

lay at thread-the-needle, hunt-the- 
re, and so forth ; and the matrons 
work or play cards, while the hoe- 
tess assists to clear the table. That 
done, you have to beyin eating 
again, more cakes and curds, wine 
and fruit ; then you put up your 
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work and walk home again, to be in 
time to give your husband his seven 
o'clock supper. You have had a 
delightful walk, but otherwise you 
canaoot help owning to yourself that 
— pleasure has been rather prosy. 

t may, however, be some comfort 
to you that you have been com- 
paring notes about dress and dishes 
with a Frau Baronin or Grafin, that 

ou know that the Frau Hofrathin,. 

as sent her daughter to the Adler, 
or the Deutschen Hof to learn cook- 
ing, and that Frau Stadt Director 
and Frau Major have quarrelled or 
become reconciled. 

These titles! what a dreadful 
nuisance they are to be uninitiated! 
Every gentleman is a Herr some- 
thing or other, and you must never 
forget to call his wife by ber hus 
band’s title. Frau Physikus must 
not be called Frau Doctor, for Phy- 
sikus is the higher dignity; and 
Hofrath and Stadtrath are : iiferent; 
and then there is Forstrath again, 
and a dozen more raths ; and Amt- 
manns and Oberamtmanns; and 
Directors, Professors, Pfarrers, 
Fabrikants—what not? And then 
the officers, too ! itis a never-ending 
task to learn and recollect all these 
different dignitaries. 

The love of rank and title is in- 
herent in us all, but I never saw it 
carried to such a lenyzth as in the 
petty towns of Germany, where 
every one seems miserable unless he 
has some sort of a handle to his 
name. An Irish gentleman who re 
sided in our town was 80 anxious to 
fall into the prevailing mode, that 
he dubbed himself ‘* General” in the 
Directory, in order, he said, that 
the people might know he was some- 
body. His real position was an 
army surgeon’s, but he wished to 
distinguish himself from the com- 
mon herd of doctors. I have heard 
of the wife of a fire-hose manu- 
facturer who chose to be addressed 
as Frau Feuer-losch-Spritz Fabri- 
kant. 

The next thing that strikes us 
after the multiplicity of titles is the: 

eat pretensions made by the no- 

ility—the sous or petite noblesse— 
who, in position, education, and 
fortune, are far inferior to our 
county gentry. They have nothing 
but birtb, mere birth, without in- 
fluence or riches and their concomi- 
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tant refinements. Yet they affect 
to look down on trade, and despise 
rthe lowly born. In many states 
they have a few privileges —rem- 
nants of the feudal ages—but with 
many Gisadvantages. The greatest 
«drawback is. that in some parts of 
Germany every pursuit but that of 
-arms is closed to them; in others, 
“they may enter into any of the libe- 
ral professions, but cannot go into 
trade. In Bavaria they cao ony 
become brewers. They cannot all 
turn farmers, for many have no es- 
tate to cu'tivate, and have no pros- 
-pect of ever possessing any greater 
‘territory than the six feet of earth 
which we all must have one day. 
The caste, too, remains stationary : 
titles do not die out, as wich us, to 
be renewed in afresher branch. A 
-Graf, or a Baron, marries a Grafen 
or Baroness, and all their children, 
boys and girls, have the title, and 
in their turn transmit it to their pos- 
iterity, on the sole condition of 
marrying a person of noble birth. 
This perpetuates the name, but pro- 
duces arace of high-born paupers, 
and hence the German nobility are 
the poorest and proudest in 
Europe. If a nobleman marries a 
a woman of low degree, only the 
eldest son has the title, though the 
“** Von” —that aristocra ic partivle— 
remains by courtesy to the other 
children, and their lucky elder bro- 
ther can be father to a dozen noble 
men and women, if he only marr~ 4 


lady with the proper amoua J? 


-quarterings ia her shield. 

The haughtiest of these good peo- 
.ple are the Frei Herrn; It is a rank 
which is now only attained by de- 
‘scent, and they delight in saying 
that any tailor can buy a barony, 
but that no ruler can make a Frei 
‘Herr. They date from the earliest 
days of the Middle Ages, and are 
‘coeval with the leudes of the Frank 
‘kings. They are to be fouud in all 
‘the ranks of the nobility. 

And now to return to my ladies, 
whom I have left at their coffee, 
‘Though they seldom talk about 
books, they are not uneducated, and 
there are few among them who caa- 
not speak French fluently. English 
vis very fashionable with the young 
ladies, and they delight in our light 
literature. They allow that we excel 
them in our needies, pins, and 


novels ; some add, in our constitu? 
tion—the political onc, I mean 
but this is not a universal opinion 
and is only enounced by the radicals- 
Generaly speak'n z, a thorough -paced 
German considers it unpatriotic not 
to give the palm to the “‘ fatherland” 
in everything. Their prevailing idea 
is that they beat us to nothing as 
housekeepers. I doubt it. To be 
sure, they do not consider a young 
lady’s education finished till she has 
gone to a good hotel to learn cook- 
ing; but, as far as I can tell, this 
couking accomplishment shares the 
fate of music, and the many things 
which girls acquire as indispensable, 
and married women forget. In ‘act, 
how should it be otherwise? Hotel 
cookery is so differeat from that in 
a private family ; why, the mere 
paraphernalia of pots and pans 
would be a ruinous expenditure for 
a narrow income. Ho sever, it is 
necessary here :—I mean the learn- 
ing ; the practice is optional. Ou! 
you must have your cookery-boo 
at your fingers’ ends, and talk a 
great deal about your housekeep- 
ing ; and if you can munage to have 
your hand as coarse as your cook’s, 
you will gain universal applause. 
The truth is, German women do 
not do so much more for their 
families than Enylishwomen of nar- 
row incomes; only we hold our 
tongues, while they are constantly 
proclaiming their merit to the 
world, Tney will not believe that 
we ever enter our kitchens, because 
nothing is said in our novels about 
our exertions in that line ; but how 
many families in England would 
never taste pie or pudding, jam or 
jelly, if they were left to the mer- 
cies of the one servant! Then the 
German ladies glory in the hard 
work of housekeeping. I have seen 
a clergyman’s wife cleaning her 
windows, while one servant was 
knitting and the other spinning. 
There is no accounting for tastes. 
Among us the glory of good house- 
keeping is to let no one see the de- 
tails; the Germaus are always 
flourishing their ladles and skewers 
in your face. They are not such 
good needlewomen as we are: 
though they excel us in knitiing 
and fancy work, we beat them hol- 
low in plain work. When a girl is 
seventeen or eighteen she is sent to 
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a sewing school, to learn what we 
picked up in our infancy ; after that 
she will be taught dressmaking, and 
an ironer will come to the house, to 
give her lessons in clear-starching 
andironing. Meanwhile, there will 
always be workmen about the place, 
mending and making, turning and 
altering, and doing the work at 
which an English mother of the 
middle classes is externally em- 
ployed. It is amusing to see what 
a fuss they make about this same 
learning. They cannot understand 
how one does a thing just through 
watching and imitating others, and 
using one’s common sense. Had 
Eve been a German, Adam would 
have been condemved to raw food 
for all his life; she would never 
have found out how to cook it with- 
out being taught. 

An auction is another odd sight, 
but the dawdling progress of the 
business, and the time that is lost, 
would drive an English person wild. 
There are no catalogues, and the 
lots are brought forward almost at 
hazard. If the sale take place on 
account of a death, everything is 
sold; not only the wearing apparel, 
but all the old rubbish, the con- 
tents of the rag-bag, everything. I 
have seen ladies try the size ofa pair 
of old shoes, and then have an ani- 
mated bidding for them. I have 
seen a disconsulate widow in com- 
fortable circumstances bring forward 
the dear departed’s old gloves and 
cravats, with the creases of long wear 
in them,—ay, and expatiate on their 
worth, aud run them up when the 
bidding was slack,—nd respectable 
persons would buy them. 

Althdugh the things are sold 
without any arrangement, there is a 
kind of order observed. The kitchen 
utensils go first, then the linen and 
clothes, and then the furniture,— 
and it is all done in one room. 
Tey pick out the largest in the suite 
to hold the company, so one must go 
an hour Leforehand to get a seat near 
the table, which is placed before the 
door of an inner room, and forms a 
barricade for the auctioneer and two 
clerks, Within are the family, and 
all the things which are to be sold. 
These are brought forward as they 
come to hand, and then carefully 
inspected by the assembly, who go 
on bidding kreuzers—or the third of 
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a penny—till they arrive at sixty, 
which makes a gulden (1s. 8d. En- 
glish). After that, you bid groschens 
or three kreuzers, and then one often 
gets into a terrible puzzle as to what 
sum one is really offering. The 
auctioneer, it is true, helps his 
customers by adding the number of 
_— occasionally, but fancy bid- 
ing fifty-three threepences! Cocker 
himself would not like that work. 
At about five or six guldens, one 
begins to bid by streicn,—a streich 
being the quarter ofa gulden. When 
you have bought an article it is 
handed over to you, and be it china 
ora saucepan, you must dispose of 
it as you can, on your lap or under 
your chair ; no one but yourself is 
responsible for it now, and as it is 
not ticketed, your only security is to 
keep it by your side. Strangers are 
on this account expected to pay 
money down, and then they may 
walk off with their purchases; but 
all this takes up a great deal of time, 
and causes much confusion and 
noise. Every now and then old Mark 
rings a bell, and refuses to go on 
unless the assemblage is silent. 

It is de rigueur for the ladies of 
the family to be present at the sale, 
They must bring forward the things 
themselves, point out their merits, 
and run them up. No good house- 
keeper must neglect any of these 
duties. I cannot say what their 
servants are doing; they are not 
seen; the ladies are the active 
agents. According to this system 
it takes two or three days to sell 
what an Englishinan would knock 
off in as many hours. 

We English cannot understand 
this selling in such a public manner 
the very clothes of the dead ;—the 
slippers, the morning gown which 
had-almost taken the father’s form, 
garments which from long wear and 
many associations, seem a part of 
the lost one; we could not expose 
the cap, which may have been worn 
in the last days of health, or was 
made by fingers which will never 
again clasp ours. We are not a 
sentimental nation ; we do not deal 
in long-winded analyses of our feel- 
ings; yet such scenes asI have been 
describing would seem a desecration 
to us. 

The most constant attendants at 
these auctions are young ladies about 
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to be married. It is the wife who 
furnishes the house and provides the 
linen ; soas soon asa girl is engaged, 
she and her mother begin to buy 
furniture, and make sheets and table- 
cloths. It is extraordinary what 
immense stocks of linen and under- 
clothing are considered necessary ; 
dozens upon dozens of every article. 
It is fealle a large sum lying dead, 
a capital which produces no interest ; 
but it is the pride of a real German 
woman’s heart to look at her cum- 
brous closets piled up with fine 
linen, which seldom sees the light 
except to be bleached, and to be able 
to say, “‘I only havea wash oncein 
six months.” 


An engagement is naturally a great 
phase in every woman's life, but it 
seems to be the epoch of German 
existence. There is no mystery, no 
concealment about it. As soon as 
the betrothal takes place it is an- 
nounced to the world,—to the pri- 
vate acquaintances by cards, some- 
times by an advertisement in the 

apers ; to society in general by the 

appy pair appearing in public arm- 
in-arm. The young laiy is bound 
to look as if she were in the seventh 


heaven, and generally clasps both 
hands tightly round her lover’s arm, 
as if to prevent all possibility of 


escipe. She must also loudly pro- 
claim his perfections and her happi- 
ness, have no hesitation in speaking 
about him, nor in kissing before 
folks; reserve in these cases is not 
understood. The gentleman seems 
take it as easily as he can, but, as 
usual, is far more awkward in his 
mew situation than his fair one. 
After all, it is not comfortable for a 
poor man, who has always been 
accustomed to walk alone and swing 
his arms, to find them hampered by 
a girl clutching at them, and to have 
her crinoline always beating about 
his legs. Then, if she be short, he 
must not walk upright, he must go 
crooked, as if drawn down by the 
interesting weight hanging on him; 
if she be tall, her bonnet trimmings 
tickle him so, and he can never keep 
step with his fair companion. It 
requires a great deal of affection to 
smile under these circumstances. 
Until a girl is engaged she never 
takes any man’s arm. I wonder the 
youug ladies do not learn how to do 
it in their dancing lessons, it would 
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be a great blessing to their lovers. 
Their mothers cannot teach them ; 
for as soon as the honeymoon is over, 
man and wife go their separate ways, 
The wonder is how these attach- 
ments are formed, the sexes have so 
little intercourse, except in the ball- 
room. Fathers and brothers spend 
their evenings in their respective 
beerhouses with their own sets, the 
mothers and sisters flock in troops 
to their coffee-houses. They have 
their separate amusements and p!ea- 
sures, until suddenly a couple fall 
in love somehow, and then they 
are never seen apart; they become 
inseparable, like poker and tongs, 
knife and fork, or any other imple- 
ment which is us-less without its 
fellow. As long as the gentleman 
remains in town, his charmer dresses 
much better than usual; but if he 
must leave, she renounces all society, 
or if she cannot help “ breaking 
resolution,” it is essential that she 
should make a “‘ guy” of herself, 
A peculiar toilette—covered neck 
and long sleeves, in a ball-room, are 
as much a sign of betrothal as our 
widow’s cap is of bereavement. 


Ifit were a bond fide high dress 
it would not be so bad; but gene- 
rally it is a makeshift, and strikes 
one by its oddness. The Germans 
are not good dressers. They follow 
the fashion implicitly, passively, 
without venturing to modify it so 
as to suit them, and there is no per- 
suading a native milliner to sacri- 
fice fashion in order to render a 

arment becoming or appropriate. 
Edo not think you would find an 
old lady’s cap or bonnet from one 
end of the country to the other; 
wrinkles and all must be exposed 
like the youngest fave: the pilsied 
head must tremble under flowers. 
Their only idea of suiting an old 
lady is to make her shoes like 
canoes, her dresses like sacks, slack 
and comfortable. Tihat she should 
have feminine instincts enough to 
eare for well-fitting garm:+nts is 
incomprehensible to them. Another 
thing they cannot understand is the 
English habit of never leaving the 
bedroom with uncombed locks and 
dressing-gown. 

“ What! do you always dress 
entirely before breakfast? But 
then you never go into your 
kitchens.” ' 
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** Nonsense! we are not all mil- 
lionaires : we do a great deal in a 
quiet way.” 

“ But you don’t work as we do, 
or you would never have time to 
dress yourselves. Every one knows 
you are no housekeepers.” 

And that settles the matter. 

Though one laughs at these little 
things, one cannot help allowing 
that in some respects the Germans 
have the advantage over us. They 
take their pleasure in a much more 
reasonable manner, and therefore 
have a great deal more amusement 
in the course of the year than we 
English dare allow ourselves. Our 
little town has its theatre, which is 
open four times a we k through 
the winter, and which has a very 
good average company for plays 
and operas, Every one goes to it; 
the gentry, and even the middling 
shopkeepers, have their boxes, or 
at least a season-ticket in the stalls. 
The students fill the pit, and are 
let iu at half-price. ‘The officers 
have the first two rows in the stalls, 
and pay about fourpence ; the com- 
mon soldiers go into the gallery 
for a penny. The doora open at 
half-past five, and it is all over be- 
fore nine. You walk in, hang up 

our muffings at the back of your 

ox, and your maid comes and 
fetches you with the lantern. The 
servants collect in the vestibule 
avout eight, aud have a nice gossip 
while wait:ng for their young ladies, 
who go habitually without a chape- 
rone. Non-subscribers pay one 
and twopence in the best places, 
the centre box being reserved for 
them; and if, when you have 
bought’your tickets, the weather or 
any unforeseen circumstance pre- 
vent your going, the good-natured 
old box-keeper will give you back 
your money ; it is a mere matter-of 
course, and no favour. These 
quiet ways and early hours take 
away the feeling of dissipation, and 
the extreme cheapness of the treat 

laces it within everyone's reach. 

he theatre is open from Michael- 
mas, or a little before, till the end 
of Lent, and is always filled by the 
same audience. Four nights a 


week of the theatre is, I think, too 
much for young people—xirls espe-~ 
cially—whose predisposition to ro- 
mance is thus nursed as in a hot- 
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bed. But it would not do our- 
young men any harm if such an 
intellectual recreation were made 
come-at-able among us. They sit 
in a clese theatre for hours, body 
and mind wearied at last by the 
succession of sensation drama and 
farce, and leave it too tired for en- 
joyment, too excited for rest; and 
then it is that, with every feeling 
aroused, they are exposed to the 
most fearful temptations. This is 
not merely making a toil of a plea- 
sure, it is making a sin of it. 

The German balls are just as 
reasonabie in their way as German 
theatres. Almost every town has 
two or three different classes of 
subscription balls, its museum, or 
its casino, and all assemble very 
early ; indeed, the tradespeople are 
the latest, and they must wait to- 
shut up shop. We geotry begin 
dancing at Seven, and we must be 
in the ball-room soon after six, or 
the chaperones would find no con- 
fortable seats, and the young ladies 
would lose their best chance of 
partners. The girls seldom sit down, 
that would crush their draperies ;. 
but stand about in clusters near 
their mammas, while the gentle- 
men walk up and down to make 
their selection. An introduction 
generally takes place, but it is not 
indispensable. In the ball-room 
you are all on an equality, and any 
gentleman has a right to ask a lady 
to dance without further formality, 
nor can she refuse un'ess she be 
already engaged. Between the 
dances the giris walk about with 
each other, and the gentlemen 
hover around. Ifa girl dance well 
she is sure of partners, be she ever- 
so ugly. ‘The Germans complain 
that the Enylish are very heavy, 
so we generally sit a great deal, 
though considered the beauties of 
the room. The dancing begius with 
a polonaise, in which all, old and 
young, take apart. It is nothing 
but a stately march through the 
bail aud supper-rooms and pas- 
sages, and is led by the highest 
person present. At half-past nine 
every one stops for supper. You 
order what you like, from a cup of 
coffee to a regular hot meal, soup. 
and all, just paying for what you. 
have. Kconowical people, wh» hive 
near, go home for supper. This 
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pause lasts about an hour, then the 
cotillon begins, and by twelve all 
is over. I must not forget to men- 
tion the “frei tour,’ when the 
ladies run about and ask the gen- 
tlemeo. ‘hey, modest lambs, crowd 
up into the corners, but the gils 
ferret them out. It is rather amus- 
ing to watch the skirmish for a 
favourite partner, who must dance 
with whoever first makes a curtsey 
to him. He takes her round the 
room once, and then drops her 
wherever she happened to pick him 
up, makes his bow, and is generally 
whipped off by another claimant. 
Some girls go very composedly to 
work, have made up their minds 
Whom they mean to choose, and 
will not notice any one else ; others 
are in a flurry, get pushed about in 
the crowd, and take out the first 
acquaintauce they meet. These 
fret tours are introduced to allow a 
lady .a little liberty of choice. 
There are not above seven or eight 
dances in the evening, so a belle 
may be obliged to refuse many 
partners ; if she invite them in the 
ret tour, it is a siga that they 
really came too late ; if she do not, 
they are to understand that they 
are not toask her again. The gen- 
tlemen are sometimes indulged with 
a frei tour on the same principle. 
The youny ladies dress well at these 
balls; a great deal can be done 
with white muslin and tarlatane. 
But the chaperones exhibit a curi- 
ous variety of toilettes. I remem- 
ber, at a ball given to the Sovereign 
Prince, seeing one old lady with 
her head bound up in a strip of 
flunnel, without even a cap or a 
handkerchief to veil it. ‘The Prince 
cawe up and paid his compliments 
as gravely, and the old lady’s 
daughter danced as much, as if her 
motuer’s head-dress had been velvet 
and diamonds,—so it made no dif- 
ference to any one. 

There are several masked balls 
during the Carnival, which are mixed 
to the last degree ; but mothers allow 
their daughters to frequent them 
alone and in dominoes, or perhaps 
take them themselves. Tiis seems 
very strange, wheu they talk so much 
if any young man be admitted iuti- 
matey to a family circle where there 
are daughters. At the close of the 
Carnival, on the last Sunday, a mask- 


ed ball is given at the Sanger Halle, 
a very large building, whicn is then 
througed by all classes. Sometimes 
the young people get up different. 
ballets for the occasion; nothing 
else is talked about for a week at 
least, and great is the commis-ration 
extended to us Eaglish who cannot 
be present. ‘The whole town seems 
mad about it, and it has a known 
influence on the money lent on pledge 
at the pawnbroking establishments, 
which, as in France, is a goverument 
concern. Even respectable married 
people pawn necessaries to be at this 
ball. A man once sent off his -ervaut 
to pledge his feather bed, hired a 
costume with the proceeds, and went. 
to the ball. The maid betrayed him 
to her mistress, when she instantly 
pawned the mattress, got her dis- 
ee +, and set off in quest of her 

usband. Having discovered him, 
she flirted with him till he became 
very pressing to know who she was. 
“I'm the mattress dancing with the 
feather bed,’ she replied ; ‘‘ go home 
if you would kuow more.” 


One does not expect these scenes 
in quiet Germany. We have taken 
it into our heads that the natives 
are a simple-minded, domestic race, 
far superior to the volatile French, 
or our own gin-loving artizans. 
Come and live among them, and you 
will learn your mistake. There are 
many reasons for this false impres- 
sion : first, their authors are not so 
fond of abusing home usages as ours 
are; there are not many who enter 
into details about such scenes, and 
the testimony of a mere passing tra- 
Veller isnot worth much. Yvucer- 
tainly do nox see the isolated vases of 
furious or stupid drunkenness one 
meets in our back streets; but un- 
less we resolutely igaore everything 
which opposes our preconceived 
Opinion, we cannot help vbserving 
the immense nuwber of drinking- 
places in every town and village ; 
add to this that you may buy spirits 
in every grocer’s shop, and that 
many persons distil them at home, 
and we shall find as large, if not a 
larger supply than in England, with 
certainly a worescattered population. 
We meet one or two drunken per- 
sons in a day’s walk in London, we 
will say ; but how many thousands 
have passed us suber as ourselves! 
And are these encounters of daily 
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occurrence? Certainly not, as far 
as my Own experience goes. Then 
beer and light wine do not intoxi- 
cate like spirits. I shou d say the 
Germans are soakers rather than 
drunkards; they swi//—pardon the 
word—large quantities of liquor, 
and go home muddled. Even the bet- 
ter classes pass their evenings at 
some beerhouse or club, drn ing 
and smoking till eleven, when they 
must turn out. The traveller is 
then most probably in bed, or too 
tired to be making notes of temper- 
ance statistics ; and as these tipplers 
dare not make any noise in the 
street for fear of the police, Mr. 
Newcombe does not see their zig- 
zag, uncertain course, takes it for 
granted that no one drinks in Ger- 
many, and deplores the degrading 
habits of his own countrypeople. 
If he went among the natives, their 
bloated faces would tell a different 
story ; and if he lived a little way 
out of town, where the police are 
less strict, the shrieks and yells 
along the road would shake his be- 
lief in the sobriety of his pet models. 
I am not now speaking of the me- 
chanics and labouring men, but of 
the students and the better orders 
generally. 

These remarks remind me of an 
anecdote which I cannot give with- 
out previous explanation. You will 
sometimes meet a gang of men alon 
the road at work, or going to an 
from their task, under the care of 
one or two armed policemen. They 
are dressed alike in jacket, trousers, 
and cap, of a light grey colour, and 
of a sort of cotton or coarse linen. 
They are the prisoners who are 
hired out a8 labourers ; part of their 
earnings is appropri:ted for their 
support, but a small sum is reserved 
for them when they are set at liberty. 
If you look narrowly at their legs you 
may see if this be their first offence 
or not. Their trousers are fastened 
round the ankle by string of a aiffe- 
rent colour, and every time they go 
to prison another row of a fresh hue 
is added, and they may not tuck 
these decorations out of sight. Our 
landlord sent a set of three men to 
work about our house ; some little 
article was missing, and we fancied 
they had got hold of it. ‘Not at 


all,’”’ said our cook : “they are not 
scamps, poor fellows; they are only 
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poachers or murderers.” ‘Only a 
murderer !’’ we exclaimed ; when 
she explained taat it was all by 
accident in a tipsy quarrel. The low, 
dishonest fellows were never sent 
out, and in our lot only two had had 
the misfortune to kilianother. That 
very goodlooking one, who had won 
our cook’s heart by a compliment, 
had knocked down his sister with a 
chair, she told us, and the sister 
had died in consequence; and 
another had runa kuife into a young 
man, but he was not sober when he 
did it, and he had got twelve months’ 
hard labour ; and that other man, 
who threw the tailor out of window, 
was to have two years, and a mouth’s 
hunger kost—bread and water. But 
what right had the tailor to go 
courting his madele? They came 
from her neighbourhood ; and, to be 
sure, people had grumbled that they 
didn’t get more punishment ; but 
a‘ter all, they wouldn't have done it 
if they’d been sober. 

Now Anna is a very respectable 
girl, and I give her opinion as show 
ing the general fee!ing about drunk- 
enness and its effects. I do not think 
we could be more lax in England. 

The great sore, the prevailing 
curse, in the whole of Germany, is 
the want of honour and chastity in 
the lower orders; and both—the 
latter especially—are in a great de- 
gree attributable to faulty legisla- 
tion. In their dread of an over-in- 
crease of population, the Govern- 
ments of the different states have 
thrown every obstacle in the way 
of marriage; the consequence is 
that two-thirds, at least, of the 
poor in their towns are illegitimate. 
As long as a woman continues faith- 
ful to one lover, her being the un- 
married mother of two cr three 
children does not entail the same 
degradation as with us. “It is a 
pity, a misfortune, asilly thing ;” 

uc itis no more: her mother, pro- 
bably, did the same thing. ‘ You 
see they can’t marry;’ nobody 
thinks anything of it, it is such an 
every-day occurrence. If she be 
in service, all her mistress’s anxiety 
is to send her back to her own 
parish before her confinement, or 
she—the mistress—will be fined. 
It is too common an event for any 
one to make a fuss about it. Here 
one great barrier is withdrawn: 
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from being unfortunate, a girl soon 
becomes unchaste. Sometimes,when 
a man has scraped together the 
sum required by the authorities, he 
will obtain their permissiontomarry 
for the sake of legitimatising his 
offspring, but this is a rare event ; 
more commonly he is obliged to 
leave in order to complete hie wan- 
der jahr, and his victim does the 
best she can. 

This wander jahr is another time- 
honoured folly, which cannot too 
soon be dropped. In the Middle 
Ages, when almost every town ex- 
celled in its own particular art, a 
handicraftsman, on finishing his 
apprenticeship, was obliged, before 
he could become a master, to go to 
the towns renowned for his trade, 
in order to perfect himself in it. 
This was his wander jahr. Inns 
were then rare, money rarer. His 
journey must be made on foot, 
for there were no conveyances, 
and he dared not carry much 
about him, exposed as he was to pil- 
lage from the bands of some ma- 
rauding baron, or from the soldiery 
which then infested the country. 
The man who braved these dangers 
and hardships to learn his trade pro- 
perly was deserving all praise and 
respect. He was not considered to 
lower himself by asking a night’s 
hospitality, or even a slight gift to 
help him on his way, and they were 
never given grudyingly ; but that 
this system should continue, when 
its necessity has long ceased, is ab- 
surd. The boy leaves his master 
aud his parents control at the very 
age when both are most necessary 
for him. He straps his kuapsack 
on his back, walks off, and begins 
begging his way from town to town 
without the slightest shame or hesi- 
tation. In the towns he is obliged 
to work to support himself, but he 
never dreams of saving. He gene- 
rally leads a life of low dissipation, 
just keeping clear of the police. 
He meets with the worst associates, 
and all his better principles are 
sapped, if not destroyed. When 
work is slack, or he tires of his pre- 
seut abode, he trudges away to 
another place, and recommences the 
same career. 

It is very well for poets and en- 
thusiastic writers to talk of the 
**poor tired mechanic,” and “ the 
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simplicity of German manners,” but 
I know what we should say if a 
healthy, strong, well-dressed man 
were to come bezging to us in 
England, with a pair of boots hang- 
ing over a bursting knapsack, and 
perhaps a watch-chain round his 
neck, They will knock at your 
door, if you live out of town, at 
twelve o'clock, the regular dining 
hour, and ask, not fora bit of bread, 
but a dinner. 

I was once called to the drawing- 
room to speak to a “ Herr,” who 
introduced himself as an artist. 
Would we like our portraits 
taken?” I regretted we had not 
time for asitting. ‘* Would we buy 
some views?” I was sorry, but we 
were not picture collectors. “ Well, 
then, would I give him somethin 
to h:lp him on his way?” I offered 
him twopence, and he took it. 

The Germans themselves are be- 
ginning to see the bad effects of 
this plan, though they continue to 
give their kreuzers from habit. The 
police are very strict with the 
Wander-Burschen. They must not 
beg in the towns, and the gendarmes 
constantly stop them on the roads 
to examine the book they are 
obliged to have from their burzo- 
meister when they begin their 
travels, and to take to the police- 
office as soon as they have found 
work in any place. Then their 
name, and that of their present 
master, is inscribed io it. Tuey 
must leave word if they change their 
employer, and must give twenty- 
four hours’ notice before their book 
can be returned on quitting the 
town. If all be not in order when 
the gendarme meets them, he makes 
them walk before him to the next 
prison, where they will remain till 
everything be made right. They 
dare not refuse to obey, or attempt 
to escape the policeman, for he 
always carries a loaded gun, and 
wouid fire at them at once. 

Another taik of the policemen in 
the villazes is to look after refrac- 
tory school children. Their being 
sent to school is compulsory on the 
parents, who are generally so poor 
that they cannot lose their chil- 
dren's labour, especially in summer. 
They want them to gather wild 
flowers and fruit, which they sell 
in the town, or to collect wood for 
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firing, or dead leaves, which they 
use as a litter; and as tne school- 
master knows this, he shats his 
eyes as much as he can to their 
absence ; but if it be prolonged t»o 
far, he himself will be fined, andwso 
he has to send the policeman after 
his missing scholars. If they have 
layed truant, woe betide them! 
ts it be their parents’ fault, they 
will be punished unless they can 
produce some valid excuse, of which 
clergymen, schoolmaster, and po- 
licemah are the judges. In this 
manner the education of the rural 
classes is a very poor one; they are 
‘as ignorant, or it may be wore 
ignorant than our own peasantry. 
1t cannot be otherwise. one mas'er 
has a whole village to teach. boys 
and girls; they come to him for 
about four hours a day, anc are 
taught reading, writing, ciphering, 
andsinging. The priest and clerzy- 
man come in turn to give religious 
instruction. The schoolmaster is 
‘so badly paid, that he is forced to 
eke out his salary bv giving private 
lessons to the richer amor his 
upils; therefore he does n__ tire 
Himself too much in school urs. 
It is just rote-work ; the ¢ dren 
pick up a very little, not en gh to 
give them any taste for le ‘ning, 
and forget it all as soon as tl y ean. 
The singipg remains, andit‘’ pretty 
to hear them singing in } cts as 
they stand at their doors or + sum- 
mer evening; then one b ims to 
believe in travellers’ w  derful 
legends of Germany. 
There is a roughness, too 
liarity about the manner: 
ponies and servants, 
rst amazes, but ends by 
one. It seems a good j 
our new servant bri: 
nitting, and prepares : eat her- 
self by your lamp, wh. or day’s 
work is over; it reminus - ae of an 
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chatelaine seated amid her atten: 
dant damsels; but the dream is 
dispelled when she addresses you 
as ‘“‘ Mutter,” and you tind this 
unsophisticated creature anointing 
her tresses with your finest hair 
oil. Hand-shaking, too, is very 
common; you do not mind it in 
the beginning, only it argues a 
degree of intimacy which is not 
always pleasant, and then you dis- 
cover that the peasant innkeeper 
who received you with such a hearty 
grasp can charge just as uncon- 
scionably as if he had bowed you 
into his speise saai, and you don’t 
exactly like it. 

After all, these are but petty 
blemishes, and I should not have 
dwelt so long on them had I not 
been provoked by the outrageous 
encomiums of people who just rush 
through the land, and only see the 
outside of the platter. That is clean 
enough. The Russians are not the 
only people who paint up their 
villages to meet a royal eyr. It is 
done nowhere more than in Ger- 
many. The people are a system~ 
building race. Tuey have excellent 
plans and rules for everything, but 
they are so shackled and tied that 
it seems as if all their voluntary 
efforts were endeavours to escape 
their enforced goodness, ‘I'heir 
bodies aud minds are less active 
than ours, and we have far out- 
stripped them in matter-of-fact 
civilisation. While they have been 
drawing up rules, we have been 
working on them, and should re- 
trozrade were we to put ourselves 
on a level with them. 

But they bave some things which 
we cannot equal—their climate and 
their lovely scenery. May they 
learn to enjoy them properly, and 
may a more enlarged contact with 
the world brush away the cobwebs 
which still hang about such places 
as this dear little town. 





